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IN the compilation of this History of the iniTii- 
\ idual States, and the general History of the Uni- 
ted States when they acted in concert, I have en- 
countered a task far more difficult and laborious 
than I had imagined before trial. Among about 
thirty volumes which I consulted during the pro- 
• gress of the work, I frequently found dates and 
"Statements quite variant from each other. In some 
V few instances 1 could only be governed hy a raa- 
.^ jority of authors, unless I could appeal to the An- 
''\ nals of Ammca, by Dr. Holmes ; on whom he 
that dependsr may almost ever feel safe ; as he 
spent much time in their compilation, and had by 
^\ far the greatestresources in books and manuscripts 
<js of any author who has written on the history of 
America. 

I have abo found much discrimination neces- 
sary, in the history of the individual States, in 
selecting either, the most interesting or most im- 
portant items. My best judgme(nt has, however, 
been diligently and laboriously exercised in the 
^ execution of this task : nor shall 1 hesitate to 
^ claim, what I know is my due, the creilit of never 
" slightly examining; but assiduously investigating, 
1 till confident of the correctness of my statements, 
% so far as reliance could be placed ©u the autliors 
\ before me. 

J To me it has long appeared singular that, while 

! our schools abound with a variety of reading 

^' books for children and youth, there has never yet 

appeared a compendious history of the United 

{States fitted for our common schools ; thauM^hich 
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I scarcely know of a work more needed. Insteatt 
of those books usaally read in our schools^ con- 
sisting of detached pieces on various subjects^ 
would not a work like the following more engage 
the attention and interest the feelings ; and would 
it not be of far greater utility ? ' Or^ if the former 
are retained^ ought the latter to be neglected .? 

By the reading of a history like the present^ 
no inconsiderable general knowledge may be ob- 
tained of the story of our fathers : yet how many 
ftrc. there almost entirely ignorant of the ^^ tales 
of other times/^ as they relate to our own coun- 
try, whose ignorance would be removed by the 
introduction^ into our more humble seminaries^ of 
a correct, succinct account, of the principal events 
which have marked the footsteps of our prosper- 
ity, from the lowly and desponding vale of strug- 
gle and obscurity, to the already lofty and bril- 
liant heights of wealth, of happiness, and of 
power, 

I have added a very compendious account of 
some of the principal empires of ancient and mod- 
ern times. To have noticed the minor states of 
former or recent days would have been to swell 
this performance beyond the size intended ; nor 
should I have known where with propriety to 
pause. The chronological table cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of youthful minds. The Consti- 
tution of the United States ought not only to be stu- 
died in our schools, but should find a place on every 
family shelf, with the bible and the catechism. 

(jj* This (2cl) Edition has heen carefully revised. The few errors which 
^scaped detection in the former, have been corrected. The language, in 
a few instfinces, has been altered, and some additions have been xnadk, T» 
Uic wwk QUESTIONS haye lieen added, adapted to the History. 
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eOMXVmCATIONS TO- THE AUTBOB. 

From the President of Harvard Umvertity^ and Dr» Holmes of Canh 

Bridge, 

The design of your work wre entirely approve. Our children and youth 
want a brieT history c^ our own country within the limits of a school book. 
Your History supplies this deficiency ; and, with a few exceptions— which 
may be corrected in tliis or a future edition — appears justly entitled to com- 
mendation and encoun^ement* " x " 

J. T. KIBKLAND^ . 
A. HOLMES. 
Oambridge, Sept. 4^ 182A» 



Trom the Preceptor oj Monoon, f Mass, J *^cademy^ 

MONSON, Aus; 26, 1829. 
' Sir— * 

1 have perused with attention your ** Histobt of ths Uititkb 
States,*' and am free to say ^jthat I consider it a compilation of distinguished 
merit— a judicious selection of interesting facts. The plan you have pursu- 
e<l and the manner in which it i» executed cannot iail of meeting die ap- 
probation of every candid mind. 

A work of this kind has been very much wanted in our academies and 
common schools ; and by publishiug Uiis treatise you will i*ender am impor- 
taht and acceptable service to our country. This work, I doubt not, will be 
gratefully received by an enlightened community, and meet that patroni^ 
which it merits, 

_ BOBERT KIDDLE. 



TromtkeBev.F. Footer, late Mmster of Petev^ham, Maoo. 

BRIMFIELD, Sbft. 6, 1820. 

Sir— * . 

I have examined your " Histobt of the Uitited Status," which 
you was pleased to submit to my inspection, and am hwjpy to say that, in my 
opinion, you have selected such facts as are most proi table to be known by 
the rising generation, and related them with that simplicity and perspicuity 
of style which ought to characterize a work designed for (he use of scliools. 
I cannot, therefore, doubt that your labours for Ae benefit of our youth will 
he duly appreciated by the public, and that yoiir book will, n»t only find a 
welcome reception into our schools and academies, but be extensively cirpu- 
lated among our citizens. 

With the assurance of my best wishes for the success of this and ever/ 
attempt to facilitate the acquisition of usefiil knowledge, 
I am, sir, your humble servant, 

FESTUS FOSTEJfc 
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TO TAX FVBLISHSB. 

From Dr. Daniel Adanu, Author of the *^SchoUrU Arithmetic, ' « Thoi^ 
ough Scholar,*^ ** Geoffrapky, or a deocriptUm of the World,** &c. 

. History has been defined << a record of fiicta for the instraction of man^ 
kMid." Its utility, therefore, must be obvious. The stuiiy of geography^ 
which is now pret^ generally introduced into our schools, will prepare the 
way for that of history ; and I doabt not but the time is fast approaching; 
when no scholar will be considered as having completed a good common 
school education, who is left ignorant of the history of his country. Witlr . 
these impressions on my mind, I apprehend, that the ** Historx 07 thb 
UiriTXD Statxs, desinied tor the use of schools," which you propose puh^ 
>li^hing, will be foonf to be both seasonable and useful. 

DANIEL ADAMS*. 
^•nhferrwi^ JV*. H, Angmt^ t82Q^ 
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FIRST SETTIiBMENT OF VIRGINIA AND NEW-KNGLAND. 

Frelimtnaty remftrka — ^DiacoTery of Amerie* — ^Disooyexy of the Northern 
Continent hy Cabot — Queen Elizabeth's letters patent to Gilbert and 
Raleigh — Ungucoessful attempt to settle Virginia — ^Tobaceo — Gosnold 
discorers Cape Cod-*^Settlement at Jamestown, Virginia — Captain 
Smith a prisoaer— ^ared by Pocahontas— Chesapeak bay expIored-PIot 
T>f the Indians ; revealed by Pocahontas — ^Fooahontes seized : her mar- 
riage—Women sent to Virginia for wire^ ; sold for tobacco— Slavery 
introduced — ^Northern royage of Captain Smith — Unsuccessful attempt 
to 'settle Kev-England—- Rev. Mr. Robinson's flock-settlement at 
Plymouth — ^Formed into a bocly politic — ^Intercourse with the Indians— 
Deaths of the company — New arrivals-settlement at Portsmouth and 
Dover— «t Salem — ^Massachusetts colony — Arrival of Winthrop — ^Rep- 
resentatives chosen — Ann Hutchinson : theotogical dissensions— Massa- 
cre in Vhrgiaia by the Indian»-*Virginia company relinquish to the king. 

THE overthrow of ancient djoasties, the establishment 
of recent, or other most important reroiutions in an em* 
pire, can have but an inconsiderable effect, compared with 
the stupendous events, that have resulted, and that« mutt 
hereafter result, from the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. 

The consequences of the greatest victories have gener- 
ally been neither an accession to human happiness, nor an 
increase of the human race : but rather a diminution of 
both, or a mere change of masters. Far otherwise, in all 
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human probabilitj, muit eventually be the beneficial effects 
arising from the discoTerj of the western world. 

In South America^ when we consider how much longer 
time has elapsed since its first invasiuny conquest and set- 
tlement, principally by the Spaniards, than since the first 
permanent settlements in North America, it must be con- 
test, that the progress of refinement, the diffusion of liter- 
ature and the extension of the arts and sciences, haye been 
impeded by that inaptitude to exertion or enterprize, which 
has arisen from the abundance of, and from the facility of 
extracting, silver and gold <* out of the bowels of our mother 
earth ;" aa* well as from the general ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the priesthood, and the gloomy and oppressive ten* 
dency of their religion, thus rigidly taught and rigorously 
enforced. 

The very gradual increase of population may be in a 
great degree attributed to the inhospitality of the climate 
in many places ;but, ia a greater, to the manners and hab- 
its <^f the people. If we compare the growth of some of Uie 
large cities in South America with those of the United 
States, the greaf disparity of increase will be apparent. 

Lima was founded in 15S9* In the year 1600 its inhab- 
itants were 14,000; in 1700 they were 27,000; in 1790, 
they amounted to 52,000. Potosi was founded in 1545,and 
now contains about 100,009 inhabitants. Quito was found- 
ed in 1534. and contains about 65,000 inhabitants. There 
are many other cities, founded about the same time, the site 
of which for commercCr or on account of their nearness to 
I ich mines, seems extremely favorable for a far greater 
population. 

Eighty years since, where Baltimore now stands, there 
were not ten dwelling houses. In 1790 it contained above 
13,000 inhabitants; and in 1810 its population amounted 
to 46,555. Philadelphia, founded by Penn in 1683, con- 
tained in 1790, 43,525, and in 1810, 92,247, inciudinj^ the 
suburbs. The city of New-York, in 1697, contained 4,S02 
souls J in 1790, 33,131 ; in 1810 its pdpulation was 93,914. 
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Not in the cities only, but in the United States at large, 
there has been a similar increase of population. When 
the census was first taken in 1790, the number of inhabi> 
aets was 3,950,000, In 1800, 5,S0'5,666. In 1810, 
7,230,514. At this computation of increase, the number 
of souls double in less than twenty-five years ; at whi^h 
rate the following table will show the result for 150 years. 

No. of Inhabitants in 1810 7,230.514 

ditto - - • - - in 1835 14.461023 

do. in 1860 28,92-2.056 

do. - . . - •- : in 1835 57 844 11^ 

do.- - - . ". -in 1910—115,688,224 

do. in 1935—231,376,448 

do. in 1960—462,752,896 

Allowing that in the United States, including Louisiana, 
there are two millions of square miles,or twelve hundred and 
eighty millions of acres; in one hundred and fifty years 
there would be about 230 persons to a square mile, not 
three acres to a man. That ihe present territory of the 
union may increase in population, in the above proportion, 
for a century, is not at once to be considered improbable .; 
ihough many causes may conspire against it*' 

What may be the effects of divisions and confiequen't 
wars, of the increase of luxury and intemperance, of fam- 
ine, of pestilence, or a decrease of migrations from Europe, 
it is impossible to foresee. It is however delightful to an* 
ticipate the continuance of the union for centuries ; and to 
contemplate three or four hundred millions of our fellow 
creatures, enjoying climates profuse in every variety of 
good, basking in the sunshine of temperate liberty, and 
bound by the beneficent laws of one government and one 
constitution ; extending, not over the present dominions of 
the United States only, but stretching their limits to the 
shores of the Arctic Sea and Western Pacific. 

The longevity of the oldest individual is so limited, that 
the tnost important changes and transactions of empires 
far distant or near, of ages remote, recent or present^ 
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speaking in the aggregate, have little effect on his own hap- 
piness ; otherwise than as he, from sentiments of philanthro- 
py or patriotism, in sympathy enjoys the pleasures of na- 
tions once happy 5 participates in the happiness of such as 
are now so 5 or foretastes the expansion, continwance and 
ftvgm^ntati^n, of national felicity in approaching ages. 

Notwithstanding all the unmerited disappointmentSjCruel 
hardships and severe maltreatment, which embittered so 
great a part of the life of Columbus, we cannot but suppose 
lie received jn his latter days, not merely consolation,, but 
high satisfaction, in reflecting on' the magnitude and success 
of liis vast eaiterprise 5 in anticipating the justice that would 
be rendered his character 5 the unbounded benefits that 
would result to mankind 5 and the exaltation of his name? 
permanent as the world he discovered, and coextensive 
with the annals of time. 

*<A light— a light," on board the little fleet of Colum- 
bus, was the joyful excjamation, at midnight, on the llth 
of October 1492 5 and the next day the soil of America was 
prest by the foptsteps of Europeans. 

Who can peruse the accounts of this voyage without 
sharing with a moistened eye, in the feelings of indignation, 
of hope and dread suspense, doubt and anxiety, that tenant- 
ed the bosom of the daring adventurer, for several days 
before this discovery 5 or be less eftected with ardent exult- 
ation, when the land became visible to his long gazing eyes ; 
and his labors of twenty years were at last crowned with 
success P 

Of the difficulties he encountered before he could prevail 
on any of the powers of Europe to patronize the undertak- 
ing f of his fortitude and perseverance, and of his final suc- 
cess, it may be proper to take a bri^f notice, « 

Columbus is suppoised to have been a native of Genoa. 
In 1642* he repaired to Lisbon. The Portuguese at this 
time were anxious I0 find a passage to the East Indies 
round Africa. Columbus, from various consideratious 
whi«h to him appeared plausible^ believed that a passaj^e to 
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the East Indies might be found by a western course ov'tr 
the Atlantic. 

He sought the assistance of the Genoese, but was de- 
nied ; the project appearing to them chimerical. He next 
solicited the Portuguese, but was unsuccessful. He sent 
his brother Bartholomew to England, to laj his plan be- 
fore Henry Yil $ but his brother was captured^and did npt 
reach England for several years. 

Ferdinand and Isabella now goyerned the united king- 
dom of Castile and Arragon. To them he applied ; and, 
after much. urgency, the negociation ended iti a treaty with 
Columbus, April IHh, 1492. On the Sd of August of the 
same year, a little before sunrise, Columbus set sail witli 
three small yessels. * 

He steered directly to the Canary Islands, which he left 
the 6th of September, and held his course due west, oter 
seas never before ploughed by European keels. Mis men 
ere long began to murmur; and several days before land 
was discovered threatened to throw him overboard. By 
threats and flattery he pei-suaded his men to continue the 
voyage three days longer ; when, if land should net be 
discovered, he would return. 

Little however did he risque by this stipulation; tbf^ 
indications of the nearness of land being so numerous and 
almost indisputable. On the 11th of October, at the ap- 
proach of night, he ordered all his sails furled, lest the ves- 
sel should be driven on shore. - Not an eye was closed- 
All was doubt, expectation, fear, hope, and the trepidation 
of awful suspense. Each gazed with dreadful anxiety to 
that quarter where it was hoped land would be discovered. 

A little after midnight the cry of Landf Land^ was heard 
on board the Pinta, the most forward vessel. Having been 
often before deceived, suspense became the more painful, 
till morning, when all doubts were dispelled. Land was 
visible. With tears of joy the crews of the three vesseU 
«ungahymn of thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

In a rich dress* with a drawn sword; Columbus landed^ 

b 
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and took poiiseshion, for the crown of Castile and Lieoti. 
The Spauiardg were surprised at the noTeitj of the scene. 
The nakied simplicitj of the natives, beardless^ with long 
black hair, and other shape than their own ; struck them 
With astonishment ; nor less the noveitj of everj herb^ 
each shrub and tree* 

IS or less was the wonder of the natives, at the sight of 
the Sj^^iniards, whom thejr regarded as the children of the 
sun ', but greater was their astonishment at the sight of the 
ships, which ther considered as living animals with wiiigs ; 
with ejes of lightning and with tongues of thunder. 

Columbus made several voyages after this $ but Aoieri- 
cus V» spucius, a Florentine adventurer, robbed him of a 
name Uvat ought to have been given the New World, 

Guid and silver were the great objectsof search ; and 
these were found in South America ; and here the settle- 
ments of the Spanish were made; while above a centurj 
elapsed* from the first discovery ot North America, before 
it was again visited' with success for purposes of settlement^ 
exci-ptiug in Mexico and about the Isthmus of Darien« « 

Ma\ 149r« Gioviinni ^Caboto, or Jiohn Cabot, a Yenitian^ 
having received a eomnission from Henry Vil| of Eng« 
land, sailed from Bristol ; and, on the 24th of June, dis- 
covered Newfoundland* Leaving this Island, and steering 
ivestwardly, he soon discovered the continent. His course 
was new directed northwardly in pursuit of a northeast 
passage to the East Indies, to the 6rth degree of N. Lati- 
tude, according to some authors^ and, according to others^ 
which account we consider the more probable^ to about the 
56th or 5rth. 

Thence returning, he pursued a S. W. course, along the 
continent of N. America, to the bay of Chesapeak $ or, as 
others suppose, to East Florida ; and thence returned to 
England, without any where attempting a settlement 

From this time, although Cabot had pretended to take 
possession of the coast in the name of Henry Vli, nothing 
was done towards effecting a settlement till the reign of 
J^iisabtthv 
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In 1524, Yezxazzano, a Fiorentiue, uoder the auspices 
of Francis I. of France, sailed along the coast from Florida 
to the 50th degree of North latitude. The next year he 
made another voyage : but the crevr were lost ; and the 
French) for many years, relinquished farther thoughts of 
discovery or settlement. 

- In 1578, Queen Elizabeth granted letters patent to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, to make discoveries and setljeiihents. 
Gilbert spent some time about Cape Breton and Newfound- 
land) taking possession in the name of the Queen ; but wis ^ 
lost on his passage home. 

In 1584, h)s half brother, the famous and upfortunate 
Sir Walter Raleigh, obtained similar letters patent, witk 
irery ample powers : and in July entered PampUco Sound, 
now in North Carolina. 

He then proceeded to the Roanoke ; and spent sereral 
^eeks in examining the native productions of the soil, and 
in traflBc with the Indians ; who manifested no fear, nor 
disposition to hostility. Sir Walter arrived in England ia 
September. Elixabetbi in honor of her own reign, and of 
her virginity 9 denominated the new country, Virginia. 

In the spring of the succeeding year, Raleigh sailed 
from England with Seren small ships^ laden with provis* 
ions, arms and passengers, for a settlement. In June he 
arrived at the island of Roanoke and established a colon j 
of one hundred and eight persons. 

Enquiries were immediately made by the adventurers foe 
gold, which they supposed equally abundant in North and 
South America j and in fruitless search for whiqh, they 
spent most of that iimc, which ought to hare been sedtt- 
ously employed in securing the means of their own sub- 
sistence. 

In'iil86, Sir Francis Drake arrived with provisions, an* 
about one hundred more colonists : but, a violent storm 
arising, and continuing for three days, several of his vos- 
sets were damaged ; and that containing the men and pro- 
-visions, having been forced to sea, the colonists requested 
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Sir Francis to take them to England 5 with which requeU 
he complied. 

A ihort time after the departure of Drake, Sir Walter \ 
arriTcd, with provisions for the colonjr. Not finding them, 
he returned. Soon after, Sir Richard GrenvlUe arrired, 
with large supplies, in three ships. 

Search for the colonists proving abortive, he also depart- 
ed; after having left fifteen of his crew, with provisions for 
two years : of whom, as nothing was ever heard,it was little 
doubted but that they were destroyed by the savages ; tho' 
the Indians declared that they left the country. 

During Sir Walter's stay he had familiarized himself to 
the habit of smoking tobacco* Some of which he carried 
with him to England, and introduced its use among the 
Court and nobility. 

Thus, though Virginia did not yield the precious metals 
sought} it has yielded that by which nbundaace of the pre- 
cious metals have been obtained. Such are the powers of 
example and of habit, that what is at first nauseous to the 
taste, and intoxicating to the brain^ becomes afterwards a 
supposed comfort, and at length is made a pretended ne- 
cessary of life. 

158r. This year Sir Walter made another attempt to 
establish a colony, with three ships, and one hundred and 
fifty man and some women ; which adventurers he incorpo- 
rated nnder the title of '< the Borough of Raleigh in Virgin- 
ia ;" the legislative power being invested in a Governor 
and twelve counsellors. 

These were ordered to Chesapeak bay, which had been 
discovered during the previous year. They however went 
to Roanoke ; where, after having learned the loss of their 
countrymen left by Grenville, they concluded once more to 
attempt effecting a settlement. One of the Indians, who 
had visited England, and had returned, was christened, and 
styled <( Lord of Roanoke and Desamonguepeuk." The 
first child of English descent was born here this year, and 
named Virginia* 
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The preparations of the Spanish to inyade England with 
their Invincible Armada ; the part taken by Raleigh and 
GreaviUe, and the need of their services in the protection 
of the kingdom ; as well as of the armed vessels destined for 
the relief of the colon j) together with the risque of capture 
bjr the Spanish ; ail conspired to.prevent the .succours need- 
ed bjr the unfortunate adventurers at Roanoke. 

In 1589, Sir Walter «old his patent to Sir Thomas Smith 
and a company of London merchants ; whoi the next year, 
sent three ships to Roanoke. Before the company were 
left, three years antecedent^ it had been agreed* should 
they remove, that they should mark on some trees, or posts, 
the name of the place to which they should remove. 

The word Croatan was found ; the name of an Indiaa 
tovn, about fifty miles distant, on the north side of Cape 
Look-out : to which place, attempting to sail, the next day, 
from the violence of the weather, their cables being parted,. 
atid their provisions scanty,- they concluded to return t* 
England* No search w^s afterwards made for the colonyi 
and nothing further was ever heard of them. 

In 1G0£, Bartholomew Gosnold left Falmouth, in a 
small bark with thirty persons, intending to effect a settle* 
mentin the north part of Virginia, lie discovered a head 
land, where be came to anchor ; and, having found abun- 
dance of cod, he called the cape, Cape Cod. Directing his 
course to the S. W. in a few days he discovered Nantucket, 
Buzzard's Bay, Martha' ?» Vineyard, and one of the fclliza- 
beth Islands ; which still retains the Indian name of Cutty- 
hunk ; and on which he built a fort and a storehouse ; but, 
from some uneasiness or misfortune, the island was soon 
abandoned, and the company returned to England. 

The accounts given by Gosnold. and subsequently con* 
firmed by others, who visited where he had been, began to 
enspirit many of the English with a determination again 
to attempt the so often frustrated plan of a colony in what 
was still called Virginia. 
Sir Walter Raleigh having been accused of high treasoh. 
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his patent became yoid. James, who succeeded Elizabeth^ 
granted, in 1606, letters patent to two companies, called 
the London and the Plymouth Colonies ; by wHich the two 
companies were authorized to possess the territories lying 
between the 34th and 45th degrees of North Latitude : the 
Southern part to the London, and the Northern to the 
Plymouth, Company ; the king himself having undertaken 
to frame for them a code of laws. 

Three ships were provided by the London company, on 
board of which were 105 persons, who were ejtpectcd to re- 
main at Roanoke, which was the place of their destination* 
The command of this squadron was given to Captain Chris* 
topher Newport, who sailed from London on the SOth Dec. 
1606; and, after a tedious and disasterous passage of four 
months, by the circuitous route of the W. Indies, ct^ the 
£6th of April, discovered Cape Henry, the southern Cape 
of the Chesapeak, a storm having driven him Northwardly 
beyond the place of bis cfestinntion. Soon after he discov- 
ered Cape Charlej», and entered the spacious bay of the 
Chesapeak. 

.Gratified by the appearance of the country, the company 
resolved to begin a settlement ; and the neighboring situa- 
tions were explored. Passing above Old Point Comfort, a 
party proceeded up a beautiful river, by the Indians called 
Powhatan, and by the colonists, in honor of James I, called 
Jame8.4Uver. On a peninsula some way up this river, they 
determined to commence a settlement, calling the place 
Jamestown. This was the first British settlement that was 
not abandoned. 

Shortly after the company received supplies from Eng** 
land, and an accession to their numbers, making the whole 
about two hundred. Two vessels were freijghted for Eng- 
land ; the one loaded with a yellow and brilliant sand, 
common in many places of that vicinity, and Which the 
colonists vainly considered as containing a large propof 
tionof-gold : the other was laden with cedar. 

Among the memberd of the council, the most active, able, 
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resolute, daring and persevering^ was Capt. John Smith ; 
to whom, more than to any other, the success of the estab- 
lifihment was indebted. Captain Smith having passed a 
considerable distance into the desart, to explore the Chick- 
ahoming river, was taken prisoner bj a large partj of In- 
dians ; who determined to put him to death. 

For this purpose, he was confined, and led to the place of 
execution : his head was placed up^n a stone, for the par- 
pose of beating out his brains with clubs. Powhatan, the 
most powerful Indian chief of that vicinity, at whose pal- 
ace the execution was to take place, stood over Captaia 
Smith, turning a deaf ear to the pathetic and continued 
sulicitatioDs of his daughter, Pocahontas, then about thir- 
teen years of age. 

The entreaties of Pocahontas not prevailing, before the 
fatal blows were given she fell upon Smith, clasping his 
neck with her arms, and resting her head upon his. Pow- 
hatan relented ; and, two days after, sent Smith to James- 

iOffQ. 

In June, 1608« Capt. Smith left Jamestown, in an open 
boat with thirteen men, fur. the purpose of exploring the 
Chesapeak, its creeks, harbors and rivers ; and to open an 
iutercourse with the Indians. During an absence of six 
weeks he explored the bay on each side as far as the Rap- 
palAannock. In a subsequent expedition, he explored the 
Bay quite up to the Susquehannah, sailing up the principal 
rivers to a considerable distance* 

1609. The destruction of the whole colony was plotted 
bj the Indians $ but their intention was rendered abortive 
by the friendship of Pocahontas towards the English. She» 
in a very dark night, went to Jamestown, and disclosed to 
the president the plot of her father. The colony was put 
on their guard ; and Powhatan soon after reconciled. 

l6ld« A famine having reduced the. company from five 
hundred to only sixty, it was resolved to abandon the 
country, and return to England. For this purpose they 
had already embarked ; but, meeting Lord Delaware, who 
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had, the previous year, been appointed Governor, under a 
new charter, with one hundred and fifty men and a large 
supply of proyisionsy they consented to return and r^ettle 

the colony. 

Under the administration of Delaware, the affairs of the 
company wore a mor;i auspicious aspect. Captain Argal 
was Kent up the Potomac to obtain provisions ; where he 
found a young Englishman by the name of Spelman, who 
had been saved from the fury of Powhatan by the interces- 
sion of his daughter, the benevolent Pocahontas. Two 
years after, Capt. Argal was again sent to the Potomac for 
corn 4 where he learned that Pocahontas, from some un- 
known cause, had secreted herself frotjf her father. Argal 
found means to discover her retreat, and took her with him 
to Jamestown ; expecting the possession of her would ha^ve 
a beneficial effect on the feelings of her father. 

The next year she married an English gentleman by the 
nane of Rolfe. She embraced the Christian religion, and 
was baptized by the name of Rebecca. She died four years 
after,at Gravesend, on her return with her husband from 
England. She left One son, whose descendants inherited 
lands from her title ; and from whom are descended many 
respectable families in Virginia ; who, instead of morti- 
fication, ought to glory in the virtues of their illustrious 
ancestor. 

1614* Capt* Argal was sent from Jamestown to Man- 
hattan (now New-York.) ta lay claim to it on account of 
its discovery by Hudson in 1609. Here were a few 
Dutch traders, who immediately acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of king Jamei^, and the governor of Virginia under him. 

I6r9. A provincial legislature was convoked, eleven 
corporations sending representatives to the colonial conven- 
tion. Shortly after arrived upwards of twelve hundred 
persons, to increase the population of the colony. 

One Hundred and fifty ^'oung women, ^^ hapdsome and 
incorrupt." were sent to Virginia: who were sold to the 
planters for one hundred, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
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of tobacco each $ tobacco being then valued at three shil- 
lingd per pound. We are not iaformed vihether this liva^ 
a speculating traffic of girl-holders^ nor of the manner of 
courtship, nor selection of wives. They, however^ were 
not sold to slaver)^ : though twenty of the sable sons of Af- 
rica were about the same time brought there in a Dutch ves- 
selj and sold ; whence we may date the commencement of 
the cruel and impolitic system of slaveholding in the South- 
ern States. 

Let us now attend to the affairs of New-England. Capt. 
Smith, (1614) was sent from England to explore norih 
Virginia. He ranged along the coast from Penobscot to 
Cape Cod, making obseivaijons on (he shores, harbors, i;*!- 
ands and headlands : he made a Map of the country ; and 
on his retrrn to England showed it to prince Charles (af* 
terwardsthe royal martyr) who, from the description of It 
given by Smith, declared that the country should be called 
New-England. Cape Ann« was so called by the prince, 
from respect to his mother. 

One of his vessels Smith lefti>ehind with orders to Thom- 
as Hunt, the master, to load it with fish, and proceed iin<- 
mediately to Malaga. Hunt, under pretext of traffic, se- 
duced twenty-four Indians on board his sliip, baaicly put 
them under hatches, and sold them to the Spaniards in 
Malaga. 

Capt. Hobson was sent to New-England, the same year, 
to effect a settlement ; but. on his arrival, was attacked by 
the Indians, with aitows frum twenty canoes : was himself 
wounded, and some of his men. Discouraged by this onset 
of the savages, and hopeless of success ia making u settle* 
ment, he immediately returned to G. Britain. Two at- 
tempts were made in the two succeeding years to fix an e*^ 
tablishment in N. Englandy i«rtT)oth proved iinsucccsiJul. 

The Rev. Mr. Robinson with his flock, of the reformi'd 
church of the north of England, usually denominated Puri- 
tans, removed to Amsterdam in 1606, and soon afterMo 
l»eyden. A variety tf motives led hU congregation Vj turn 
. • • • . ' ■ C 
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tlieir attention to the new world : the prindpal were, the 
eTijoyment of perfect libertj of conscience ; " the preserva- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs distinct from those of the 
state ;" and a hope of lajing a foundation for an extensive • 
trnptre, that should be purged from all religious impuri- 
ties. The second attempt of the agents of Mr. Robinson's 
congregation to negociate with the Virginia company, prov- 
ed successful, (1619.) 

1620. A part of the congregatioUi who were to cross 
4he Atlantic and make preparation for the rest, left Lejden 
in Jul J, and sailed from Southampton) in England, in Au- 
gust : but, on account of the lestkiness of one of their ships^ 
they were twice compelled to return. 

On the 6th of September they sailed from Plymouth ; and, 
at day-break, on the 9th of November, they discovered 
Cape Cod. Pursuing their course southwardly, with intent 
to discover Hudson's river, they fell among shoals, and al- 
tered their course to the northward. 

It is stated that the master of the ship had been bribed in 
Holland, to convey them north of Manhattan, that they 
might not disturb the Dutch there; who, though they had 
once submitted to the authority ;of the English, from rein- 
forcements and enlargement of this colony, had long since 
thrown off the British yoke. On the 10th of November the 
ship anchored in Cape Cod harbor. 

Perceiving that they were so far north as to be without 
the territory of the south Virginia Company, some hesita- 
tion arose : but the winter was at hand, and it was now to9 
late to 70 in search of a settlement within the jurisdiction 
of that company. 

Previous to their landing, after prayer and thankgiving, 
they formed themselves into a body politic, binding them- 
selves by a written covenant so be governed by the decis- 
ions of a majority. . This instrument was subscribed by 
forty-pne, who with their children and domestics, amount- 
Ctd-to-one hundred and one j)ersons. Mr John Carver was 
cliosen, without, a dissentient, Governor for one year. 
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Parties were sent on shore to make iliscoveri(?3. Some 
Indians were seen but could not be overlakcn. A consid- 
orable quantity of corn was found in heapji of sand, secured 
iti baskets,, which served foi sped the ensuing spring, and 
tended to save the adventurers from famine. 

On the 6th of December, Carver, Standii^h, Winslov.* 
Bradford and others, sailed to various plJces, to discover a 
suitable situation for a. settlement. Monday. December 
nthj 0. S. they landed at what was afterwards called New* 
Flymoulh, and from the goodness of the harbor, and the fn- 
vorable appearance of the land; resolved here to commencu^ 
a settlement. 

A house was immediately built : the company was divid* 
ed into nineteen families, and lots of ground assigned to 
each for houses and gardens. In January they began Jo lay 
out a (own in two rows of houses: in February they attend* 
ed to their military concerns, and appointed Miles Staft- 
dish their Captain. * . 

in March, an Indian, who had learnt some broken Eng- 
lish from a little intercourse with l^nglishmen who had be:- 
fore been fishing on the coast, came, fearlessly and unat- 
tended, into the open street of the town, exclaiming <' W«U 
oome fioglishmen, Welcome Englishmen." This Indian 
informed them that a plague the year before, or, as son^e 
state, four years before, had destroyed all the Indians m 
the vicinity. 

Through the friendly interposition of this Indian, whose 
name was Samoset,a treaty was made with Massasoiet, th6 
most powerful sachem of tlie neighboring tribes, which Mas 
unioterruptedly maintained for fifty years. 

The fatigues and diseases, to which the company, wei-e 
exposed, together with a deprivatiMn of the comforts and 
conveuiencies they had heretofore enjoyed, swept away one 
half of their number, before the hext spring: among thero 
the Governor, id whose room Mr. William Bradford was 
elected. Their. bodies were buried near the shore, and cov* 
ered with level $QdS| that this great diminution of their 
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Jiumber might not be known to tbe Indiana by the discoV^^ 
*7 of their graves. 

September 19th, 1621. Gov. Bradford sent a shaUop 
with ten men and three Indians, to make discoveries in the 
bay, and traffic with the Indians At the bioUom of the bay 
tiiey landed under a cliff, supposed to be Copps' Hill in 
Boston ; had an interview with the chief 5 agreed upon arr 
tides of submission and friendly intercourse^ collected 
some beaver, and returned. 

In November the company received an addition of thirty 
five persons, brought over in a ship from England. The 
ship however brought no provisions 5 and it was necessary 
she should immediately return. The colonists, great as 
was their own want of provisions, generously victualled 
l^'er, though in consequence, they were obli{{cd to ptit tliem- 
sclves on half allowance for six months. 

The returning ship was laden with clapboards, beaver 
skins.. &c. to the value of ^500. The nextyear two vessels 
arrived, bringing provisions, goods, and about sixty passen- 
gers, for the settlement. 

Settlements were made in 1623 under the orders of Ma^- 
son and Gorges, whoh«d obtained patents of territory in 
New-England, at Piscataqua, (Portsmouth, N- H*) and at 
Dover. A settlement was also begun the next year at 
Cape Ann. 

16£8, The council for New-England sold to Roswetl 
Young, and others, a patent for all that part of New-Eng- 
land, lying between three miles north of the Merrimac 
and three south of Charles river. Thus was laid a founda* 
tion for a union of the settlements under one colony. A 
settlement was this year begun at Naumkeak, (Salem) un- 
der the government ol Mr. John Eiidicot, 

1629. King Charles incorporated "the governor and 
company of Massachusetts' bay in New -England." An a- 
grcement was made at Cambridge, between Sir Richard Sal- 
lonntall, Thomas Dudley, John Winthropand others, (0 be 
prepared the next March to embark with their families t© 
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New-England, to settle in that country. Winlhiop was 
made Governor, and Dudley Deputy Governor, 

The next spring they embarked with fourteen vefsejs. 
Several gentlemen of wealth and eminence accompanied : 
the men, women and children, making in Hie whole about 
fifteen hundred. These first planted themselves in Chariest- 
town, but soon after crossed the river to the peninsula, 
Shawmut, (Boston) where the first General Court was this 
.year held. 

Artrcles of faiths were agreed upon, to which every one 
was required to assent, and become a member of the 
church, before he could bo entitled to vote at the elections, 
-or could become eligible to the office of a magistrate or 
juryman. Thus could those, who, at such risque, under 
&Qch hardships, and wHh such sacrifices, had fied from re- 
ligious intolerance, exercise immediately an intolerance 
certainly not less severe nor less unjust } and deprive a 
fellow citizen of his civil rights, because he could not con-' 
scientiously rabscribe to every article of religion, believed 
by the majority. 

But, while Vft lament this intolerance, we ought to re-, 
nember that it was the rage of the times, not less in Amer- 
ica than in Eiirope* Even Virginia, above thirty years af*- 
ter, made it penal for parents to refuse to baptize their 
children $ and passed the most severe laws against Qua« 
kers^ fobidding their residence among them, imprisoning 
them till they shiould abjure their tenets, or leave the coun- 
try ; severely punishing the first and second- return, but 
inflicting death on the third* 

In the year 1634, there wefe Settlements above thirty 
miles distant from Boston in every direction : hence it be- 
came impracticable with convenience for 411 Ihc freemen to 
attend the general Court. The constitution was fhcrerorc 
altered to a representative democracy, twentyfour dele- 
gates representing the different towns. Pour geoeraiCourts 
were to beheld every year, lo (hat of the gencr»l election, 
all the freemen were to attend 5 but the freemen of every 
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town might choose deputies to represent them at the other 
three general Courts. 

This form of legislation remained, with little alteration) 
during the continuance of the charter* Seven men were 
chosen in Boston tp regulate the division of the town "lands. 
Their powers were afterwards enlarged, and .hence arose, 
tbtuughout New-England, the custom of choosing Select- 
men, to regulate town affairs. A market, and public i«n 
weie erected, and the first merchant's shop was opened. 

I63r. The troops of Massachusetts and Connecticut had 
several engagements with the Pecpiot Indiana, and finally 
subdued them. This jear waa famous for a great t^eolog* 
ical disturbance made by Ann Hutchinson, a woman of 
much subtilty and considerable talents $ who was accused 
of maintaining heresies, and suppovting them by lectures 
frequently given to large auditories. 

The consequence was a synod of the Ministers, elders 
and messengers, of the churches; who, after three weeks 
deliberation, condemned eighty-two opinions as heretical $ 
which bad been disseminated In New-England : and, fear* 
ful of public disturbance by her adhereat8» fifty-eight per» 
sons were^ disarmed $ and none were allowed to remain 
within the jurisdiction without the consent of a magistrate*. 

Some banishments of course took place; Mrs. Hutchin*' 
9on herself was banished ; and, with her husband and chiU 
dren, removed to Rhode-Jsland* 

The legislature this year founded a public school at ^ew^ 
town, afterwards called Cambridge. Two years after, Mr. 
John Harvard of Charlestown, a Clergyman, left a legacy of 
^779 1 17 : i to the above mentioned school : a gift, which, 
considering the value of money at the time, and the profes- 
sion of the donor, a profession seldom incumbered with th 
burdens of wealth, marks his great public spirit and his 
zeal for the diffusion of erudition. 

Cambridge, in England, having been the place where 
many of Uie first settlers of New-England had received 
their education, the name of Ncwt5>n was altered to that of 
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Cambiidge, by tlie legislature, and the school was establish* 
ed under the appellation of Harvard College. In Cam.« 
bridge was established (l6a9J the first printing office iatro^ 

duced in North America. 

« 

One hundred laws^bj the appellation oC^< The Body of 
Liberties,'' were established (1640) for the government of 
the colony. Many of these were highly necessary and ad<» 
vantageous ; but the admixture of theological cootrol, and 
civil poHcy, mu^t have been a source of constant perplex* 
ity. 

Mo injunction was to be laid ^on sny church) church^ 
officer, or member, in point of doctrine, worship or disci- 
pline, besides the institution, of the Lord." When the 
law was defective, decision was to be << by the word oF 
God.'» 

> After a slight sketch of the affairs of yirgioia, to the 
present date, for the sake of greater per8picu4ty,rthose of 
the different colonies will be, for the most part, distinctly 
considered. 

1622. Powhatan, who from the time of the marriage of 
his daughter with Mr. Rolfe, had been invariably friendly 
to the Virginia colony, having died four years beforoi was 
succeeded by Opechancanough. Thii^ chief was not less- 
notorious for his audacity and subtlety, than for his^alousjf 
and cruelty. 

So perfect had been the peace, and 8<r constant and oiti-^ 
reserved the intercourse of the colonists and the Indiamsi 
that the latter had been supplied with muskets, and taught 
their use ; while the fotmer, considering themselves in per- 
fect safety, had long neglected almost every species of pre- 
caution, unsuspectingly admitting the savages to their 
dwellings by night and by day, as innoxious or friendly vis- 
itors. 

In this slate of peace, ano perfect confidence on the one 
part, on the morning of the 22d of March, the Indians came 
among the colonists, in their usual friendly manner; and, 
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at the appointed moment) murdered three haodred and Curt 
ty-sc\'en men, women and children. 

Notice having bee=n given the preceding night by a friend- 
Ijr Indian to one of the planters, who had time to inform 
those of Jamestown and its vicinity of their danger, the mas«. 
aacre was more limited than it otherwise would haVe been $ 
it having been the design of the savagea to destroy the 
whole settlement. 

A famine succeeded, which greatly a«lded to the distress- 
es occasioned by the massacre. Of eighty plantations only 
eight remained. The want of provisions and the loss of 
persona were, however, soon, in some degree supplied and 
alleviated by the arrival from En^aod of twenty ships, with 
provisions,, arms and thirteen hundred souls. A general 
war with the savages was levied with success, and in a 
short time most of the neighboring tribes were extermina- 
ted or slain. 

1624. The company, after having expended above one 
liundred thousand pounds, was dissolved 5 and the colony 
taken into the hands of the king 5 there being now about 
tMgliteen hundred persons left, of above nine thousand, be. 
Sides those tliat were born in the colony. 

The king issued a special commission, appointing a gov- 
ernor and twelve counsellors, fo^ the superintendelnce of 
the colony ; and in whom all legisUtive and executive pow. 
ors were vested. For several years, under this administra- 
tion, the colony suffered much from burdensome, vexatious 
and arbitrary regulations an<! procedures. 

Sir John Harvey was appointed Governor in 16^9, whose 
tyrannical, rapacious and oppressive deportment, so excited 
the resentment of the colonists, that they seized him, and 
sent hrra a prisoner to England. 

King. Charles, though at first equally disposed with hi* 
father to maintain a royal government- in Virginia, having 
involved himself in great difficulty with his people and par* 
liamcnt, at home, seems to have relented in his severity to- 
wards his colonies. 
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Sir William Berkley succeeded Harvey, whose commis* 
sion was revoked. The talents, probitj and saavitj of 
manners, which he exemplified, were highly pleasing: nor 
^ess was the gratification to learn that he was directed to 
summon the burgesses to meet the governor and council in 
gienet^a] assembly*. 



Clio^teT 11. 



ilATNC, NEWHAMPSHIRB, MASSACHUSETTS, TfiRMOKji;, 
CONNECTICUT, AND RHODE-ISLAND. 

ili^ffcfttnal mttempt to settle Maine— Charter to Gorges — sepanttion frOSo 
Maasaehusctts proper — ^Firat aettlcment of XcwharopBhire--Settlev 
meat of Exeter— Separation frwA Maaaaehuaetts — Union -with, anA 
subsequent separation from Massachusetts'— Offeusire and defenaiTe * 
Bokm of the New-England States— Indian war— defenee of Nam* 
her Four— Internal commotions— Dartmouth College— King Fhii* 
iip's war— >AlUanee with the Naragansetls — General rising of the In- 
dians throughout New-England — ^Defeat of the Naragansetts — Defeat of 
the Indians and death of Phillips— Forfeiture of the charter of Massa- 
«huaett^Arrival of Andros— -Andros seized— Charter resuraed-^Nei^ 
dbArter granted— Attack and surrender of Louisburg — ^Disappointment 
€f a Fench fleet— Insurrection in Massachosett»— Its suppression—* 
Settlement of Connectieut— ArriTal of Wbthrop — War with the Pe- 
^nots— Their defeat— New-HaTen colony— Forms of goveroment— 
Charter of Charles the second— Secretionof the charter fromAndrOfr^^i' 
Tale Coll(ge**-Territorial disputes— Roger Williams moTes to Rhedq* 
&land-««settles Pi-Ofid9noe-«-Settlementof Newport— Religious tolerv 
tion-Charter granted the Earl of Warviiik^^hartef of Charles the 
second— Rhode-Island deprired of its oharter-r-Charter pe««asumed«— • 
Brown UniTersitjr. • 

MMJCE. 

THE first attempt to make any settlement in tke State 
of Maine was in 1607. Two ships, with a hundred men 
antl provisions, were sent from England bj Sir John Pop- 
bam. They landed in August, at the mouth of the Rlenne* 
beck, or Sagadahock. A store-house was built and fortifi* 
ed : and in December the ships departed, leaving behind 
forty-five persons. 

' When visited, the next year, bj ships bringing them 
supplies, thej determined^ with one consent, to return } 
considering the country " a cold, barren, mouataibous des- 
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art $^' where thej could find nothing but ^ extreme extreoa^ 
ities." 

The Plymouth colonists obtained a patent for Kepnebeck 
in 1628 ; and erected a house for trade. Some scatlered 
settlemeats were made in the province some jeat^s after ; 
when the first began under Gorges and Mason in New* 
Hampshire. 

1639. A distinct charter was grant<%d to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, of all tlie land from Piscataqua to Sagadahock ; and 
the territory was called The Province of Maine, In tliis 
province he established a government, and incorporated a 
city, near the mountain Agamenticus^in York, and called it 
Gorgeana. 

A general caurt was held at Saco, in 1640. In 1653 the 
Province was taken under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
by their own request. Commissioners were sent to York 
to receive their sufaypaission. The Province was made a 
county, and called Yorkshire ; the towns sending deputies 
to the general court at Boston. 

Massachusetts also claimed this Province as lying withia 
her charter of 1628. Sir F. Gorges being dead, and his es- 
tate in the province felling to his son, who, through despair 
or inability, paid little attention to it; and for some time 
the inhabitants ^< managed their own affairs in their own 
way ;*' more attentive to the profits of lumber, than to the 
advantages of agriculture. Falmouth, (now Portljftid.) was 
incorporated In 1718 $ several towns of minor importance 
having been previously settled. 

The (settlers of the Province, as well as those of New- 
Hampshire, had been long distressed by the Indians ; till 
(1726,) a treaty was made between them and the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, from which resulted a long peace. 
Hostilities afterwards arose ; and the inhabitants suffered 
much, till the conclusion (1749) of another treaty, founded 
on the principles of that of 1726. ^ * 

It were useless here, and much beyond the province of 
onr intentions, to examine the different grants of territory, 
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aod endeavor to ascertain the boundaries, of the State of 
Maine. On this subject, as on all subjects in which the 
historj of the District is concerned, almost all that can be 
known^'of importance) may be acquired by a perusal of 
Gov* SuUiviin's History of the District* 

Maine was incorporated with Massachusetts in 1691. In 
1786, 1787. 180£ and 1816, attempts were made to sep- 
arate from Massachusetts Proper; to which • separation a 
majority of the inhabitants were averse. In 1819, numer* 
ous petitions for separation were presented to the legisla- 
ture ; and an act was passed for obtaining the full senti- 
ments of the inhabitants : a due majority appearing in fa- 
vor of forming Maine into anew State, a convention was to 
be called, and a constitui ion formed* 

A vast majority appearing in favor of separation, the 
Convention met in Portland, and framed a Constitution^ 
which they submitted to Che inhabitantaof the District. The 
Constitution was adopted almost unanimously ; and the 
District of Maine, by an act of Congress of March 3, 18£0, 
became an independent State. 

JTEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Capt. John Smith, of whom we have already 8|}okeD3 
ranging along the shore from Penobs^cot to Cape Cod, in 
the year 1 6l 4, discovered the river Piscataqua, which he 
found to be a safe harbor with a rocky shore* On his be^ 
turn to England, he published a description of the country 
be had examined, together with a map. 

* Capt. John Mason, one of the council of the Plymouth 
Company (1621) procured a grant of all the land from the 
river of Naumkeak (now Salem) round Cape Ann, to the 
river Merrimac ; op each of those rivers to the farthest 
head ; then to^oss from one head to the other* The nest 
year a grant'ii^s made to Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorge:^ 
of all the lauds between Merrimac and Sagadahock, and 
back to.CaiRidd. 
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In l6Sd) a settlement was begun at Piscataqua. In 
1629, the Indians granted to John Whelewrith and others 
a vast tract. The same jear a new grant was made by the 
Plymouth Company to Mason » from the middle of Piscata- 
qua river to its head, thence northwestward until 60 miles 
from the mouth of the harbor were finished : also through 
Merrimac river to its head, thence westward till 60 miles 
were finished ; thence to cross over land to the end of 60 
miles accounted from Piscataqua river* This tract was 
called New> Hampshire. 

The towns of Portsmouth, Dover, Hampton and Exeter^ 
were laid out in 16S5, and before 1640, settlements made in 
all of them. Soon after the patent holders of the lands ly«- 
ing north of the Piscataqua agreed to assign all their inter- 
ests of jurisdiction to Massachusetts. 

New-Hampshire continued under the junsdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts till, in 1679; a commission passed the great seal 
of England inhibiting the jurisdiction of Massachusetts 
over all lands extending from three miles north of the Mcr« 
rimac, to the province, of Maine, constituting a President 
and Council to govern, the Province^ establishini^ a general 
form of government, with an assembly, &c. The Assembly 
to be chosen by the people 5 the President and Council ta 
be appointed by the crown. 

The first Assembly met at Portsmouth| March I6ib, 1680, 
This Assembly consisted of eleven members : fioin Ports- 
mouth 3; from Dover 3 5 from Hampton 3, and from Exe* 
ter 2 ; the whole number of voters being 209* 

Mason* grandson of the Mason before ipentioned, arriv.« 
ed die nextyear, and assumed the title of lo^vproprietor ' 
which assumption was considered a usurpation of royal au^ 
thority. To prevenWieing apprehended, under a warrant 
for that purpose^ he quitted the <joloRy and returned to 
Europe.. 

In 1685, a commission was issded to Joseph Dudley^ ap- 
pointing him " President of his Majestj's Territory oif 
New England.-'- To him succeeded Sir Edmund AmliO)?, 
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under whose tyrannical and oppressive government the 
people of New-England greatlj sufl(^red. 

Andros having been seized and imprisoned by the people 
of Bof^ton, New Hampshire remained a fchort time in an un- 
settled state. A convention was called in 1680$ and it 
was determined that New-Flampshire should unite with 
Massachusetts. Three years after, Allen obtained a com- 
mission from the crown for the government of New-Hamp- 
shire, and his son in law. Usher, was appointed lieutenant 
tjovcrnor. 

Aboat this time commenced a war with the Indians, 
V hich continued with little interruption till iriS. It would 
be a transgreision on our limits to relate the particulars of 
the cruelties or successes of the savagesi or of the sufierings 
and final triumph of the colonists. 

During the latter part of this war the enemy perpetrated 
the greatest barbarities which had ever been known in New- 
Kngland. Some of the captives were roasted alive—- others 
mangled and tortured to death. No pity was shown to the 
aged and infirm; and children of both sexes were murdered 
without mercy. . <« in one instance an infant was tied to the 
coipse of its parent, and left to perish sucking the breast of 
its dead mother."* Terrible was the condition of those who 
fared the best, subject as they were to the hardships of trav- 
elling, half naked and barefoot, through pathless desarta 
and cragg^ mountains. 

The story of the capture of Mrs. Johnson, is probably- 
familiar to most of my young readers, as also the affecting 
account of the surprise of the fort in Hinsdale, in 1795, 
arid the capl^re of Mrs. Howe, with 13 other persons, who 
were taken to Canada, and suffered hardships almost in* 
credible. I cannot resist the impulse which prompts me to 
give at length, from Belknap's history of New- Hampshire, 
iho iutercbting account of the defence of the fort at Nam- 
berPour, 

• Col. Chareh's HUtory. 
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^ In the latter end of March, 1747, Captain Phinefias 
Stevens, who commanded a ranging company of thii^y men, 
came to Number-foar ; and finding the fort entire, defer- 
mined to keep possession of it. lie had not been there ma- 
ny days, when he was attacked by a very large party of. 
French and Indians^y commanded by \l, Debeline. 

" The dogg, by their barking, discovered that the enemy 
were near; which caused the gate to be kept shul, beyond 
the u&ual time. .One man went out to make discovery and 
was lired on ; but returned with a slight wound only. The 
enemy, finding thai they were discovered, arose from their 
concealment and fired at the fort on all sides. 

" 1 lie wind being high. tJiey set fire to the fences and log 
houses, till the fort was surrounded by flames. Captain 
Stevens took the most^rudent measures for his security-; 
keeping every vei^sel full of water, and digging trenches 
under the walls in several places ; so that a man might 
creep through, and extint^uish anv fire which might i^atch 
en ihe outride of the walls. 

*' 1 he fire of the fences did rot reach the fort ; nor did th|^ 
flaming arrows which they incessantly shot against it tak« 
otfect. Having continued this mode of attack for tw6 days, 
accompanied with hideous shouts and yells ; they prepared 
a wheel carriage, loaded with dry faggots, to be pushed be- 
fore them, that they might set fire to the fort Befote they 
proceeded to this operation, they demanded a cessation of 
arms till the sun-rising. which was granted. 

<< in the morning Debelioe came up with fifty men, and a 
flag of truce which he stuck in the ground, lie demanded 
a parley which was agieed to. A French officer, with a ' 
soldier and an Indian, then advanced; and proposed that- 
the garrison should bind up a quantity of provisions with 
their blankets, and having laid down their arms should be 
conducted prisoners to Montreal. 

•« Anolher^)ropo3al was that the two commanders should 
meet, and that an answer should then be given. Stevens 
met the French commander, who, without waiting for ifn/ 
answer, began to enforce his proposal, by threatening (b 
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itonnjhe forty and put every man to deatb^ if they »hott!d. 
rcfuae his terms, and kill one of his men. 
<^ Stevens answered, that he could hearken to no terms till 
the last extremity ; that he was entrusted with the defence 
of the fort, and was determined to maintain it, till he should 
ht convinced that the Frenchman could perform what he 
had threatened. He added, that it was poor encourage • 
mentito surrender, if they were all to be put to the sword* 
for killing one man, when it was probable they had already 
killed more. 

*< The Frenchman replied, <Go and see if your men dare ta 
iight any longer, and give me a quick answer.' Steven? 
returned, and asked his men whether they would fight or 
surrender. They unanimously determined to fight. This 
was immediately made known to the enemy, who renewed 
their shouting and fighting all that day and.night. On the 
morning of the third day, they requested another cessation 
for two hours. 
<< Two Indians came with a flag,and proposed, that if Ste* 
Tens would sell them provisiuus they would withdraw. He 
answered, that to sell them provisions for money was con- 
trary to the law of nations ; but that he would pay them 
five bushels of corn for every captive, for whom they would 
give an hostage, till the captive could be brought from Can- 
ada. After this answer, a few guns were fired, and the 
enemy were seen no more. 

*^ In this furious attack from a starving enemy, no lives 
were lost in the fort, and two men only were wounded. 
ISlo men could have behaved with more intrepidity in the 
midst nf such threatening danger. An express was imme- 
diately dispatched to Boston, and the news was there re- 
ceived with great joy. Commodore Sir Charles^Knowles, 
was so highly pleased with the conduct of Capt^ Stevens, 
that Ue presented him with a valuable and elegant aword» 
as a reward for his bravery. From this circumstance, the 
township, when it was incorporated, took the name of 
Charicdtown." 
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Iq ir41, New-Hamp{^hire had a governor distinct from 
that of Massachusetts. This was Benning Wentworth* 
During his administration was undertaken the expedition 
to Cape Breton, of. which an account is elsewhere given. 

In the jear 1745, was settled the claim of the heirs of 
Mason^ which had been in agitation and had caused gre^t 
contention for about acenturj. 

1769. Dr. Eleazer Wheelock^ of Lebanon* Connecticut, 
after having solicited funds in England, Scotland^ 4nd 
America, was principally instrumental in the establishment^ 
of Dartmouth College. The object wab at first, chieflj, the 
education of Indian ^oung men. This plan bat partialljr 
succeeded. ^ 

A College was. founded at Hanover, which, from its 
principal benefactor, the Earl of Dartmouth, was called 
Dartmouth College. Wheelock was appointed President ; 
a board of trustees was constituted with perpetual succes- 
sion ; and the College was endowed with a large landed 
estate. 

At the commencement of the revolution, 17^5, the Gov- 
ernor, Wentworth, quitted the Province* Information be* 
ing received of the battle of Lexington, the N. H. Provin- 
cial Congress, then sitting at Exeter, immediately raised 
three regiments, to be commanded by John Stark, (after- 
wards the famous General Stark) James Reed, and Enoch 
Poor.— A temporary Constitution was formed in 1776| 
consisting of a President, Council and House of Represen- 
tatives, &c. 

In 1778, 16 towns, bordering on Connecticut river^ from 
Cornish to Franconia, North, petitioned to be received into 
the new State of yermont, and their delegates were actu- 
ally admitted to a seat in her assembly. This act created 
much altercation for several years, by the conflicting claims 
for jurisdiction ; but in 1782, <( the people returned to their 
connection with New-Hampshire." 

In 1784 anew Constitution was formed, consisting of a 
Governor, Senate and House of Representatives. The 
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Senate consisting of twelve members.— The number §f 
Uepreflentatifres not limited : each town, consisting of 150 
rateable |>oll»,4o elect one : each town having 450 to elect 
two I the mean increasing number being SOO polls to one 
rc'prfsentitive. 

Ill 1 766. such was the general pressure, that a clamor 
foi paper money was universal. The Assemblv, then sit- 
ti 'i\2; Hi Kzeter, was surrounded bjr an armed mob. Bjr the 
i'' umess of the President^ however^ and a little artifice^ the 
multitude was scattered for the night, and the next daj the 
whole bodj was effectually dispersed, by the neighboring 
militia, and several of the leaders secured. 

In 1815, President John Wheelock, son and successor 
of the first Pn^ident of Dartmouth College^ came to an 
open rupture with a majority of the Trustees, and appealed 
to the Legislature. Difficulties had existed for several 
years. The Legislature appointed a committee to repair 
to Hanover, hear the parties, and make report at the next 
session. Soon after the examination had closed, the Trus- 
tees removed President Wheelock, and appointed Rev. 
Francis Brown in his stead. 

At the next session of^the Legislaturei (1816) an act was 
passed, entitled^ << An act to amend the Charter, and en- 
large and improve the corporation of Dartmouth College." 
By this act the number of Trustees was increased to 21, 
and a board of overseers appointed, consisting of t5 per- 
sons, 15 of whom to constitute a quorum foi^doing busi« 
ness. ' The College was changed to a University. The 
old Trustees resisted the act, declaring it unconstitutional $ 
aod although deprived of the College bttiIding,philosophical 
apparatus, &c, continued instruction as usual, in private 
buildings, and appealed to the Judiciai-y. In 18 IT, the 
cause was decided in favor of the University, and the con* 
stitutionality of the laws, by the Superior Court of N. H. 
The cause was then carried to the Supreme Court ofthe 
U. States, at Washington, and in February 1819, the whole 
proceedings were reversed, and the act of the State estab- 
lishing an University, declared unconstutional and void. 
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The old President) Wheelock, was appointed by the' 
Trustees of the University, to preside in the new Institu- 
tion. At his decease^ in ISir^ Rev. William Allen sue- 
ceeded. 

During the revolutionary war, the courage and patriots 
ism of no state exceeded that of New- Haifa pshire. As 
long as the battle of Bennington and the surrenderor Bitr- 
goyne are remembered, the enterprize, activity and valor 
of the soldiers of New-Hampshire will be subjects of just 
eulogy. 

Of the inhabitants of this State, its able and accurate 
Historian, the late Dr: Belknap,with great justice observes : 
<< Firmness of nerve, patience in fatigue, intrepidity In dan- 
*< ger, and alertness in actfon, are to be numbered among 
** their native and essential characteristics.— New-Hamp-? 
<< shire may be considered as a nursery of stern heroism, 
« producing men of firmness and valor I who can traverse 
<< mountains and deserts, encounter hardships, and can 
<< face an'enemy without terror."-»«Tbe same may be said^ 
^e trust, of all Ne w-£ngland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

. A sketch of the political history of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts, has been given till 4he year T 640. ^ Three years - 
after, those colonies, with Newhaven and Coi*^ecticut, en* 
teted into articles of union and amity, of offence and de- 
fence. 

One cause assigned for this coalition was, the encroach- 
ments 4>( the Dutch settled at New-Tork : but the principal 
was the necessity of concentrating their strength against 
the Indians, who appeared to be combining their forces for 
the purpose of totally extirpating the English. The sav- 
ages obtaining a knowledge ofi^thls confederacy, fearful of 
the issue of liieir intended onsets sent many of their prin- 
cipal sachems to offer terms df submission. 

In the year 1675, began the distressing and memorable 
w«r vitk the Indians, commonly denominated king Philip's 
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war; Philip being the principal sachem engaged against 
tht English* 

This celebrated warrior, whose principal residence was 
at Mount Hope, in Rhode-Island, had been for some time 
concerting, with the chiefs of his own and other tribes, a 
plan for totally destroying the English. Perceiving them 
extending their settlements in every direction, and appre- 
hending eventually the loss of all their hunting grounds, 
their liberties, rights and dominion } it is not surprising that 
(heir j^Iousy and resentment were roused. 

The war commenced between Philip and the Plymouth 
and Massachusetss colonies. Nine of the English were 
murdered in Swanzey, a frontier town bordering on the 
territory of Philip. The alarm was spread immediately ; 
a considerable force raised, and the savages pursued to 
their retreats : but they had fled from their dwellings. 

The Narraganset tribe was known to favor the cause of 
Philip ; for to that tribe, for safety, Philip had sent all his 
women and children. To strike a terror, and to prevent 
a junction with Philip, the troops raised against him imme- 
diately marehed against the Narragansets; who thus taken 
by surprise, and without the power of resistance, were 
compelled ta agree to a treaty of alliance ; and were to re- 
ceive ^< forty coats of cloth for Philip, delivered to them 
alive, and twenty for his head." 

Information having been obtained of the retreat of Phil- 
ip, another attack was made upon him, in a swamp, where 
the advantage was mostly on the side of the savages; the 
assault was without success. 

The Indians had so long lived on friendly terms with the 
English, that they were well acquainted with all their 
towns, and with the situation of each house, as well as with 
the places and tiroes of public worship, their roads and 
their fields, exceptiog the thickest settlements ; the coun- 
try being a vast wilderness. They hence had the power to 
approach a town in a large body, and put the inhabitants 
16 death; or waylay and dispatch tbe» in small parties* 
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With these advantages, and seeminglj in concert, in the 
autumn of this year, there was a general rising of the gar- 
ages throughout New-England $ abd no efforts of the eolo« 
nists could cause a discontinuance of their murders, their 
plundering^ burning and bearing away captives. 

Several were killed in Mendonr ; sixteen in Brookfield, 
and the town burnt; Northfield, Deerfield and Hadlejr 
were attacked ; many lives lost, and the buildings mojttly 
destroyed. Springfield was partly saved by the opportune 
arrival of sonoe troops from Connecticut* Penicook (Con* 
cord, N. H.) suffered severely* 

New-Hampshire and the District of Maine were attacked 
at the same -lime* At Portsmouth, Exeter, Dover, Kitte- 
Fv, Saco, &c. their devastations were very extensive. It 
H stated however, that the savages in Maine were notthoa 
cruel without any provocation. Several of them were be* 
4,rayeu on board of a ship and sold for sl|ives ; and thougit 
the colonies were willing to make ample redress, the In- 
dians chose not to await the effect of negotiation, or the 
slow progress of justice* 

The Narragjinsett» having violated their engagements, 
and there being the utmost reason to suppose that, if alf 
the Indians should rise against them, the issue wculd be at 
least doubtful, the colonists determined, before the savagea 
should have, time to unite, to attack the Narragansets, ia 
their principal town. 

The Narraganset warriors only were believed to amount 
to two thousand $ half of whom were armed with muskets. 
Connecticut sent five companies, Plymouth two, and Mas- 
sachusetts six ; amounting to six hundred and fifty men^ 
besides a company of horse. On the l9th of December^ af« 
lev sleeping a stormy night, in the open air, and wading 
through snow sixteen miles, about one o'clock the joint 
forces reached the head quarters of the Narragansetts. 

These were fortified on a rising ground, in the midst 
of a swamp, with a palisade, and encompassed with a hedge 
•f a rod's thickness. The fortress had but one entrance, 
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and this forfunatelf was at the spot where the colonists ap- 
proached. Here the English captaips led their troops. The. 
two first. Captains Johnson and Davenport of Massachu- 
setts! with noanj of their men, were int^tantlj shot. 

The sarages fought desperately, but after a violent and 
bloody engagement, they were at length overpowered and 
compelled to retreat. About six hundred wigwams were 
burnt, and most of their women, children, old men, corn 
and other stores^ were lost in the fire. 

In this conflict of carnage, which lasted three hours, the 
English lost eighty, killed or mortally wounded; one hun* 
dred and fifty of the wounded recovered. Three hundr ed 
of the savage warriors were killed ; three hundred and fifty 
made prisoners, and three hundred women and children 
captured. 

Among the slain of the English were six Captains 5 two 
have been mentioned, the others were Captains Gardner, 
Gallup, Siely and Marshal. 

In this sanguinary engagement some may at this day la-^ 
ment that the old men, women and children were burnt 
wiib the wigwams; but, when it is considered, that by the 
savages not only neither age nor sex had been spared/but 
that by them every species of cruelty had been inflicted on 
the English, we cannot so much wonder at this severe re- 
taliation. 

During the succeeding winter, the ravages of the Indians 
were more enormous than even before. About half of Med« 
field was burnt, a part of Weymouth, the whole of Groton, 
of Warwick and Marlborough. Forty houses were burnt 
in Rehoboth. Many other towns were assaulted through-- 
oat New- England ; some partially and ^ome wholly des- 
troyed. 

Captain Wadsworth, with fifty men from Boston, when 

marching to the relief of Sudbury, met a party of Indians 

who fled from him as if from fear. He pursued them about 

a mile into the woods, where, thus decoyed, he was surroun- 

'ded by several hundreds. After a desperate engagement 
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they were overpowered, and most of them kill^ed. Those 
unfortunately taken ajive, were reserved for long tortures 
and a lingering dissolution. , 

Thus far the savages appeared to triumph ; but iu the 
spring they met a sad reverse. Many friendly Indians 
giving information of the situation of the enemy, the English 
were frequently enabled to surprise them. In one of their 
excursions into the Narraganset country, they killed above 
one hundred ; and among them their chief. Similar success 
attended most of their enterprises; and in a few weeks 
above five hundred were killed. 

King Philip had been to solicit the aid of the Mohawkgi 
the most fierce and warlike of all the Indians of North 
America ; but met not with success. On his return he was 
lurking about Mount Hope, plotting new mischief towards 
the English. 

When they heard of his situation, Ctpt. Church, with a- 
bout thirty soldiers and twenty friendly Indians, were sent 
in pursuit of him. Ignorant of their approach^ he was <iur* 
prised at Mount Hope. One hundred and thirty of his men 
were killed, and his wife and son made prisoners. 

He escaped $ but his retreat was soon discovered and 
himself slain. His death was the subject of universal grat- 
ulation among the coloaists ; for this intrepid and palri' 
otic savage warrior had long been^ more than any other 
chief, their greatest dread. 

The savages, by the loss of so many of their warriors and 
their principal chiefii, by being hunted about from place to 
place; bj[ the loss of their wigwams, and being compelled 
to live on horse flesh and ground nuts, (having planted no- 
thing in the spring) were »b' distressed by famine and so 
hopeless of fut(}k-e success, that before autumn, they sor^ 
reniliLTed themselves to the English, singly, by tens and bv 
hundred!). Others fled to Ihe f iench and to distant tribes .; 
so that peace was very genefially restored.* 

• Very great iudced vere the losses sustained by tins predatory war. 
NearTj 600 of the inhabHajit% tliC greatest part of wUom were Uie flower of 
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1684. On account of charges of disrespect to the laws 
•f England, the charter of the governor and company was 
declared to be forfeited : and two jears after, Sir Edmund 
Andros an ived with a commission from James the second^ 
for the goTemment of .New-England, not including Pljm- 
outh. 

He was invested with powers wholly incompatible with 
the rights and the safety of the colonists, and brought with 
him a small military establishment to enforce his govern* 
ment. Tliree years after, Andros having conducted him- 
self in an arbitrary manner, the patience of the colonists 
was exhausted ; and, on a sudden provocation, they seized 
the governor and several of his council, and resumed the 
government according to charter rights, after mature delib- 
eration of the representatives of fifty -four towns. 

in lo92,a new charter arrived from England, by which 
the Plymouth company was incorporated with Massachu- 
setts, together with Maine, Noya-Scotia, Nantucket, &c« 
By this charter the governor was appointed by the crown, 
instead of being elected by the assembly, and had the pow- 
^ of calling, adjourning, proroguing or dissolving the gen- 
eral court. 

No act was to be valid without his consent. Many other 
important alterations were made : and tliis charter contin- 
ued till the late revolution. « 

We should be willing, in silence and sorrow, to pass all 
notice of an infatuation, which prevaMed generally for a 
longtime, and the consequences of which were the impris- 
onment and other sufferings of a great numbet;, and the 

the eoanlry, either fell in battle, or were murdered bj the saVagea. Man^r 
others were led awaj mto a roost miserable captivity. Most of the country 
was ill deep raouroing. There was scarcely a family or incividual who had 
Bot lost some relative or friend. Tweive or thirteen towus were wholly 
destroyed^ and others great4y damaged. About 600 buiidiugs, chie£y 
•dwelling houses, were consumed with fire. An almost insupportable debt 
was contracted by- the colonies, at a time when their lire stock and all other 
resources bad sufiTered a rery great diminution. The whole of this loss sgad 
ffxpense was borne solely by the eoiowB.'^Tnmlntli 
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ileath.of a less : but truth and impartiaJltjr compel us, most 
reluctanxlj) to give a very brief account of what has usu- 
ally been called the Salem Witchcraft. 

Early in the year, ( 1692) two children of th?> familr of a 
clergyman in Salem Village, the, one eleven, the otLer nine 
years of age, having been for some time indisposed, and. 
no relief being obtained from medical aid, the attentling 
physician suggested the probability of tl^ir being bewitclicd. 
The children, informed of their supposed situation, com- 
plained of an Indian Avoman, and dedared they were 
** pinched, pricked and tormented" by her. 

Other persons, soon after, afflicted with various com- 
plaints, attributed their sickness to the same cause ^ and 
several of the imagined witches were put in prison. In \ 
the month of June eleven persons were tried, condemned 
and executed. 

The awful mania increased. In September, nine more 
received sentence of death. Each became suspicious of his 
neighbor. The charges of witchci-aft, commencing wiih the 
lower part of society, extended to all ranks 5 even a 
clergyman, among ot||iers, having been executed. A con- 
fession of guilt became the only security for life 5 such not 
being condemned. In October, the number of persons ac- 
c<iged was so great, and their standing in society so re- 
spectable, that by general consent, all persons were re* 
leased and all prosecuttans dropt« 

The celebrated missionaries, Mayhew and Elliot, wer0 
very successful in civilizing the Indians, ami convertiog 
them to the Christian faith. Notwithstajidihg the opposi- 
tion of the sachems and priests, there were in 1687, more 
than twenty assembjifes of Indians, wlio worshipped God. 
In 1695, there were not less than SOOO adult Iiidian con- 
Tcrts, in the islands of Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. 

** The Boston News Letter," (ir04)..was this year issu- 
ed, being the first newspaper published in America. 

In 1745, Governor Shirley requesited the members of the 

general court to lay themselves under an oath of secrecy, 

E 
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while he fthould cooimuDicale to them a proposal of great 
importance. This waft a plaa for attacking Loulsburg, a 
town kielonging to the French on the Island of Cape Breton^ 
fortified with a rampart of stone thirty-six feethigh> and a 
ditch eighty feet t^ide, and batteries in difierent situations 
contaruiog about two hundred cannon. 

After long debate, the proposal was carried by a majority 
of one. Circulars were sent to all the colonies, as far as 
Pennsylvania, for forces, which were immediately raised in 
the New-Engiand colonies ; the others refusing. Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell was appointed commander of the expedi- 
tion. 

Of the forces, Massachusetts raised three thousand two 
hundred and fifty, exclusive of commissioned officers: Con- 
ncoticut raised five hundred and sixteen : and Rhode-Island 
and New -Hampshire, each three hundred* The whole na- 
val force consisted of twelve s||ips and smaller vessels. In 
two mouths the army was enlisted and fit for service. Oh 
the 24th of March they set sail from Boston. 

Application had been made to Commodore Warren, then 
in tiie West-Indies, commanding a considerable squadron, 
for assistance. Considering it a colonial afiair, and having 
no authority from England, he declined engaging. 

This unexpected news reached Gov. Shirley before (he 
troops sailed. He kept it a secret, lest the information 
should dampen the ardor of the troops. Soon after however. 
Com. W. received orders from England to go to Boston and 
consult with Shirley, with regard to his majesty's general 
service in America; ^and he arrived in season to aid in the * 
enterprise. 

Before the last of April the troops all arrived : nor were 
the French apprized of the intended approach of an enemy 
till alarmed by the sight of them. Soon after their arrival, 
Commodore Warren appeared in the Superb of sixty guns, 
and in a short time others of his squadron $ so that a formi- 
dable fleet soon was seien cruising off Louisburg. 

The troops weie iaaded| though not without some loss ; 
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a party of one hundred and fifty having been sent fo op- 
pose tlicm. Four hundred men marched lo the northeast 
harbor^ burning all the stores and houses, till they were 
within a mile of the grand battery. 

The smoke made it impossible for the French to discern 
the number of their opposers: they therefore, under the be- 
lief that the whole army were coming upon them, threw 
their powder into the well, and fled to the town. The bat- 
tery was immediately possessed by the English, and the 
guns that were left, forty-two pounderSf were turned upon 
the town. 

For fourteen nights the army continued drawing their 
Tnortars, cannon, shot, &c. over a deep morass two miles in 
length ; as the morass was such that horses or oxen would 
be buried in mud. This service was performed principally 
by the stoutest of the militia of Massachusetts, who had 
been accustomed to drawing pine logs. The nighty or a 
foggy day only, could be had for this purpose, as they were 
all tlfe time within the random shot of the cannon of the 
town. 

Meanwhile the vessels cruising oflTthe harbor made prize 
<»f the Vigilant, a French seventy -four gun ship, having on 
board five hundred and sixty men, and all kinds of military 
Ftores. This capture, with that of several vessel^ from the 
AVest'lndies, depriving the French of all hope of farther 
assistance, tended much to hasten the capitulation. 

The attack continued till the fifteenth of June : when, 
several batteries being damaged or silenced, and perceiving 
that preparations were making by the vessels of war for a 
grand attack, the French commander requested a cessation 
of hostilities; and on the seventeenth the city of Louisburg 
and the Island of Cape Breton, were surrendered to the 
British, after a siege of forty -nine days. 

The capitulation at this time was extremely fortunate : 
for notwithstanding the capture of the Vigilant, the be- 
siegers 'were almost destitute of powder 5 and the next day 
incessant r^ios commenced, which continued ten day<> 
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Thus was surrendered a place so strongly fortified, that, 
it had been called the Gibraltar of America; which had 
been twentj-iive years in building, and at an expense of 
live and a half millions of dollars. Success, however, has 
by many been attributed rather to a concurrence of fortu- 
nate circumstances, than to the wisdom of the undertaking. 

The French court were resolved to be revenged on the 
Knglish colonists ; and stnt (1746) the Duke D'Anville, 
with forty ships of war and fifty-six transports, with three 
thousand five hundred land forcesi and forty thousand stand 
of small arms, for the use of the Canadians and Indians. A 
storm scattered this formidable fleet : some of the ships were 
lost 5 others returned to France or bore away for tho West- 
Indies. 

D'Anville arrived at Chebucto, with two ships of the line* 
and three or four transports only, and waited till he despair- 
ed of the arrival of the rest; when he was so affected witli 
chagrin and mortiiication, that he suddenly died of an apo- 
jalexy ; or, as the Knglish assert, by poison : and ihe Vice- 
Admiral, who arrived the next day, with four sliips of the 
line, in despair ran himself through tlie body. 

The intention of invading New-England way then relin- 
qttiiihed : but the fieet sniJcd from Chebucto to attack An- 
napolis, (Brit, dom.) This fleet was overtaken by a storm^ 
stattered and wrecked. 

Thus was New-England saved from a bloody contest and 
probable defeat. The maritime towns had been put in the 
best state of defence possible. Half of the militia of Mas* 
suchiisetts were at Boston t But to resist the powerful na« 
val armament of the French was considered almost hope- 
less. " Never was a disappointment more severe on tho 
part of the French^ nor a deliverance more complete, with- 
out human aid, in favor of this country." 

Most of the affairs of this state from this time will, with 
more propriety, come under a sketch of the history of the 
United States, In 17S0 was formed, by convention, the 
presefit constitution of 4hc state: and in the sanie year 
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Vf2A incorporated the American Acadetay of Arid and Sci- 
ences. 

Debts due among IndiTiduala from one to another, which 
they were unable pay, were the principal, among many 
other causes, which occasioned an insurrection in this state, 
in the autumn of 17^6. in cohsequence of a convention 
of delegates held in August, about fifteen hundred insui- 
gents, with arms, took possession of the court house in 
Northampton', and forcibly prevented the sitting of the 
courts of common pleaf and general sessions of the peace. 
{Similar proceedings took place in the counties of Worces- 
ter, Middlesex, Berkshire and Bristol. 

January, 1787. No prospect appearing of suppressing 
the insurgents but by force, four thousand troops were or- 
dered out to quell the insurrection ; and the command of 
them given to Gen. Lincoln. There being a contineotal 
arsenal at Springfield, Gen. Shephard was ordered to take 
possession of it, lest it should fall into the hands of the 
malcontents. 

A person by the name of Ddniel Shays, heading about 
twelve hundred of the insurgents, marched within one hun- 
dred yards of the barracks $ when Gen. Shephard, who had 
twice assured them of his determination, should they at' 
tempt ah attack* ordered two shots to be fired over their 
heads, which rather encouraged than deterred their march. 
He then levelled at the centre of their column. . Three men 
^tere killed and one wounded; and the insurgents, retreat- 
ing with the cry of murder, fled to Ludlow, a distance of 
about ten miles. 

The main body of the insurgents were posted at Peters- 
ham in the beginning of February. Genefal Lincoln, hav- 
ing received information of their situation, marched, most 
of a Saturday night, in one of the most severe snow sloiras 
ever known, and suddenly fefl upon them. They, little ex- 
pecting the possibility of a march of thirty miles, in such 
an inclement night, and totally unprepared, fled in every 
direction. About one hundred and fifty were taken : the 

e 
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real fled, mostlj to their own homes. Fonrteen of tb^ 
principal offenders^ who had not escaped, were condemned 
th be hung, bat were afterwards pardoned : and thas this 
disgraceful insurrection was quelled. 

VEBMOJy^T. 

Fort Dummer was built bj Massachusetts, on Connecticut 
river, in 1724, and in 17S1 a fort was built at Crown Point, 
by the French from Canada, within the present limits of 
Vermont. In 1741, a boundary line w^^s run between Mas- 
sachusetts and New-Hampshire. In 1749* Benning Went- 
worth, governor of New-Hampshire, cpncluding that the 
boundary of that colony extended as far west as that of 
Massachusetts ; that is, to within twenty miles of the Hud- 
son; made a grant of a township of land of six miles square, 
which from his own first name was called .Bennington. 
(>ther grants were subsequently made, and several towns 
planted on the west side of Connecticut river. 

The British king, in the year 1764, annexed the territory 
west of Connecticut river to the colony of New-York $ the 
government of which demanded bew grants from the set- 
tlers. 

This was refused : and the next year the quarrel arose so 
liigh, that in attempting to execute the judgments of the 
courts of New-York, several of the officers were resisted 
and wounded. At the head of this opposition were, the fa- 
mous Ethan Allen, and Col. Warner, men of stability, 
coolness and resolutioti. 

In 1774, the government of New-York passed a law de^ 
manding the surrender of all offenders under severe penal- 
ties, and offering a bounty of fifty pounds per head on the 
apprehension of eight of the pripcipal and most obnoxious 
settlers. While preparing for civil war, the revolution 
commenced, the importance of which absorbed all minor 
' consitlerationsr 

In 1777; the declaration of independence having left th6 
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settlers in an awkward situation, a convention of repre^ 
aentatives from the towns on both sides of the niountainsi 
was held at Westminstefy and the District was declared to 
be a free and independent state. It received its name^ 
Vermoiiti from the French words, verd mont or green moun- 
tain, which name had been conferred by Ethan Allen on the 
mountainst and was now; transferred to the state. 

Admission to the union was requested ; but Congress 
dismissed the petition. New-York demanded the interfer* 
ence of Congress to support her claims. Little notice was 
taken of the demand. The inhabitants were a hardy and 
brave race of meU) and strenuous in the support of the rev- 
el ution. They were also in the neighborhood oftheene* 
mj ; and it was deemed dangerous to excite their fears/ 6r 
irritate them at this juncture. 

After the peace of 1783, Vermont felt little solicitous ftst 
admission into the union ; the affairs of the state being qui- 
^et and prosperous. 

In 1790, the long continued dispute between New- York 
and Vermont was at last adjusted ; the latter giving twent j 
thousand dollars for the quitclaim of the former. TM 
next year Vermont renewed her request for admission intor 
tbe federal union, and an act of Congress was passed foe 
that purpose. A constitution was formed for this state iii- 
1778 : was revised in 1786 and 1792. The present con* 
.stitution was established in 1793. A seminary, styled a- 
. university, was established at Burlington in 1791. Anothr 
er more flourishing^, was founded at Middlebury in 1800. 

The population of Vermont has been very rapid. In 
1790, the number of souls was eighty-five thousand; ten 
years after, one hundred and iifty-four thousand ; and in 
1810, two hundred and eighteen thousand. 

COJrj^ECTICUT. ' 

The first settlement of Connecticut was in the vear 1633. 
Several people from the PlyM^uth company, principally 
for the profits of trade in bearer and lifemp, sailed to the 
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river Connecticut, with the materials of a house on board* 
The Dutch at New-Netherlands, having previooi»ly heard 
of their intention, had just before erected a light fort, with 
two cannon, on the spot where Hartford now stands. 

On the approach of the Plymouth adventurers, the Dutch 
fdrbade them to proceed* But the conimaaMier, pajing no 
attention to their orders or threats, resolutely proceeded bj 
the fort, and landed on the west side, where a house was 
built and palisadoed. 

In the autumn of 1635, sixtj men, women and children, 

with horses, cattle and swine, from Dorchester, Newtown 

and Watertown, Mass. explored their waj through the then 

wildernessi and commenced, settlements in Windsor, 

.SX^fttbjerafield and Hsartfofd. • • h mu v»jj ^i; /v ii ' 

The same vear John Winthropi son of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, arrived from England with a commission 
from lords Sajr and Seal and Brook, and others^ as govern- 
or of the river Connecticut and the territory adjoining* 
He brought with him men, ordnance, ammunition, and two 
thousand pounds for the building of a fort. 

A Dutch vessel soon after hove in sight near the fort, 

.sent from New -Nether lands to drive awaj the English; 

lajing claim from the right of a supposed prior discovery. 

They were not however allowed to land, the English fort 

being already too strong for them« 

1637. The Pequot Indians having killed and made 
captives of several of the colonists, after a convention en 
the bubjectat Hartford, seven ty-seven Englishmen and sev- 
eral hundred tViendly Indians uode^ tlie command of Capt. 
John Mason, marched to their frontier. 

The principal settlement of the Pequots was on a hill in 
the present town of Groton. The English troops were divi- 
ded into two divisfonS) and the JPequot fort was attacked, 
at dawn of day, on the eastern and western sides. After 
discharging their muKkets through the paljsadoes, they en- 
tered the fort sword in Jia|iM« ^P* 

A short conflict ensued, when Mason seized a firebrand 
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and set fire tosoiue mats with which the wigwams were co^ 
vcred 5 and the English (hen withdrew without the fort. 
In one hour seventj wigwams were burnt 5 and above six 
hundred of the Pequots perished bj the sword and the 
.ilanvj*. Two Englishmen were killed and sixteen wounded*. 

Thisgreat victory being succeeded bj others of less mag- 
nitude, soon dispersed or rendered harmless the remains of 
the tribe. 

16S8. John Davenport, a clergyman frona London, with 
many others, arrived, and purchased large tracts of land of 
the Indians, regardless of the protests of the Dutch Gov- 
ernor of New^Neiherlands ; and settled at New-Haven. 

1639. Finding themselves not within the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, the colonists determined to form aconstito- 
tion for themselves, by voluntary agreement. On the 14th 
of January the freemen met at Hartford, and adt>p ted that 
form of constitution, which with little alteration, continued 
till the year 1818. 

The New-Haven Colony, in June, formed ako a consti- 
tution of civil government, different from that of the Con- 
necticut colony, making church members only free burges- 
ses, and declaring that << the scriptures were a perfect rule, 
for the government of all men^ in commonwealth as well as 
in matters of church." 

i66£, Charles the second granted the charter of Con- 
necticut under the great seal of England, in its principal 
points conformably to the constitution adopted by the col- 
onists so long before. It included the New-Haven colony j 
which colony, however, did not accede to it till three years 
after ; when the two were united in one : the two colonies 
at this time containing nineteen towns. 

1687. A quo warranto^ under James the second, having 
been issued against the govefhor and company of Connect- 
icut, which had not been legally adjusted, when Sir Ed- 
round Andros was appointed Governor of New-England, he 
attempted to wrest from Connecticut its charter. 

James the second was obstinate,' cruel, and a bigottcd Ro- 
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man Catholic His design was to I'e-untte all the colonies 
to the crown. The charters of Massachusetts and Rhode- 
Island had been vacated; but the Governor and company 
of Connecticut spared no pains to prer.erve their chartereii 
rights. ^ 

It became necessary, with such a character as Andros, to 
dissemble a little; and in their petition to the king, they 
desired, if these rights could not be retained, and it should 
be resolved to put them under another government, that it 
might be under Sir Edmund's, as the Massachusetts had 
been their former correspondents and confederates. This 
was construed into a resignation, though nothing could be 
further from the design of the colony. 

Sir Edmund came to Hartford, with sixtj; regular troops, 
during the October session of the Assembly, and made a de- 
mand of the charter. After a debate till evening, the char- 
ter was at length produced, and laid on th^ table ; when the 
lights were suddenly extinguished, and one of the members 
privately conveyed it away, and hid it in a large oak tree 
that had a cavity in its trunk. 

The candles were relighted, but the charter was gone, 
Andros assumed the government. After the seizure of 
Andros at Boston, the magistrates re-assnmed the govern- 
ment; and in 1691 the old charter was acknowledged valid,, 
no judgment having been entered against it. 

The government of Sir Edmund was begun with flatter- 
ing professions pf his regard to the public safety and hap- 
piness ; but Gov. Hutchinson observes, that " Nero con- 
cealed his tyrannical disposition more years than Sir Ed- 
mund and his creatures did months." 

He soon luid a restraint upon the liberty of the press.— 
Ji^Iagistrates only were allowed to join people in the banns 
of wedlock; and this he prohibited, unless bonds with sure- 
ties, were first given the Governor.— He suspended the laws 
for the support of the Gospel, and menaced the people, that 
if they resisted his will, their meeting .houses should be ta- 
ken from them. The common probate fee was fiftij shllU 
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ingSy and the xviclow and fatherless were obliged to appear 
at fiostonito transact all business relative to the settlement 
of estates. 

He taxed the people at his pleasure, and at length de- 
clared that the titles of the colonists to their lands were of 
no value. The purchasers and cultivators, after fifty and 
sijtj jears improvement, were obliged to take out patents 
for their estates, pajing the most exorbitant fees : ^^ All 
I^ew-Eugland groaned under his oppression*" 

In 1700, ten of the principal ministers were nominated 
as trustees to found, erect and govern a college : and the 
next year, on application to the general assembly, a charter 
of incorporation was granted, together with the annual sum 
of one hundred and twenty pounds. It was at first found- 
ed at Say brook, but^ for greater convenience, it was, in the 
year 1717, removed to New-Haven ; and named Yale Col« 
lege, in honor of its principal benefactor, Gov. Yale. 

1654. The charter of Connecticut extending the bound<- 
^rj of the colony westward to the Southern or Pacific 
Qcean, purchases were made of the Irtdians, by many of the 
inhabitants, called the Susquehannah and Delaware compa- 
nies, of a large tract of land west of the Delaware, and 
spreading over the eastern^ and western branches of tl e 
Susquehannah. The settlers were afterwards incorpora. ed 
$fith the county of Litchfield. 

The charter of Pennsylvania covering a part of the same 
iLerritory, a dispute was maintained with considerable 
Warm til for a long time. At the close of the revolutionary 
:^ar, that part of tlie territory which was covered by the 
Pennsylvania charter, being decided by arbitration to be- 
long to that State, Connecticut yielded to Congress all her 
charter right te the land west of Pennsylvania,, reserving 
only a tract of the width of the State of Connecticut^ and 
6ne hundred and twenty miles in length, lying not'th of 
Lake Erie, and com prif^ing about four millions of acres. 

Of this tract, in 1793, half a million of acres were grant- 
ed by the legislature to the sufferers (if the several towns 
that were burnt di^ring the revolutionary war. 
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During the revolution great cfaanges were made in ati the 
States with regard to their form of government, and new 
constitutions adopted, Connecticut and Rhode Island only 
excepted. Connecticut while a colony of G. Britain, from 
the time of its first settlement till it received a charter from 
Charles the second, and from that time till 1818, has ever 
elected its own Governor and subordinate officers* Hence, 
while changes were necessary in other States, little alter- 
ation was supposed to'be needed in this. Anew consti- 
tution was, however, adopted in 1818, similar in most i*e- 
spects to those of the neighboring States. 

RHODE lSLAJ>rj). 

From some supposed errors in theology, in the view of 
some, and from real and great errors, both in his opinions 
and conduct, in the view of others, Mr, Roger Williams,* a 
minister of Salem, Mass. wassummonfd, in 1636, to appear 
before*the general court,and all the ministers of the colony. 
One of the ministers, ^* Mr. Hool^er, was appointed to dis- 
<f pute with him ; but could not reduce him from any of his 
«« errors ; so the next morning tiie court sentenced him to 
*« depart out of the jiirisdiction within six weeks 5 all the 
• ministers save one approving the sentencef." 

Thus expelled Mr. Willianas went to Seconk, now Re- 
.hoboth,and purchased land of an Indian sachem. Having 
learned that he was within the jurisdiction ot PIvmouth 
colony, he wept to Mooshausic, ^aad began a plantation,^ 
which, on account of the kiadness of heaven tovvaids him, 
he called Providence. 

1638. William Coddington, who has been styled the 
father of Rhode-Itsland, a wealthy and respectable merchant 
of Boston, having been, as he conceived, persecuted, for as- 
sisting thp famous Ann Hutchinson, on her trial for heresy ; 
John Clark having been sentenced to quit the jurisdiction 

♦ Whatever bis errors were, he was, in one important point, raore ilUi- 
iainatcd than his brethren : " That to pwiish a man for any matter of con- 
science is pcrsecatioa."— rrwrn^wfr. . | Wijithrop's Jourual. 
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«f MassaehusettS). for deliyeriog a seditious and erroneous 
ftermooy and for contempt of the magistracy ; with others, 
aniounting to eighteen in the whole, haying removed from 
Idafts^chusetts, purcht^sed of the sachems the island Aquct- 
neck, and ^ooq after began a settlement on the eastern pari 
of it. 

On account of the fruitfulness and the salubrity of the 
^imate, it was compared to the Island of Rhodes; which, bjr 
transposition, soon became Rhode-Island. The next sum* 
mer, many of their friends followed them, and began anotk* 
er settlement on the western side of the Island, dividing the 
Island into two townships, Portsmouth and Newport*. 
They incorporated themselves into a body politic, and 
Chose Mr. Coddington tkeirjirst chief magistrate. 

The inhabitants of Providence, to the amount of forty, 
(1640) agreed upon a form of government. Rhode-JsUnd 
and Providence soon began to be extensively settled.. One 
great cause of which was the perfedl freedom of consoienee 
that was allowed to men of all religious denominations; a 
fundamental article with the first settlers being, that << ev- 
<( ery one who submits peaceably to th^ civil authority ^may 
** peaceably worship God according to the dictates of his 
<.< own conscience, without molestation." Hence here was 
a safe retreat for those who had been, or fear^ being ex- 
x:oniniunicated, banished, imprisoned^ or otherwise punibh- 
ed, for difference of religious opinions, in Massachusetts. 

1644. The plantation having no patent, Roger WiU 
Hams went to England and obtained of the fiarl of Warwick 
a free charter of incorporation of Providence and Rhode- 
Island Plantations, The form of government was left to 
4he choice of the colonists. 

A. president end four commissioners Wjere chosen as^cpO' 

~ oervators •f the peace. The legislative authority was vest- 

ed in a court of commissioners, consisting of six persons 

from each of the four towns, Providence, Portsmouth, New* 

port and. Warwick. Their acts were binding unless re- 

ijTcaied by a ro^ority of the fi^eemen. Six persom were 
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elected in each town to try small caugea, and fUmtnage 
town affairs. From their decision, how^Ter^ an appeal 
could he made to the president and his assistants. 

The first 'general assemhlj was held in May, IMT^ a 
body of laws enacted) and a permanent mode of govern- 
ment commenced. 

1662. Application haying been made to Charles the se' 
condy a royal charter was granted to Rhode-Island and 
Providence Plantations. It appointed an assembly to con* 
sist of a governor, deputy*governor and ten assistants, with 
the representatives from the several towns, all to be chosen 
by the freemen : the Assembly to meet annually on the first 
Wednesday in May, and last Wednesday in October. 

From this time to the present day, little alteration has 
taken place in the form of gofernment. The legislature 
passed an aet (1663) that all men profeising Christianity, 
and of competent estatCi excepting Roman Catholics,should 
be admitted freemen, and have liberty to choose or be chos- 
en to ofice, civil or military. 

1685. Soon after the accession of James the second, a 
^uo warranto was issued against Rhode-Island j and she was 
deprived of her chartered privileges, the next year, by Sir 
Edmund Andros ; who dissolved the government^ broko the^ 
seal, andy admitting five of the inhabitants into his legisla- 
tive councili took the reins of government into his own 
hands : in whose hands they cjntinued, till, James ha? ing 
abdicated the throne^ and Andros having been seized in 
Boston, the freemen met at Newport and voted to resume 
their charter, reinstating all the general officers who were^ 
three years before, displaced. 

Rhode-Island continued to increase in population, oom- 
merce and agriculture. In 1780 the number of its inhabit- 
ants was eighteen thousand ; in 1761, the number exceeded 
forty thousand. Brown University was founded in 1764, 
at Warren, and a few years after was removed to Provi- 
dence. It received its name from Nicholas Brown, Esq. ^ 
who gave the institutionjS^^OOOr 
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NBW-TOM:, NK:W JERSEY, DELAWARE^ PEKNSVJUV^^NIA* 

AND MARYLAND. 

i 

Discovery oftheriTerHodaoii—Seitleraeiit of the Dnteh at Mtnhatttn^ 
SabmisuGiii to the Edglish— ReMmmption of the Dnteh^-Indkn war- 
Disputes with Conneetieat— Grant of Charies the second to his brother 
the Duke of YoiiL-— Manhattan sarrendered to the English— Called 
New-York— taken bj the Dnteh — Again sorrendered to the English — 
^apal aseendeney— Lekler and his party— Death of Leisler— Fleteher's 
attempt to eommand the militia of Conneetioat — ^Fruitless enterpriaie 
against Canada — Congress at Albany.— Settlement of New-Jersey — Di- 
Yision of the provmee — ^Burlington settled— Purchase of Penn — ^Barkley 
appointed GoTernor— -The government surrendered to the crown — Un- 
ion of the proTinees — Princeton College.— -Settlement of Delaware by 
the Swedes and Fins — ^Tietory of the IHitch-^Sarrender to the EngHsK 
— Granted to Pennsylyaaia — ^Partial separation from Pennsjrlvania-^-^ 
Made a separate province .—Patent to WiUiam Penn-^Settleroent of 
Philadelphia— Form of goTemment— New charter granted by Penor-* 
a second, and third— Emission of paper money— Indian grants of land 
-»-Library*~Re)inqnishmentof Penn^s heirs.— Clayboi*ne settles on KeJri^ 
Bland— Patent of Maryland to Lord Baltimore— Settlement of St. Ma. 
rys-»Geoeral Assembly— Indian war — Rebellion of G&|yban(^*-0^tt 
var-^^eat of govenunent removed to Annapol^. 

IN tbe year 1609, Hudsoo^ an Englisb larigaUr in iCe 
service of the Datch, after an unsuccessful attempt to firiii 
a passage to the East-Indies by a northwesterly course, 
coasting from Newfoundland to Virginia, discovered Man^ 
hattany and sailed into the river which has since borne hU 
name. 

The Dntchy the next year sent vessels to Manhattan for 
the purpose of trade. Hudson afterwards sold his nght to 
the Dutch ; if any right he could have ; being himself a Brit- 
ish subject | and both the French and the English having 
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before discoTered the countrj, and declared their iDlentlS^ 
that their subjects should immediately plant \U 

1613. Capt Argall from Tirgiaia, on his return frofh 
ihe demolition of the French settlements in Acadie, demaa-_ 
ded of the Dutch governor, at the settlements on the^Hud. 
^n, possession of the territorj and submission of himseff 
and companj to the English. The governor having nlj^ 
means of resistance was compelled to comply. 

1614. A new Dutch Governor was sent from Holland 
with a rcinforeement of troops, who refused to sanction the 
stipulations made by his predecessor, but asserted the 
daiifi of Holland to the territory. On the south end of the 
Island of Manhattan,the place where New-Tork now stands^ 
he built a fort for defence, and held the country by the 
name of the New-Ketberlands, vnder a grant from the 
States' General. Little, however, was done towards a pei> 
maaent settlementy tilt the year 16£9, when Gov. Van TwiU 
fer arrived at Ferl Amsterdami and began to divide and 
eoltivate the lands. 

1646. A great and severe battle was fought between the 
l>utch and Indians with mutual obstinacy and fury, in that 
part of Horseneck commonly called Strickland's Plain« 
Great numbers were killed on both sides, but the Dutcb 
were eventually victorious. For more than an hundred 
years after^ the graves of the dead were to be seen, resem- 
bling little hills. 
. Peter Stuy vesant, as governor, arrived at fort Amsterdam 
in 1647, and laid claim to all the lands, rivers and streams, 
from Cape Henlopen to Cape Cod. Three years after he 
went to Hartford, and demanded a surrender to the Dutch 
of ail the lands on Connecticut river. 

After a controversy of several days the' subject was left 
to the decision of arbitrators, agreed upon by the parties, 
who concluded articles of adjustment with regard to tK)un- 
darivSiind occupancy of lands already settled. 

Long Island was divided } the eastern part to belong to 
the English, the western to the Dutch. On the main, the 
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boundaries were amicablj adjusted. The Dutch were to 
hold the lands on Connecticut river, of which thcj were 
then possessed $ the residue on each side the river to belong 
to the English. 

1664. King Charles the second, fearful of the con&e^ 
quences of having the Dutch settled in the midst of his colo- 
nies, determined to dispossess them ; and, for this purpose, 
made a grant to bis brother, the Duke of York and Albanjy 
of all the territory claimed bj the Dutch, together wilh oth- 
er parts of North America; the patent including all the 
main land of NewrEngiand, beginning at St Croix, extend- 
ing to the rivers Connecticut and Hudson, << together with 
<^ the said river called Hudson's river, and all the lands 
'< from the west side of Connecticut river to the east side 
" of Delaware bay,'^ The Dutch claimed from Connecti- 
cut river to the Delaware and the lands on its western side. 
To make the patent valid, it was necesiarj tfiat military 
force be employed. The King issued a commission to Col. 
Ridiard Nichols, Sir Robert Carr, George Cartwright and 
Samuel Maverick, to hear and determine complaints and 
appeals in all causes, military, crimlnai and civil, within 
New-England; and to proceed in ail things for settling the 
peace and security of the country. 

Col. Nichols, who commanded tlie expedition, arrived in 
Boston in July. He showed his commission and the king's 
request for troops to assist in the reduction of the Dutch 
plantations. The general court of Massachusetts not being 
in session, the council advised a postponement of the re- 
quisition till the meeting of the legislature. 

NichoU had with him four frigates and three hundred 
soldiers, which he supposed sufficient for the reduction of 
fort Amsterdam. He therefore chose not to wait for as- 
sistance ; but proceeded immediately to Manhattan. Ap- 
pearing before the fort, the Governor, Stoyvesant, required 
the motive of the ap|>eaTance of the frigates. Nichols de- 
maudeu a surrender of the fort. The Dutch governor re- 
f^icd. Messages were interchanged. 
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The Commissionerg issued a proclamation inviting tbe^ 
colonists to submit, and oSering. terms far from unfavora- 
ble. The commander of the squadron was ordered to re* 
duce the fort. This eipedition having been undertaken 
some time before the declaration of war between England 
and Ilollapd} the fort was in ill condition to resist so uui- 
expected and So superior a force. Stuyvesant surrendered 
on the 9rth of August ; the most liberal terms of capitufa- 
tion being granted. 

Bj the terms of surrender the Governor and the inhab*^ 
ilants were to become British subjects ; to possess their 
estates without molestation, oojoj their modes of worship 
Mrithout hindrance, &c. New-Amsterdam, which had been 
laid out fer a town eight jears before, was now called, in 
honor of the duke of York, New-York : as fort Orange, 
shortly after, was called Albany, on its surrender, withoat 
resistance, to Gol. Nichols. 

The squadron then sailed for the Delaware to reduce the 
Dutch and Swedes on that bay and river, who soon were 
compelled to surrender to the English. 

Gol Nichols represents the town as being, at this time, 
^* composed of a few miserable houses, occupied by men 
^< extremely poor, and the whole in a mean condition." lie 
however prognosticated its greatness, if indulged with im- 
munities by him then recommended. 

1665. Previous to his departure, Nichols erected a 
court of assizes, consisting of the Governor, council and 
justices of the peace, who this year collected a code of 
Taws and usages. On the 13th of June, the inhabitants of 
New-York were incorporated under the direction of a 
mayor, five ajdermen, and a sheriff*. 

On the conclusion of the treaty of Breda, Holland peace- 
"sbly yielded New-Netherlands to the English. 

iSrs. On the renewal of the war between England and 
-Hollandi the Dutch sent a small squadron to the American 
Qoast, to injure the commerce ot the English colonies. 
Req^vlDg infoimatloQ that New-York was in no state of 
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defeice, the s^aadron directed its course to Staten Island. 
IVithout the exchange of a shot, New- York surrendered. 
The fort surreDdering, the town* Long-Island, Esopus, and 
Albanj, followed the example, and most of them swore alle- 
glance to the Prince of Orange. 

Bf the treatr of peace, the sacceediog year, New-Neth- 
erlands was restored to the English. The Duke of York 
took out a new patent; Andros was made governor of New* 
York ; and to him the Dutch patiently submitted. 

1685. The court of assizes, council and corporation 
of New-York having requested that the people should have 
a participation in the choice "^of their rulers, on the arrival 
of Thomas Dongan, the royal governor, orders were given 
to summon the freeholders for the choice of representatives. 
Tiie aasembly consisted of a council of ten : the number of* 
the house of representatives was eighteen. 

Such, however, was the tyrannical temper of James thb^ 
second, that he, on the renewal of Gov. Dongan's commis- 
sion, refused, when king, to confirm the privileges granted 
when he was duke. The assembly was prohibited ; print- 
ing presses forbidden ; the governor, and many of the 
principal crown officers were professed papists $ And the 
•olonists were in expectation of the establishment of pope^^ 
ry by law. 

The general disafifection of the people was much incrcas-^ 
ed, when information was received of the seizure of Sr& 
Edmund Andros at Boston. Jacob Leisler, with forty- 
tiine others, seized upon the fort. The governor being ab<« 
sent, the lieutenant governor, Francis Nicholson, with 
the council and civil officers, made all the opposition in their 
power to Leisler ; but he (June 3, 1689) was joined b j , 
six captains and four hutidietl and seventy men ; who 
signed a declaration agreeing to hold the fort for the prince 
of Orange. 

Nicholson absconded, and Leisler assumed supreme 
authority. Leisler's assumption of supreme command ex- 
cited the envy and hatred of many of the people y at the 
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kead of whom were CoK Bayard and the major ; who, b^. 
ing unable to make effectual resiatance ia New-¥ork, re- 
tired to Albanj. The people at Albauj determined to hold 
their fort for Wiiliam and Marj, but not under the author- 
it J t>f Leisler. 

A letter arri?ing from England, directed to << Francis 
<^ Nicholson^ Esq. or, in his ab8ence,to such as for the time- 
<< being, take care for preserving the peace and administer- 
ed ing the laws ;" Nicholson having absconded, Leisler con- 
sidered the letter directed to himself, and assumed the title 
and authority of lieutenant governor. 

Albanj refused subjection ; to compel which, Leisler sent 
his son in law, Milborn, with an armed force. He did 
not at this time succeed ; but, the next springy (1690) the 
fort at Albanj was reduced, and the inhabitants were forc- 
ed to submit to the authority of Leisler. Nicholson and 
Bajard were imprisoned till the arrival of Col. Sloughter as 
the king's governor. Even then, Leisler refused to sur- 
render the fort or to release the prisoners. At which con- 
duct the people became so generallj exasperated, that Leis- 
ler finding opposition vain, abandoned the fort, was appre- 
hended, with Milborn and other of their adherents^ wha 
were tried, and Leisler and his son in law were condemn- 
ed to death. 

The petiple felt so deeplj resentful towards these men, 
that nothing would satisfy them but their immediate exe- 
cution. I'he governor, fearful of the consequences that 
might result from the execution of men who had so fer* 
vently appeared for the king, and done so much to bring 
about the revolution, was uawilling to gratify their earnest 
wishes. 

As the governor could not be overpowered by solicita- 
tion, he was invited to « sumptuous entertainment ; and, 
Vhen his reason was lost in his cups, he was prevailed upon 
to sign the death warrant of these men ^ who were execu- 
ted before he was restored to his senses. 
The revolution brought abuut. great advantages to New* 
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fork* An ussemUy was called by. the governor, who 
formed a constitutioQ or bill of rights $ securing trial foy 
jar J ; freedom from taxes without the consent of die assem*. 
W J *f toleration to ail Christians, except papists, &c. The 
law against papists was afterwards repealed bj king WiU 
Kant. 

1693. Bj the charter of Connectictit that state had ex-^ 
elusive power over its own militia ; butbj the plenary pow*» 
era rested In the governor of New-York, he had also com^ 
mand over them. Fletcher, the governor, insisted on 
submission; Connectibut as steadily refused. Fietchef 
went to Hartford trhile the legislature was in seaslon^ (6 
compel submission. 

He ordered his commission and instructions to be react 
to the trati»bands of MartforcV, then under exercise of theic 
senior officer, Captain Wadsworth. As soon as the readi^ 
in^ commenced, the Captain ordered the drums to beat; 
It was in vain (he Governor commanded silence. Tbrei^ 
attempts were made to read, each of which was vain $ the 
Governor crying out, ^^ silence, silence,'* and the Captai^ 
bawling, '< drum, drum.'' 

At length the Governor, on being told by Wadswortik 
that if he again interrupted his drumming, be <* would 
make the sun shine through hira,"'i'eliDquished all hopes of 
auccess against such obstinacy, and returned to New^York. 

In the fruitless attempt to conquer Canada in 1709) the 
province of New-York discovered much ;Leal. Besidea 
raising several tompanies, the province procured six hun« 
dred Indians, whose wages she paid, and maintained » 
thousand of their wives and children at Albaoy, whik they 
were in the campaign^ at the expense of above twenty 
tJiousand pounds. 

When a subsequent attempt was made, two years after, 
for the same purpote, New-York was at far greater ex^ 
pense, and suffered much by her exertions. 

ini. Nicholson haviffg been succesbful the preceding 
year in the radactiM of Port Royal^ solicited QueoA Anja 
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tor another expedition against Canada. Contrary to gco" 
era! expectation the reqnest was granted. New -England, 
New-Yorki New^Jersej and Pei^ntjltania, provided the 
quotas of men intended for the expedition. General Nich« 
oUon, after haying attended a meeting of 4he GoTernors of 
the te? oral provinees at New-Londoni to consult on meae- 
ures relative to the expedition, proceeded to Albanj to 
take command of the troops of Go'nneeticnt, New*Tork 
and New-Jersey, consisting of abont a thoasand Palatines, 
who had come to New«Tork some time before $ six hnndred 
Indians, and the regiments commanded by Colentls Whit- 
ing, Schayler and Ingoldsby $ amoanUng, in the whole, iff 
upwards of four thousand. ' — 

The fleet, consisting of fifteen men of war, forty Iranir 
ports, six store ships, and an excellent train of artillery, 
under the command of Sir Hovenden IVaiker, set sail from 
])o8ton with a land army, consisting of five regiments from 
Europe, and two from JDtfasachusetts, Rhode-Island and 
New-Hampshire, making in the whole about seven (ho»: 
sand. 

The Admiral arrived in the St. Lawrence on the foui^ 
teenth of August, and on the £9d, in a thick fog, dark sky 
ar)d high wind, at southeast, the fleet was driven on the 
rocks and shoals of the north shore ; eight or nine of the 
British transports were lost, and above a thousand lives, 
besides great damage done to the vessels saved. The ad- 
miral bore away for Spanish bay, where, after full consulta- 
tion, it was agreed to abandbn the expedition. 

Gen. Nicholson, who had proceeded as far as Lake 
George, when he received information of the failure of the 
enterprise, retreated with his troops. And thus ended in 
failure an expedition, in which New-York bore a large 
share. 

1764. There being a general expectation that war 
would soon take place between England and France, the 
eperations of which would be principally in America, a 
general eenvention af delegates from New-Hampshire^ 
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Mafsachutetts, Rhode-island , Connectictit) PenBiyltania, 
Maryland^ with the Lieutenant GoTernor and coancil of 
New-York, wat held at Albany, for the purpose of produc- 
ing a union among the colonies, that their forces, counsele 
fnd wealthy might be emplojed against the enemj in due 
proportion, and with the greater efficacy. 

In this assembly, after ae? eral weeks of debate, the plan 
of a general goremment was adopted, in many of its most 
important features, resembling the present constitution of 
ithe United States. A president-general was to eierctse 
the eiecutiye authority. The president-general and a grand 
xouncil of forty-eight members, to be chosen 1»y the differ- 
ent colonial assemblies, were jointly to exercise the legis- 
latiTC authority; the consent of the president-general being 
necessary to make a bill a law. 

This congress was to have power to declare war and 
make peace, regulate trade and treat with the Indians ; 
.aettle new colonies, raise troops^ fit out armed yesseb, 
Iniild forts ; lay duties, imposts and taxes 3 appoint ciTil 
-and military officera, &c. 

With the exception of the delegates from Connecticut, 
who objected to the negative voic^e of the president gener* 
al, this plan was approved and signed by all, im ibt fourth 
of July f twenty-two yeara before the declaration of Ind^ 
pendence. 

The new system was, however, rejected^by the coleniiil 
assemblies, because it gave too much power to the presi- 
'dent-general, whase appointment was under the crown.; 
'jilid it was rejected by the king, because it gave too much 
-power to the representatives of the people. 

The same year, by act of Assembly, a charter was pas.8- 
'ed, incorporating several persons by the title of <« The 
Governors of the College of the province of New -York, in 
pkt city of New- York in N<orth America." Union collide, 
lb Schenectady was incorporated in 1794. 

A relation of many particulars relative to thi9, as well 
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ms to the later pertodg of sev«ra) other Statea^ will be im- 
•erved for a more geaeral breviary of the Uaited States* 

M'EW'JERSET. 

or the large tracts of land granted bj patent to the doke 
of York bv h\% brother, Charlea the second, a part was con- 
veyed (1664) by the duke to lord Berkley and Sir George 
Carteret, by the name of NoTa Csetaria or New-Jersey, in 
honor of Sir George, whose family were from the iHiand of 
Jersey in the British channel : hence New«Netlierlanda was 
divided into New -York and New Jersey. 

Soon after, three persons from Long-I»land purchased of 
the natives a tract which was called &)izabeth*tc^wn gr«Bt« 
A settlement was begun at Klizabethtowc $ and, in a few 
years, by emigrations from Europe and horn New-York^ 
Mewafk, Middletown and Shrewsbury were settled. 

The province was divided (1676) into East and West 
Jersey. Lord Berkley's assignees released East Jersey ts 
Carteret ; who, in return, eonveyed West Jersey to those 
assignees* The duke of York claimed West Jersey as a 
dependency of New- York: Carteret retained the govern- 
ment of Kast Jersey. 

A vessel arrived from England {167T) with two hun. 
dred and thirty persons, mostly quakers, who proceeded 
up the Delaware, treated with the Indians for a tract of 
land, and commenced a settlement at what is now called 
Burlington. Two other vessels arrived the same y^ar witli 
about two hundred passengers, and settled at the same 
place. 

West Jersey continued to be held as a dependency of 
New-York, or rather as a conquered country, till the year 
1680 'f when tlie duke of York, after much solicitation IVoim 
the proprietors, restored to them the rights granted by his 
patent ot 16G43 and We>»t Jersey was no longer subject ts 
?<Jevv York. 

Till this time the inhabitants ground their corn in hani 
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miHS) «r pounded it in mortars, when two water-mtlU were 
erected ; oBe of them where Trenton now stands. 

1682. William Penn, with eleven associates, purchased 
of Carteret) his rights te Kastlersej, Carteret assigning as 
a reason for the sale, that he was offended with a people 
whom be neither could pkase or govern. 

Penn iroraediatelj sold one half to the Earl of Perth and 
others, because he wished for aid in the arduous task of 
peopling and ruling a distant country ; and Robert Barclays 
the celebrated author of the *« Apology for the Quakers,^ 
was the next year made Governor of East Jersey. 

During the reign of James the second, both of the Jerseys, 
and New-York, were annexed to New-England (1686). and 
so continued to the revolution, which placed the prince of 
^Orange on the throne. A government under the proprie- 
tors of both the Jerseys, had become extremely disagreeable 
to the inhabitants ; who, from various causes, became at 
length so uneasy, and were so troublesome to the proprie- 
tors, that they, fearing a mutiny, or some dangerous crisis, 
surrendered the government of East and West Jersey to 
tiie crown, and queen Anne very readily accepted the sur- 
render. 

The two provinces were now united in one 5 and lord 
viscount Cornbury was appointed Governor over what was 
now called NewJersey. l*he freemen chose the house oj 
representatives, consisting of twenty-four members, but 
the Governor, and the council, consisting of tivelve mem- 
bers, were appointed by the crown. 

New-York and New-Jersey had, till the year ITSS, a 
common Governor, wlien a separate Governor was appmnt- 
«d over the latter province. At this time New-Jersey con- 
tained above forty-seven thousand inhabitants ,• and this 
year a college was founded at Princeton, which received 
Che name of Nassau Hall. 

The present constitution of New-Jersey was adopted by 
JS'provincial congress, July 2d, 1776. 
No^onc of the united t)rovinces suffered more, during the 
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Revolution, in proportion to her size, in monej and vatn^ 
than New-Jersej ; and this State can boast of many placesy 
besides Trenton, Princeton, and Monmoath^ rendered cele^ 
bui;^ted bj American martial achieTements. 

DELAWARE. 

Gustavus AdolphuB, king of Sweden, having listened io 
the representations of William Usselin, with respect to the 
couutrj around New-Netherlands, urged his subjects to as- 
sociate and form a settlement there. A number of Swedes 
and Fins, landed at Cape Henlopen, (1627) which they 
called Paradise Point : the Delaware thej called Swede* 
land stream. 

They purchased lands of the Indians, and began a settle- 
ment. Four years after, they laid out & town near WiU 
mington, which was destroyed by the Dutch. They hacl^ 
liowever, a fort lower down the bay, near Lewistown. 

The Dutch laying claim to the territory as included in 
their grant, built a fortiftcation in 1651 near where New- 
castle now stands, and made a purchase of considerable 
tracts of land from the natives. The Swedes remonstrated, 
but without effect, till the next year ; when the Swedisb 
governor took the place by force,and called it fort Casimer^ 
Four years after, the Dutch governor at Manhattan, hav- 
ing received a suf&cient force from Amsterdam, attacked 
fort Casimer, which soon surrendered. 

Fort Christiana, near Lewistown, commanded by the 
Swedish Governor, surrendered a few days after. Af ost 
of the Swedes returned to Sweden, about thirty only sub- 
mi tfeing to Dutch jurisdiction. 

The Dutch maintained their authority till Charles the 
second granted a patent to his brother, of territory Includ* 
ing the settlements of the Dutch and Swedes on the Dela- 
ware; when they were taken possession of by the English, 
in 1664, and soon after they were put under the authoritjr 
of the English Governor at New-York. 
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In this situation they remained till Charles the second 
made his conveyance of Pennsylvaaia to William Penn ; 
who, (l68^),to pot an end to all claims of the Duke of York 
or his heirs to the tenitorj, received a release in writings; 
as well as two deeds of release of the Duke's right and in- 
terest to what was before called the territories of Pcnnsyl- 
vaoia^ and now, <^ The three lower counties on the DeU* 
ware." 

These deeds embraced Newcastle and twelve miles round 
it; and a tract of twelve luiles, soutii of Newcastle, to 
Cape llenlopen. 

In 1692 the crown Assumed the government of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the three lower counties, subjecting (hem to the 
authority of the governor of New-York. In les* than two 
years, however, -they were restored to Penn. During tho 
administration of Penn's lieutenant Goveruorf Markhan^ 
another frame of government was adopted, which was tha 
constitution of Pennsylvania and Delaware, till, the y^ar 

At this time the uneasiness of Delaware on account 9f 
disgust towards some important provisions in the constiCv.^ 
tion, granted the year before by William and Mai^ii)* . 
ereased so much, that she refused to act under \t ^WK$t^ 
justment could take place : and from this time Dclawarjl' 
held a distinct assem'bly, consisting of eigliteen members ; 
six from each of the three counties of Newcastle, Kent and' 
Bussex. They had, however, the same Governor, as Pen'ifr 
sy Ivania, who exercised as much authority over one Asschf* 
biy as over the other* 

Delaware remained long quiet and prosperous, till tlie 
people had their share in the disputes between the posterity 
of William Penn and lord Baltimore, respecting the bouh^ 
daries of Pennsylvania and Maryland : by which Delaware 
vas equally affected. 

These disputes were settled in 1732, Disputes, however, 
apose about the mode of executing the agreement,, so that 
the lines were not finallv run till the year 1762? 
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In 17659 Delairare sent representatives to attend th<$ 
jcongress, which was held at New-York, to conoert meas- 
ures for obtaining a repeal of the obnoxious acts of Great 
Britain. Richard Penn, in 1675, the proprietor of Penn- 
sjlvania, resigned his jurisdiction to the three lower courv-^ 
ties. 

The next year a convention of representatives chosen for 
the purpose, formed a constitution $ and by this convention, 
what had been called << The three counties on the i>ela«^ 
ware,'* was now called the State of Delaware. This naoii 
was taken froni the bay, but originally from lord De la Waf. 
The nresi^Bl consiitntion of Delaware was adopted in June, 

William Penn was the son of Admiral Sir William Peni>^ 
y]io asbisted in taking Jamaica, in 1^55. Some debts were 
due from the crown to the estate of Peno'a father, which 
Penn despaired of being paid, in any olher mode than by a 
grant of lands in America. 

Having biicn employed in the purchase and settlement of 
^yjtit Jerhey, he had become «vt'll ij^cquainted with the coun- 
try west of the Delaware;, and henco conceived the plan of 
planting a colony there. He petitioned Charles the second 
for this purpose, stating who^e son he was, and what wa^ 
due to him. ills request was giaatcd ^ and a patent pa.^s>.- 
ed the aealsin 1681, 

This conveyance was generous, both in territory and priv^ 
tlegess but, whether carelessly or purposely, it encroached 
on the territory of lord Baltimore one wlu>le degree of lati* 
tude, or sixty-nine miles and a half: and almost three hui^ 
dred miles across the whole territory conveyed to Gonneci- 
icut. Uence arose contentions with regard to boundaries^ 
that were not settled till a century afterward. 

1 he patent provided for the king's sovereignty, and (ot 
(^bcdienceto British acts re«;arding commerce | and gav% 
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-power ftr otlliflg^ ao Msembl j in such iriSAner as the propf^,* 
etery should deem proper $ as well as for making laws for 
the benefit of the province^ provided tbej were not contrary 
to the laws and the rights of England* 

In Majy Penn sent one Markham, a few persons acconfr 
panyiog hini^ to take possession of the territory and prepare' 
for a settlement. In Jul/, he sold twenty thousand acres tcr 
a company in England at the rate of twenty pounds for erj 
ery thousand acres, and entered into articles of agreement 
with them, entitled << conditions and concessions.'^ 

Three ships left England this year for Pennsyltank, and 
the colonists began a settlement where Philadelphia now 
etands. 

1682. Penn published a frame of government by which 
the supreme power was to be rested in a provincial general 
assembly, to consist of the goveifhor) a councili and bou<io 
of delegates ; the council and delegates to be chosen by the 
freemen f the proprietary and governor to preside and havo 
« treble voice in the council, which ^as to consist of seven*. 
ty-two members. 

It was also agreed and made fundamental, between Hhe 
proprietary and the colonists, that every person of good 
reputation, who professed faith in Christ, should be a free* 
man, and capable of holding any office : and that all who 
believed in one God should be unmolested in their religious 
belief or practice, they deporting themselves peaceably } 
nor be compelled, at any time, to attend or maintain any 
religious worship, building or minister whatever. 

A great variety of other fundamental laws and regular 
tions were made by Pepn^ who was a Quaker ; who had 
himself been persecuted and imprisoned Jot his religion | 
who was a man of a benevolent heart, and of liberal and 
enlarged views. 

In October^ Penn, accompanied with two thousand plant* 
ers, mostly Friends, firr^ved at Newcastle on the Dela- 
ware $ where he found about three thousand inhabitantSi 
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Swedes, FiDS} Dtttch, and English^ by whom possession iM: 
tJie countijr was immediately given to Penn. 

A)a the fourth of December he convoked an assemb! j ; 
but so few delegates appeared that he was obliged to alter 
the form of his government and admit of a smaller number 
than had been previously determined $ and, instead of sev- 
entj*two counsellors^ and delegates not exceeding two hun- 
dred} three onljr were to serve as coiinscUorSy and nine for 
the house of assembly. 

Several miles above the confluence of the Delaware and 
tlie Skujlkill, Penn laid out the city of Philadelphia, to ex- 
tend about £ miles, quite acsoss from river, to river; having 
previously made a treaty with the Indians, purchased of 
them large tracts of land, and, by a beneficent deportment 
towards them, secured their lasting friendship. The city 
was immediately begun ; and in one year after contained a 
Jiundred houses and cottages. 

Ko one of the colonies had so rapid a settlement as Penn* 
sylvania : for which many causes may be assigned. The 
j>,atubrity of the climate and froitfulness of the soil had no 
inconsiderable influence : but the sudden extension of pop* 
illation arose principally from that religious toleration^which 
was secured by Ihe charter and their fundamental laws. 

The persecution of the quakers and other sectarians^ 
during the reign of Charles the second, and more so during 
that of his successor $ the intolerance exercised by the pa- 
pists over the protestants in many parts of Europe ; and 
the overbearing or persecuting spirit, on religious accounts, 
in many of the other colonies $ induced the flocking of men 
by tens, by hundreds, and by thousands, to a place where 
mm pretended not to assume the prerogatives of Deity, nor 
judge, condemn, and punish, in his stead. 

1693, An assembly was held in Philadelphia, and, at 
ilie request of the freemen, Penn consented to give them 
a new charter; by which eighteen persons were to form the 
council, and thirty-six the assembly. This charter was ac- 
cepted by the province the succeeding ApriU The next 
year Penn retttraed to EBglaa^;' 
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Xong after king James had abdicated the throne, thea:&:f 
semblj of Pennsylvania refused to acknowledge his succes- 
sor^ but administered the government in the name of the 
fallen monarch^ Hence, Penn, (1692) was suspected by 
'William and Marj to be a papist, or Jesuit in disguise. He 
vas therefore suspended from the privilege of appointing a 
deputy for his province $ and Fletefaer was appointed Gov- 
ernor both of New-Tork and Pennsylvania ; and so contin- 
ued till 1694, when Penn was enabled to remove the suspi- 
cions of the court against him $ was restored to his rights; 
and appointed Markham his deputy. 

The assembly, two years after,comp1ained to Gov. Mark* 
bam of a breach of their charter ; and the frame of govern* 
aicnt was altered a third time i the council consisting of 
twelve, and the assembly of twenty -four members. 

Penn returned to Philadelphia in 1699. The colonists 
were discontented with his government; and demanded a 
new charter^ the better to secure their rights. Penn gave 
them, (170i) bis third charter: the governor to nominate 
his own council $ exercise the whole executive power; and 
have a negative on the assembly : the assembly to originate 
amend or reject, all bills : the council merely to assist the 
governor, without a negative. > 

To this the three lower coanties would not consen^^; but 
separated^ as before stated; This constitution, however^ 
continued till the revolutionary War. 

Previous to Penn's death in 1718, he made over all his 
rights in PennsyJvania to the crown, for jf 13,000 sterling, 
bat as the instrument of surrender was not executed ante- 
cedent to his decease, the propriety remained iq his family 
till the American revolution. 

Fifteen thousand pounds of paper currency were emitted 
in 172$. The borrower gave land security, or plate, and 
paid five per cent interest $ one eighth of the principal and 
the whole of the interest to be paid annually. The paper 

Xivas made a tender. , 

Arbitrary as iliis may seem, such was the confidence of 
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the people, and such the beneCto re^altiDg, that the assei*^ 
bljr, the game jear, emitted, on the aame terms, thirty thou^ 
sand pounds In addition* 

The deputies of the Indians of the six nations (17*42) 
made a treatj at Philadelphia, in whieh, for goods of con« 
siderable value, they quitclaimed all the lands on the Sus- 
quehannah, south, as far as Pennsylvania reaches, and north, 
to the Endless Mottntains,or Kittatinni Hilts. 

The same year a library company was formed nnder the 
direction of Doctor Franklin, and incorporated ; fifty per-* 
aons sobscribing forty shillings each, and paying, besides^ 
ten shillings annually. Thus was laid the foundation of 
what is now one of the first libraries in the union. 

In 1750, four thousand three hundred Germans were m* 
ported into Pennsylvania, and one thousand Iri^h and Brit* 
ish. Philadelphia, at this time contained twenty-one hun« 
dred dwelliog houses, and eleven places of public worship^ 

The American Philosophical society was instituted ift 
1769, though not incorporated till 1780. 

One hundred and thirty thousand pounds were offered 
by the State to Penn's heirs in lieu oF all quit renfb due the 
proprietors ; wUch was accepted by them in the early part 
of the revolution* 

In ir90 the constitution of the State was estaUtshed. - Itt 
1793 the yellow fever swept away about three thousand 
five hundred souls $ and in 1797 about twelve hundred and 
fifty. 

The seat of the State government was removed, in 1799, 
to Lancaster } and in 1800, Congress removed from Phila^ 
delphia to its permanent seat of government in the city of 
Washington, ilarrisburgh is now the seat of the State gov-* 
^rnment. 

The insurrections in Pennsylvania will be noticed in th^ 
iammary of national concerns. 
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Tlie first settlement made on any part of what is nai7 

• .Marj land was bj William Clayborne. He obtained from 

Charles the first, (1631,) a license t6 traffic in tho^e parts 

of America, for which there was not alreadjr a patent grant" 

ed for similar purposes. 

Clajborne planted a small colcmy in Kent Island, nearly 
opposite where Annapolis now stands, in Ghesapeak bay^ 
and rerj near the centre of the tjsrritory, that was soon af- 
ter granted to lord Baltimore. 

Sir George Calvert, (lord Baltimore) an eminent states- 
man, who had been secretary to James the first, having con- 
fessed himself of the Romish belief, i»ade a voyage to Vir- 
ginia^ intending there to settle, and hoping there to enjoy 
Ihg rights of coascience ; he having been ©no of the oiigrnal 
pa^;tners of the Virginia company, and a member of the cor^^ 
poration till its dissolution. 

Bot great was his disappointment on his arrival. The 
Virginians being stedfast churchmen, were not only intot«^ 
erant, but treated him with great rudeness. Discovering; 
that north of the Pi>tomac there were noble river8,a fiae soil 
and no English settlers, he resolved on planting a colony 
there. Charles the first granted him a patent, but before it 
'« pasiHid the seals his lordship was no more. 
^ The patent was issued to his son Cecil, lord Baltimore^ 
June £Oth, 1632« This patent gcants the territory from 
the Potomac <• to the 40th degree of North latitude, where 
New-England is terminated $'^ and thus, by a mere act of 
the crown, what had long before been granted Virginia, was 
avulsed from her ; as, subsequently, what was no\^ granted 
Baltimore was granted to Pcnn, to the extent of a whole de* 
grec. Hence long and obstinate altercations arose betweerir 
the descendants of Penn and lord Baltimore, and the colony 
«f Connecticut. 

Lord Baltimore called the province Maryland, in faonoir 
of Ueurietla Maria, dau^ter of Henry the great of FraBc<$>^ 
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By Ihe patent, the proprietor, with the consent of the free- 
men, or their delegates, was authorized to make all neces- 
sary hw^ not opposed to those of England ; and nothing: 
wat said of their sobmission to the crown for approbation 
or dissent ; nor did the king reserve a right to interfere ib 
the government of the province. 

Yfrginia remonstrated against the grant to Baltimore 5 
but the privy council left Baltimore with his patent, and 
the Virginians to seek redress by law. 

Baltimore (1633) appointed his brother, Leonard Calvertj 
governor of the province, who, with about two hundred 
planters, began a settlement (16S4) near the mouth of the 
Potomac, on the northern side. The governor was accom- 
panied by his brother, George Calvert, and many gentle- 
men of distinction, most of them Roman Catholics. Forty 
thousand pounds were expended, the first two years, in Xh^ 
transportation of stores, planters, utensils, ccc. 

Emigrants soon flocked to the province on account of thip 
rigid principles of the Virginians and ]^ew-Englnnders,and 
the freedom of religious sentiments enjoyed in Maryland, 
The soil too, was easy of tillage, and fruitful. 

The Indians had been reconciled by presents ; or rather 
were extremely friendly : for, on their first arrival at the 
Indian town Piscataway, the Indians ceded half their town 
for the accommodation of the English, and agreed to resign 
the whole after they should gather their harvest. Calvert 
called the town St. Mary's. 

The whole body of Freemen met at St. Mary's in 1635, 
and formed themselves into an assembly. Their acts not 
being approved by Baltimore, he sent to them for their con- 
sideration a code of laws drawn up by himself. This code, 
the assembly, in 1638, immediately rejected, and prepared 
a system of regulations suitable to their situation. 

Clayborne, who had settled on Kent Island, and had re- 
fused obedience to the authority of Maryland, complained 
to the crown, and asked a confirmation of his former license. 
This was refused, and the lords commissioners determined 
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that Kent Island belonged to lord Baltimore j and that 
neither a plantation nor trade with the Indians^ was allow* 
able without his consent. 

An act was passed, 1639, for establishing the house of As- 
sembly. Bj this act, those elected in pursuance of writs 
issued, were to be called burgesses ; who, with those called 
by special writ, and the Governor and Secretary, were to 
constitute the general assembly : the two branches sitting 
ki the same chamber. 

Eleven years after a change took place : and those who 
were called by special writ formed the upper house ; those 
chosen by the hundreds composed. the lower house: bills 
to which both branches and the Governor assented were 
Biade the laws of the province. 

Clayborne, " the evil genius of Maryland,*' dissatisfied 
and enraged, and fearful of his own distraction from the in- 
j&reasing power of the Marylanders, intrigued with the rav- 
ages, till an Indian war commenced. (164^,) against the col- 
onists) which lasted several years ; but was at length ended 
in the submission of the natives. 

In the year 1645, Clajborne had sufiScient cunning and 
influence^ to raise an insurrection, and compel Govern* 
or Calvert to fly to Virginia for safety ; while he and 
his compeers seized the reins of government. The rebel* 
lion Was, however, quelled the next year, and quiet re- 
stored. 

1651. After the death of Charles the first, parliament 
appointed commiissioners *^ for reducing and governing the 
colonies within the bay of Chesapeak." The Marylanders 
t>eing mostly Roman Catholics, and attached to the royal 
cause, we have no difficulty in accounting for the word 
reduciitjg ; though the proprietor of Maryland had submit* 
ted to parliament, and had obtained leave to govern in the 
name of the " keepers of the liberti^ of England." Clay- ' 
borne was one of the commissioners. 

The colony being divided in sentiment, a civil war took 
place) and the Governor and Catholics were obliged to sub- 
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nit. In an asscmW j iind«r the victorious party, it was de- 
clared that no papist should have the protection of the lawr- 
Quakers and Episcopalians were also persecuted. 

An insurrection (1656) headed by Josias Fendal, caused 
much disturbance and distress to the province. Two years 
after, the affairs of the government were surrendered into 
the hands of Fendal. At length, on the elevation to the 
throne, of Charles the second, the former order of things 
was restored: Philip Calvert was appointed Governor by 
lord Baltimore 5 and peace and prosperity again returned. 
The same year (1662) a mint was established : and a 
short warfare took place with the Janadoah Indians, which 
was soon ended by the assistance of the Susquehannah 
tribe. v 

The assembly, in 1692, divided the counties into thirty- 
,six parishes, which, for the diffusion of protestant princi- 
ples, were under the superintendence of Thomas Bray,D,D 
who had been appointed by the bishop of Londoni his 
ciTmmissary in Maryland for this purpose. ^ 

The town of Severn, lying on the river of the sameTiame 
on the western shore of the Chesapeak, was made a port 
town, (1694) and received the name of Annapolis : and five 
years after, the assembly removed there from St. Mary's 5 
and, from that time to th^ present, Annapolis has been the 
scat of government for Maryland. 

The government was sometimes in the hands of the 
crown, and sometimes in the possession of the proprietary, 
till the year 1716, when it was restored to the proprietary, 
in whose hands it continued till the American revolution. 

The present constitution of Maryland was formed in 1776. 
Though forward in supporting the revolution, this State 
did not agree to the articles of tlie confederation till 1781. 
;; .Washington college was instituted at Chestertown, in 1782* 
- ^t. John's college, at Annapolis, in 1784. In 1790, this 
State granted to the United Slatea that part of the District 
of Columbia which lies east of the Potomac. 



VIRGINIA, NORTH AND SOUTH-CAROLINA, GEORGIA, KF,N- 
TUCKY, TENNESSEE, OHIO, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, IN- 
DIANA, ILLINOIS, ALABAMA, MICHIGAN, MISSOURI, AR- 
KANSAS AND FLORIDA. 

Episcopacy esUbUshed in Virginia — ^Inquietude of the people — ^Rebellion of 
Baeou— He obtains a commission by compulsion — He usurps the gov- 
jcrnment — He dies ; and the rebellion is suppressed — Culpepper's ad- 
ministratioi^— William and Mary college — Birth of Washington. — ^Aih- 
idas aud Barlow land in Carolina — Reception of them by the Indian/!-^ 
Permanent settlements — Constitution — Constitution of Locke — Charles- 
ton laid out— Insurrection— New seat for Charleston'~-Locke*s constitu- 
tion abandoned — ^Introduction o£ rice — Attack on St Augustine — Fn- 
\ dian war— Charleston attacked — ^Defeat of the Spanish-^-War with the 
Indians-— Bank— —Another Indian war— — ^Dissentions — Division into 
North and South Carolina — Negro insurrection — Regulators. — Charter 
•f incorporation for Georgia— Settlement of Savannah — Regulations — 
Bmigt*ations — slow progress of population — Unsuccessful attempt to re- 
duce St. Augustine — Invasion of the Spaniards — Military skill of O^la 
thorpe — Retreat of the Spanish — The government relinquished to the 
crown — Prosperity. — Kentucky explored by Colonel Boone — Lexington 
laid out— Dismembered from Virginia— Made a separate State and ad- 
mitted into the union. — ^Name of Tennessee — Failure in first attempt- 

^ ing a settlement — Subsequent success — Defeat of the Indians — Soil ced- 
ed to^ Congress — Admitted an independent state into the union. — Settle- 
ment of Ohio by Rufiis Putnam — Admission into tlie union -Antiquities. 
—Discovery of Louisiana — Failure of the Spanish ia attempting to des- 
troy the Missouri settlement — Massacre at Nalches by the Indians-^ 
. Destruction of the Natches tribe— The country ced^ to Spain — Cession 
to Great Britain — to France by the treaty of St. Ildcfonso— Pui*ehase 
and possession by the United States. 

VIRGLN'M, 

NOTICE has already been taken of the settlement and 
earlier affairs of Virginia. Thi* colony ^vas the first to ac- 
knowledge the aathority of parliament or Cromwell^ and" 

M 
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tlie^rstto submit to Charles the second. An a&semblj 
was called (l66l) bj Governor Berkley, who informed 
them that a general pardon and oblivion would be granted 
in favor of all persons not attainted, provided that body 
would repeal all acts made during the rebellion, inconsistent 
with the obedience due the government of England. This 
ought to have been the more readily granted, as the Virgin* 
lans had refused all subjection to Cromwell, till compelled 
by a large naval force, sent by the Protector, to reduce 
them to obedience. 

The old constitution being restored, an a^embly was 
called, (1662) by which the Church of England was estab- 
lished throughout the colony ; and no one was allowed to 
preach, on pain of suspension or banishment, who had not 
received his ordination from some bishop in England. 

Though Charles the second was highly gratified with a 
formal act of the Virgioia assembly 5 " That they were 
<< born under monarchy « and would never degenerate from 
^^ the condition of their births, bv being subject to any oth* 
<( er government ;" and though he had given the fullest as- 
surance that their form of government should never be 
ehanged ; none of the colonies suffered more than Virginiay 
from the despotism of a royal government. 

In violation of chartered rights, the colony was divided 
into parts, and conveyed away by proprietary grants ; not 
grants of uncultivated woodlands, but of plantations that 
had long been improved according to the encouragement 
and laws of ki6gs and charters. 

The assembly complained to his majesty ; and, to defray 
the expense of prosecuting the affair by an embassy to Eng- 
land, heavy taxes were laid on the people : fifty pounds of 
tobacco to each poll ; and thirty, fifty or seventy pounds of 
tobacco, for every lawsuit tried in the colony. 

The people began to grow very unquiet 5^ some of them 
almost desperate : and, what greatly added to their misfor- 
tune was, that the Indians, instead of the peace and inter- 
course that had long been maintained^ began to rob and 
to murder the colonists. 
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Without leaders or plans, the people began to collect in 
large bodies, tumultuously running from one piantaVion to 
another, and ignorant of their own benefit or wishes* 

A Col. Nathaniel Bacon, who had been educated at one 
of the inns of court in London, and had been appointed a 
member of the council soon after his arrival in Virginia; 
a young man of a commanding appearance, of great bold- 
ness and activity; was chosen leader. His ostensible object 
was a war with the Indians; assuring his followers it\nt he 
would not lay down his arms till fully avei ged, and ali 
their grievances redressed. 

He despatched a messenger to Governor Berkley for a 
commission to go against the Indians. Contrary to expect- 
ation, the Governor, instead of a commission, sent positive 
orders to him to dismiss his pe(^ !e, and appear in person 
before him and his council^ on pam of being declared a 
rebel. 

Bacou took forty of his men, not disihlssing the rest, and 
went to Jamestown. A quarrel ensued ; and Berkley sus- 
pended Bacon from the council. Bacon soon after esca{)-> 
ed privately from the town ; put himself at the head of six 
hundred volunteers ; appeared again at Jamestown, where 
the general assembly were in session ; drew up his men be- 
fore the house where they were sitting; urged his being 
prepared to meet the Indians, a war with whom would then 
have been finished, had not his commission been so long de- 
layed. 

It was deemed advisable to grant the commission ; whicli 
the Governor reluctantly signed. But as soon as Bacon, 
had got to a safe distance, the assembly advised the Govern- 
or to issue a proclamation of rebellion against him ; whicU 
was immediately done. 

His foUoMTers were commanded to deliver up Bacon ; and 
the militia were ordered out against him. Bacon and his 
men, enraged at this conduct on the part of the assembly^ 
instead c^ marching against the Indians, marched immedi^ 
atelj to Jamestewn ; and turned their fury against aH wfa 
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•pposed them. Gov. Berkley himself fled across the bay* 
to Accomack ; where he hoped the people would support 
kis authority. 

Meanwhile Bacon called a convention of a few gentle* 
men who were in his interest, and issued a manifesto, char* 
ging the Governor with attempting to foment civil war; and 
enjoining, as the Governpr had abdicated the command, the 
members of the convention and othersj to take an oath to 
join the General and his army against the common enemy* 

At length the Governor was able to procure a few sloops, 
and a few soldiers and sailors. He crossed the bay with 
them, under the command of Major Robert Beverly. Civil 
war now began its ravages and calamities. Jamestown was 
burnt by Bacon's followers. Those parts of the colony 
that remained quiet were pillaged : and the wives of those 
'vho adhered to the Governor were carried to the camp of 
the insurgents* 

After several months of skirmishing, bloodshed, pillage 
and confusion, neither party gaining a ^complete ascenden- 
cy, Bacon suddenly died ; and, their leader gone, they be- 
gan to disperse. Two Generals under Bacon^ submitted 
on condition of pardon. The people returned to tlieir 
homes ^ Beikley was reinstated in authority, and quiet re- 
stored. 

Whether Bacon's intention was the punishment of the 
Indians, or to seize the reins of government for himself, 
when he first solicited a commission^ it is imp4)ssible to as- 
cwtain. . • 

This rebellion forms a remarkable era in the history of 
Virginia. Its effects were felt for thirty years. During its 
continuance no attention was paid to husbandry : the In- 
dians, without restraint, murdered and pillaged on the con- 
fines of the colony, making frequent incursions into the in- 
terior. Sir William Berkley returned to England^ where 
he soon after died. 

Lord Culpepper, three years after, was^cnt over Gover- 
nor of Virginia. He brought over several laws ftrawn up 
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in England. One was an act for raising a public revenue 
for the support of governnoent ; the duties perpetual, and 
under his majesty's direction ^ of which the governor took 
for his salary, two thousand pounds^ and one hundred and 
autj, in addition, for house-rent. 

All the laws that the governor wished were passed by 
the. assembly, on compulsion $ for Culpepper informed 
them that he was instructed to pass an act of oblivion for 
all who had been concerned in - Bacon's rebellion, provided 
the assembly would first pass all such laws as he had brought 
over from the British ministry. If they refuaed, he had 
commissions to try and to hang them, and a regiment of 
soldiers on the spot, to support him in his proceedings. 
Such was the return Virginia received, for its attachment 
to Charles the second. 

William and Mary were proclaimed in Virginia in 1689. 
In 1692, a charter was granted for a college, which was lib- 
erally endowed, and established by law in 1693, at Wil-. 
liamsburgh, under the title of William and Mary college. 

The State house in Jamestown, was burnt dowjn, with 
many valuable papers, and the next year the «eat of govern- 
ment was removed to Wil liamsburgh, and a capitol ordered 
to be built for the reception of the legislature. 

In 1712, Virginia was divided into forty-nine parishes 
and an act was passed determining the salary of each cler- 
gyman. The next year Colonel Alexander Spotswood, 
lieutenant governor of Virginia, made the first discovery of 
a passage over the Apalachian mountains; a knowledge of 
the country beyond them being till then confined to the 
French. 

But the most important epoch in the history of Virginia 
6r of the United States, is the eleventh of February (O. S.)* 
1732. Georoe Wasbinoton, was born on tiiat day, at 
Bridge's Creek, in the county of Westmoreland. 

The constitution of this State was adopted in 1776, the 
day after the declaration of Independence, and has ever 
Since codtinued. 

Ii 
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^''OR TH AJ^D SO VTH CAR OLIJS*A. 

^ 

The first settlement made within the limitsof the Unit- 
eil States was in North Carolina : but it wag not permanent. 
A(nidas and Barlow landed at Woccocon^ and went after- 
wards to the Roanoak in 1584. 

One of the Indian chiefs with several companions^ in a 
small boat, went fearlessly on board the English ships, hav- 
ing first made a speech, of which not one word was oqder- 
stood, except bj the natives. The English gave him a hearty 
meal with wine, a shirt and a hat. The chief soon made a 
giatefiil return. He loaded his boat with fish $ divided it 
into two parts, and pointed to the two ships for its dis* 
posal. 

The nest dajr the brother of the great «achem of the coun- 
try came on board with fifty attendants, showing no fear 
of the English arms. After, he had made a long speech, the 
ICnglish gave him a pewter basin, and received in return 
twenty deer skins, worth twenty crowns. A profitable ex- 
change for the English : of its justice we pretend not to 
speak. The chief made a hole through it, and wore it down 
))is neck for a breast plate, conceiving it an ornament fit for 
the brother of a kins:. 

The same chief, Gaoganameo, soon after made another 
visit with hifr princess. She had a band of white coral about 
her forehead, and bracelets of pearls, of the bigness of pcasy 
pendent to her middle. 

The English afterwards made a visit to his house. He 
was absent. His wife ordered her men to bear tlieni on 
their shouldcis to the shore, lest they should wet their feet. 
The chief's house had five rooms. In one of them she wash- 
ed the (cet of the strangers, and dried their clothes. 

She then introduced them to another, where she sat be- 
fore them boiled venison, roasted fish, boi4ed roots, melons, 
iVuit, &.C. At tlieir departure she appejri-ed grieved, and 
8\int mats en board to keep them from the raint ** A wor^ 
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kind and loving people cannot .be,'' says the journal of the 
Voyage. 

A few weeks were spent in examining the adjacent terri- 
tory and trading with the Indian^, .when Amidas and Bar- 
low returned to England, taking with them two of the na- 
tives. 

1660. Several planters from Virginia, and emigrants 
from other places, begaa a settlement in Albemarle county. 
The winter being very mild ; their horses, cattle, swine 
and sheep, breeding at an unusual rate $ other families were 
induced to settle among them. 

The territory extending from ,the thirty-sixth degree of 
north latitqde to the river St. Matheo, (1663) was granted 
to lords Clarendon, Craven, &c* The proprietors, claiming 
from their patent, jurisdiction over all the lands in Carolina, 
appoi;ited the governor of Virginia superintendent general 
over the county of Albemarle. The governor of Virginia 
granted the Carolinians an assembly, and appointed a sub<» 
governor over them. 

1665* John Yeamans, a planter of reputation in Barbit? 
does, was appointed commander in chief of the planters set- 
tled about cape Fear ^ and a new county was erected called 
Clarendon. This county stretched from cape Fear to the 
river Matheo $ a part of it being settled by emigrants from 
Mew^Bngland and Barbauoes. 

The people of Albemarle were much dissatisfied with the 
mew claims 'of the proprietors of Carolina, to make them 
tributary for their lands. They petiUoned to bo- placed on 
the same footing, with respect to their lauds, as the planters 
of Virginia. 

Their petition being neglected by the proprietors, they 
CiBvoltedJor two years; when their petition was allowed. 
A general assembly was granted them', consisting of a gov- 
ernor, twelve counsellors, and twelve delegates to be chos- 
en by the freeholders : the governor to be appointed by the 
proprietaries, and half the council ; the other half to be chos- 
en by the assembly. No taxes were to be imposed without 
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the consent of the astemblj. No one, demeaning bimftelC 
peaceablj, to be diiturbed in tbe enjoyment of his reiigloua, 
sentiments. 

I6a9. Stevens, the governor, convoked the first assem* 
blj under this constitution. Among other acts, for the 
purpose of giving encour^ement to population, it was en- 
acted that *^ none should be ^ued for five years, for any 
<< cause of action arising out of the country ; and that no 
<< person should accept a power of attorney to receive debts 
^ contracted abroad." 

Hence the colony was long considered an asylum for 
debt and crime. ' There being no clergyman^ it was also 
enacted that *' in order that none might be hindred in so 
•< necessary a work for the preservation of mankind," any 
eouple wishing to marry, declaring their assent befoce their 
neighbors, and the Governor and council, should be deemed 
man and wife. 

l6ro. A settlement was made at great expense at Pori 
Royal, by William Sayle and a company of planters intro- 
duced there by him from England. He called togethec^ 
What was to be denominated a parliament, to put in force a 
•onstitution, which, at the request of the proprietaries, had 
been drawn up by the famous John Locke. 

By this curious constitution, a palatine, or president of 
the palatine court;- was to be chosen for life; the palatine 
oourt consisted of all in whose trust was the execution of 
the powers of tbe charter : an hereditary nobility was to be 
created, consisting of landgraves and caciques; the former 
to possess sixteen, the latter four thousand acres of land ; 
the estates and titles of nobilitv to descend forever. 

J1ie parliament was to consist of the proprietors, the no- 
bility, and the representatives of the freeholders. These 
were all to assemble in one apartment ; they could origin- 
ate no bill, but only decide on such as should be prepared in 
the grand councilof governor, nubility, and deputies of pro- 
prietors. Many other minute, perplexing, or impractica- 
ble regulations were made; amounting to one hundred and 
twenty articles. 
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When Sajle convened his parliament) no nobility were 
to be found in the settlement. Governor Sajle fell a vic- 
tim to the unhealthiness of the climate ^ and the authority 
of 8ir John Yeamanst Governor at Cape Fear, was now ex- 
tended over the plantations southweast of Cape Carteret. 
Previous to his death, however, governor Sajle had laid out 
the plan of a large town on a netk of land between Ashley 
and\];ooper rivers, which, in honor of the king, was called 
Charleston. 

In attempting (1670) to enforce the constitution of Mr. 
Locke in Albemarle, great opposition and discontent arose, 
which at length brought on open in^rrrection. Culpepper, 
who had been appointed surveyor general of Carolina, took 
the lesid of the insurgents, seized therevenues, and put in 
prison the president^ with seven of the deputies named by. 
the proprietors. 

He next established courts of justice, appointed ofScerst 
and called a parliament $ exercising an independent gov- 
ernment, though not formally denying the authority of the 
proprietors. 

The constitution of Mr« Locke [Proving wholly inefficieut 
and impracticable, the freemen (1764) met at Charleston 
to enact laws for the government of the colony. This gov- 
ernment consisted of an upper and lower house, which, 
vi^th the colonial Governor, was denominated parliament. 
1 iie acts now passed^ were the first that were approved by 
the pr.oprietors. 

The same year the proprietors sent vines to Carolina and 
men acquainted with their cultivation. Five years after» 
Charles the second employed at his own expense, two ves- 
sels to transport foreign protestants to raise in Carolina, 
oil, ^ilk, wine, &c. but the attempt was without success. • 

The situation of Charleston proving in many respects 
inconvenient, a new town was laid out at ^^ the Oyster 
point,'' at the confluence of Ashley ^nd Cooper rivers. 
Thtther the inhabitants of old Charleston removed, and 
laid the ioundatien of the present capital of South Carolin^i. 
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The same year (1680) commenced a war with a powerful 
tribe of iDdians, called the Westoe« $ who threatened muck 
injury to the colony ; but peace was restored the subsequent 
year ; and commissioners appointed to adjust all difficulties 
between the parties. 

The constitution of Mr. Locke was fully abandoned ia 
1693, though intended at first to be perpetual, and the old 
government restored. 

Dissentions continuing in Carolina, the proprietors sent 
John Archdale to Charleston, (169S} with full power to re- 
dress grievances. He was received with acclamations. 
The assembly was calttd : regulations and laws were made 
with regard to the price of lands, rents, the appointment of 
magistrates, public roads, canals, &c. which rendered aus' 
picioos the appearance of public affairs, repressed animosi- 
ties, and increased the public prosperity. 

Two years after, a vessel from Madagascar touched at 
Carolina. Gov. Smith visited the captain, -who presented 
htm with a bag of seed rice, informing him of the mannf^r 
of cultivating it, of its nutriciousness. and great increase. 
The seed was divided among 'several planters, and wa| 
found fully to answer erery expectation. From such acct- 
defit arose what has since proTed so much a staple cont* 
modity in Carolina. 

In the expectation of a speedy declaration of war betwtbii 
England and France and Spain, though before war was ac- 
tually declared* Moore, the governor of the southern settle- 
ments of Carolina, proposed to the assembly an attack on 
St. Augustine, the conquest of which was declared to be 
easy and the booty great. 

The more moderate were opposed to the expedition, but 
the expectation of obtaining vast treasurel of silver and 
gold produced a large majority in favor of the enterprize. 
Six hundred militia and six hundred Indian auxiliaries, fur- 

« 

nished with arms tfnd ammunition, were soon in readiness, 

and some merchant vesitels were impressed as transports* 

The Governor embarked, September, 1702, at the head q| 

•vittcipal part ^f ^^ uyftl hrcw fn $ti ^wju^ti^gi 
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The design was, for Col. Daniel, a spirited and able offi' 
cer, to attack the town by iand, with a partjr of Indians and 
militia^ while Moorci with the main force, should block 12 p 
the harbor by sea. Daniel entered the town and plundered 
it; but the Gorerner not arriving in season, the Spaniards 
retired to the castle with their principal riches. 

The Governor, on hb arrval^ could effect nothing, from 
the want of battering artiUerj. He immediately 8e>it Dan- 
iel to Jamaica for cannon, mortars and bombs. While Dan- 
iel was gone, two Spanish ships arrived, with thirty-eight 
guns on board. The sight of these frightened Moore. He 
forsook his ships, and hastily retreated to Carolina by land^ 
his ships falling into the hands of the Spaniards. 

Daniel returning from Jaouuca, unsuspicious of what had 
occurred^ stood ki for the harbor, but learnt his situation 
in time to escape with difficulty. 

The Apalachian Indians having become extremely trou- 
blesome the next year, being instigated by the Spaniard$^ 
Gov. Moore marched to their country, destroyed their towns 
between Alatahama and Savannah $ killed and made prison- 
•rs of six. or eight hundred, and compelled the tribes to sue 
for peace, and submit to the Bnglish. 

The same year sir Nathaniel Johnson superceded Moore 
as Governor. Episcopacy was established by law glands 
were granted for glebes, and the salaries of the rectors 
paid from the national treasury. The Legislature also en? 
acted that no one should be a member of the assembly, who 
had not taken the sacrament of the Lord's supper, accord* 
lag to the Episcopal- mode. 

The House of Lords, however, soon declared| on petition 
of the dissenters of Carolina, that the act was repugnant to 
the laws of England, and contrary to the charter of the pro* 
prietors, and Queen Anne pronounced it null and void. 

Understanding that the Spaniards were determined by 
force of arms, to annex Carolina to Florida, on a pretence 
of original discovery, Governor Johnson, a soldier of cour- 
age and skilly made exerf exertion to fortify the entrance 
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to th& harbor^ of Charleston, and place the province in a 
state of defence. 

Shortly after, being duly prepared to receive the enemy, 
a government vessel arrived from St. Augustine, bringing 
information of the Spanish squadron having been seen 
there. This consisted of a French frigate under captain 
lie Feboure, and four armed sloops, having about eight hun- 
dred men on board. Scarcely was the intelligence commu- 
nicated when the vessels were announced by signals from 
Sullivan's island to be in sight. 

The darkness of the night prevented an attempt to cross 
the bar till the next day ; most of which was employed in 
taking soundings of the south bar. The succeeding day 
they crossed, and anchored above Sullivan's Island : but the 
delay had enabled the Governor to collect the militia and 
friendly Indians, and to arm the vessels in the harbor. Col. 
Wm. Rhet, a man of vigour and skill, took the command of 
the naval force. 

The Governor was summoned to surrender ; ai^d prompt- 
ly refused : four hours were allowed by Le Feboure for an 
answer, but Johnson informed the messenger that he did 
not wish one minute. The nej:t day a party of the enemy 
landed and burnt some houses on James' Island : and anoth- 
er party of one hundred and sixty men, landed at Wando 
neck. 

Johnson despatched Capt. Cantey in the night, to watch 
the motions of those at Wando neck. Before day break 
he surprised tbera in a state of presumed security, fired on 
them with about a hundred men,^till the whole were killed, 
dro\vned, or taken prisoners. 

It was now determined to attack them by sea. Rhet, 
with six vessels dropt down the river towards where the 
enemy were at anchor. At hight of Rhel they weighed an- 
chor, passed over the bar and were soon out of sight. Some 
days after, intelligence was received that a ship of force 
was seen in ^ewce bay landing some troops. 

Some prisoners informed the Governor that a ship under 
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command of Monsieur Arbuset, with two hundred men fop 
a reinforcement, had been expected. Capt. Fenwick wad 
immediate] J dispatched bj land to Sewee bajr $ while Rhet, 
with two small vesseid, sailed round bj sea. 

Fenwick soon drove the enemy to their ship : and Rhet 
approaching, the' enemj struck without firing a gun. The 
/r/gate and prisoners were brought to Charleston. 

Thus ended, with little loss on the part of the Carolini- 
ans, and with the death and capture of abopt three hundred 
of the enemj, this dreaded invasion of Le Feboure.' John- 
son acquired fame for his ability and courage. The expense 
to Carolina was about eight thousand pounds. 

A large number of Palatines (1710) arrived and settled 
near the Roanoak, in Albemarle and Bath counties. The 
increasing population of the English, and their gradual en- 
croachments on the Indians, rather than any ill treatment of 
the whites towards the savages, were probably the principal 
causes, on the part of the Indians, of a design they medita- 
ted, in iri2, of secretly attacking and assassinating all the 
whites in llie northern parts of Carolina. 

The Corees, Tuscaroras and other tribes, fortified their 
principal town, and sallied from it in parties to the amount 
of above twelve hundred bowmen, determined, on a night 
mutually fixed for the purpose, to destroy all the whites. 
No suspicion of their intention was entertained. The 
houses of the planters were entered, and indiscriminate 
slaughter ensued. On the Roanoak one hundred and seven 
settlers were butchered in one night. The alarm being 
given, moiit of the families met in one place, and were 
guarded by tlje militia. Information was sent, as doon as 
possible, to Charleston. The assembly there, voted four 
thousand pounds for the scr^we 5 and sent six hundred mili- 
tia, and three hundred and sixty friendly Indians, for their 
relief. 

With much difficulty Colonel Barnwell, who command- 
ed, explored his way through the wilderness that then sepa- 
rated the southern from tiie aorthern settlements. He at- 

I 
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tacked the Tuscaroras, unexpectedly on their part ; killed 
about three hundred, and made one hundred prisoners. 

Those who survived, sought refuge in their fortified town : 
but here they were attacked by Barnwell : a great number 
were killed, and the rest sued for peace. About a thous- 
and of the Tuscarorasy in this war, were killed or taken 
prisoners ; the survivors soon after, left their country, and 
united with the Iroquois. 

A public bank, issuing forty-eight thousand pounds, was 
established by the assembly, to defray the expenses of this 
war. The bills issued were let out at interest, and made a 
legal tender: four thousand pounds of the principal to be 
annually paid. The plan had, however, an injurious effect ; 
the bills, in a short time, greatly depreciating. 

Three years after, (1715), the Yamassees, a large Indian 
tribe, made the same attempt on the southern as had been 
before made on the northern plantations. Ninety persons 
were murdered at Pocataligo. The northern planters were 
attacked at the same time, by all the tribes from Florida to 
Cape Fear> being engaged in the conspiracy. 

Charleston itself was in danger. Governor Craven laid 
an embargo, proclaimed martial law $ obtained leave of the 
assembly to arm negroes, impress men, and seize arms and 
stores. Ninety horsemen, trusting to a faithless Indian 
guide, were led into an ambush and killed. A hundred and 
thirty whites and blacks, attacked in a defenceless breast- 
work, capitulated ; and, on admitting the savages, were all 
murdered. 

Meanwhile the Tainassees were pressing towards Charles-^ 
ton. Governor Craven, with twelve hundred men, marched 
to meet them. A severe engagement took place. The In- 
dians were defeated $ driven beyond the Savannah, and dis- 
persed. In this war about four hundred of the Carolinians 
were slain. The Yamassees were expelled the province, 
and took refuge among the Spanish in Florida. 

The coast had been for some time infested by pirates $ 
till the Governor, (1715) Johnson, and Rhet^ after desper* 
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ate engagements, succeeded in taking two of the principal 
vessels ; brought them and fortj-two of the buccaniers, to 
Charleston, where they jvere all tried, and all, excepting 
one, were hung. 

1719. The Carolinians having become extremely dis- 
satisfied with the proprietors, drew up a subscription iti 
which they agreed to support each other in opposition to 
the supposed arbitrary conduct of the proprietors and their 
o£Scers, and in defence of their own rights and privileges. 
Almost every inhabitant had signed this agreement before 
the Governors R. Johnson, was aware of it. 

The assembly met, and sent a committee to the Oovern- 
or, requesting him to accept of the government of the prov- 
ince under the king, instead of the proprietors. The Gov- 
ernor delayed an answer, though determined not to accept. 
Some time after, the president of the assembly and its mem- 
bers sent him an address, repeating their request. He per- 
emptorily refused. 

The assembly then chose Colonel James Moore for Gov- 
ernor, under the crown ; who was proclaimed a§ such, .i^ 
spite of the opposition of Johnson. An agent, who had been 
sent to England for the purpose,, laid the subject before the 
privy council, who were of opinion that the proprietors had 
forfeited their charter ; and appointed Francis Nicholson 
provisional Governor under the crown, who was received 
with much satisfaction* 

The Yamassees continuing to molest the settlement^, 
Colonel Palmer, (172a), with about four hundi'ed militia 
and friendly Indians, marched to St. Augustine, drove the 
inhabitants into the castle, destroyed provisions^ took away 
cattle, burnt almost every house in the colony, and killed 
and took prisoners a considerable number of the savages. 

An agreement was made (1729) between the proprietors 
and the crown ; and the former, for the sum of seventeen 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling, surrendered to the 
crown their right and interest both to the government and 
tbe soil. The province was now divided into North and 
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South Carolina ; made distinct governments, and a separate 
regal governor wis appointed over each. 

At the instigation of the Spaniards of Florida, a danger- 
ous insurrection of the negroes took place in 1738, which 
after becoming formidable, was suppressed bj the superior 
military skill of the whites, and the intoxication of manj of 
the blacks. The discovery of the growth of the indigo plant 
in South Carolina, was made about the year 1745. 

A body of men iimounting to fifteen hundred, in North 
Carolina, under the name of Regulators, in 1771, com- 
plaining of the sepreme and other courts, and pretending 
many grievances, combined together under arms, to shut 
up the courts, destroy the civil officers, prostrate the law- 
yers, and finally the whole government of the provinces. 

In a battle at Almansee, Governor Tryon defeated them, 
three hundred being left dead on the field. Of the insur- 
gent ringleaders, twelve were capitally convicted and six 
were executed. 

The constitution of North Carolina was established in 
1776. The present constitutioa of South Carolina was 
agreed to in 1790. 

GEORGIA. 

The territory comprehending the present State of Geor- 
gia was originally a part of Carolina. The river Alatama- 
ha was considered the southern t>ottndary of the British do- 
minions. The extensive country lying between that river 
and the Savannah had long been a wilderness, inhabited 
only by the native savages. 

Three years after the division ^f Carolina into two pror- 
inces, a company was formed in England, the object of 
which was, principally, the removal of the poor, who were 
willing to seek sustenance in the new world. Another ob- 
ject was, by planting a colony there to secure the Caroli- 
uas against the Indians and Spaniards. 

Twenty-one persons were incorporated for settling a 
colony. A large sum of mondy was subscribed for clothing 
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arming and making provision for such poor people aa might 
choose to adventure to the new world. The charter of in- 
corporation was granted by George the second, June 1732; 
and the intended colony was, in^ honor of him^ called Geor- 
gia. 

One hundred and sixty persons, under the superintend- 
ence of James Oglethorpe, left England in November of the 
same year : previous to which the trustees had elected a 
president, lord Percival, and had deposited in the bank of 
England the large donations of the nobility, gentry and cler- 
gy, and a grant of ten thousand pounds, made by parliament 
for immediately effecting the designs of the company. 

In January, 1733, the emigrants arrived at Charleston* 
The Carolinians made them a present of a hundred breed- 
ing cattle, other live stock, and twenty barrels of rice. 

The Governor of South Carolina and many of the inhab- 
itants, accompanied the adventurers, and assisted them in 
exploring the country and ascertaining an eligible situation 
to commence a settlement. 

A large tract of land was obtained of the Creek Indians, 
and a settlement commenced on a high pleasant bluff, where 
a regular town was marked out, and a fort erected. From 
the Indian appellation of the river, the town was called 
Savannah. All the men capable of bearing arms were oi^- 
cered and equipped. 

' As it was one great object of the trustees to be able to 
defend the colony against thC; Indians, the inhabitants were 
furnished with arms for defence, as well as utensils foi bus* 
bandry. The lands granted were considered as military 
fiefs, for which the possessors were bound to appear in 
arms, and take the field, whenever called upon for the com* 
men defence. 

The lands were also granted in tail male, reverting to the 
trustees when the estates in tail male ceased ; indulgence, 
however, to be allowed the widows or daughters during 
their lives. Negroes were forbidden to be used, and rum 
to be imported. 
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Such regulations, however plausible in theoryy were ill 
adapted to the cultivation and increase of the colony. Un- 
der the hot summer suns of Georgia, it was almost impossi- 
ble for the whites to subdue and cultivate the soil ; while 
the climate was healthy and congenial to the blacks. Landft 
held by a tenure so precarious as that prescribed by the 
trustees, were not valuable, like those which could be ac- 
quired in fee simple. 

Lumber was abundant : but a trade to the West-Indietf 
was prohibited^ which deprived the colonists of a ready 
market. The colonists remonstrated against the tenure of 
their lands and the prohibition of slaves ; but their com- 
plaints were not heeded. The trustees were actuated by 
principles of humanity, and a regard to the health and mor- 
als of the inhabitants; but no system could be less fitted 
for the colonists, or more injurious to the welfare and pop'* 
tilation of the province. 

irS4. About six hundred emigrants arrived this year* 
But being idle and irresolute, useless members of society, 
the rubbish of cities and towns; they were little fitted for 
felling the heavy trees of Georgia, and making the wilder- 
ness a cultivated field. 

To obtain persons of more hardihood and perseverance, 
the trustees laid out eleven townships on the Alatamaha, 
Savannah, Santee, Pedee and other rivers. Each township 
consisted of a square plat of twenty thousand acres, divid- 
ed into lots of fifty acres } and every man who would make 
a settlement was entitled to a lot. 

In consequence of these regulations there were soon af- 
ter large emigrations from Scotland, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland • Governor Oglethorpe, who had been in England 
for some time exerting himself for the welfare of the colony, 
returned in 1736, with three hundred planters, and settled 
Frederica, on the island of St. Simon. About fourteen 
hundred planters had now arrived. 

From the liberality of individuals, and an additional par- 
liamenury grant of twenty-six thousand pounds for the 
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benefit of tho province ; expectations were high that popu- 
lation, riches anci^ prosper! tjTi were vat hand. Instead of 
which, owing to the impolitic regulations of the trustees^ 
disappointment, penury and wretchedness, were long the 
Jot of the first settlers. 

War having been declared between Great Britain and 
Spain, Oglethorpe was appointed (1738) general and com- 
mander in chief of all his majesty's forces in South Caroli- 
na and Georgia. He arrived in Georgia with six hundred 
soldiers, and established his head quarters at Frederica, 

After securing the friendship of the Creeks, whom the 
Spaniards had endeavored to seduce during his absence, he 
projected, with Governor Bull of South Carolina, an expe- 
dition against St Augustine. The assembly of South Car- 
olina voted one hundred and twenty thousand pounds for 
the service ; and a regiment was soon raised in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, together with a body of friendly Indians. 

With four hundred select men of his own regiment, and 
a body of Indians, General Oglethorpe entered Flt>rida, and 
invested (May 10, 1 740) a small fort called Diego, about 
twenty-five miles ftom Sc Augustine, which soon capitu- 
lated. A short time after he was joined by the provincial 
troops and Indians,* amounting in the whole to about two 
thousand. 

Fort Moosa, about two miles from St. Augustine, wa» 
evacuated on his approach, lie then marched 16 St. Au- 
gustine, but the Spaniards had, previously, sufficient time to 
secure themselves and most of their effects in the castle; 
Batteries were raised around it, and the Spanish comman- 
der was summoned to surrender ; who replied to the sum- 
mons that he should be glad to shake hands with General 
Oglethorpe in the castle. 

The castle was fired upon, and the fire returned with 
spirit for several days, but with little execution on either 
side. The Spaniards, notwithstanding the vigilance of 
Oglethorpe, soon after received a reinforcement of seve^. 
Iiundred men, and a supply of provisions* 
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The Carolina troops, dispirited and sick, began to desert : 
the hope of starving the enemy was gone : the season foe 
hurricanes was at hand. The enterprise was abandoned $ 
and Oglethorpe, with grief and mortification, returned to 

Frederica. 

In 1742, Georgia was invaded by the Spaniards. Don 
Antonio de Ridondo, from the Havanna, with two thousand 
men under a strong convoy, landed at St. Augustine.-— 
Oglethorpe, as soon as he received intelligence of their arri* 
val,. applied to governor Glenn, of South Carolina, for as-? 
sistance. Georgia and S. Oarolina trembled for their safety. 

South Carolina was as much exposed as Georgia; shq 
therefore reserved her troops for her own defence ; though 
a co-operation would have been more likely to ensure secu- 
rity. 

Thirty-two sail, with three thousand men, anchored oflT 
St Simons' bar, the last of June, and soon after passed the 
fort and proceeded op the river Alatamaha; landed, and 
erected a battery of twenty eighteen pounders. Oglethorpe, 
considering the fort at St. Simons incapable-of defence, 
spiked the cannon and retreated to Frederica | his whole 
Ibrce scarcely exceeding seven hundred men. 

The Spanish commander sent several parties to pierce 
through the woods and open a way to Frederica. In one of 
these attempts the Spaniards lost a captain and two lieu- 
tenants killed, and above a hundred men taken prisoners. 
The design of attacking Frederica by land was then aban- 
doned. . 

An English prisoner, having escaped from the Spaniards, 
informed Oglethorge that so great a dissention had taken 
place between the Mavanna and St. Augustine troops, that 
they had separate encampments ; the idea was suggested of 
attacking one of the encampments by surprise* 

For this purpose Oglethorpe, with the fiower of his army, 
marched by night within two miles of the camp. With a 
picked corps he then advanced himself to reconnoitre; but 
6 French soldier of his party fired his musket, and ran to the 
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Spanish camp. Distovefy obliged Oglethrope to retreat to' 
Frederica, 

Gen. Oglethorpe now struck upon an expedient which' 
proved successful. He bribed a Spanish captive to deliver 
a letter to the French deserter in the Spanish camp, ad- 
dressed to him as if he were a spy of the English, desiring 
him to inform the Spaniards of his defenceless situation, 
and to urge them immediately to attack Frederica : or, if 
they would not, to urge them to stay at least three days 
longer, as he had received information trom South Carolina 
that in les^ than that time he should be reinforced by two 
thousand men and six British ships of war. The letter, as 
Intended, was given to the Spanish Qeneral. The French 
deserter was immediately put in irons as a spy. 

The Spanish commander was puzzled, not khowing 
whether to consider it a stratagem to prevent an attack on 
JFrederica ; or serious instructions to a spy. While in this 
gtate of suspense, an incidental circumstance removed his 
doubts. South Carolina, though she would not send her 
men, voted a supply of money, and ordered some ships to 
be sent to the aid of Oglethorpe. 

The Spanish officers were still deliberating what course 
to pursue, when those vessels appeared in sight. Suppos- 
ing them to be the six British ships, they immediately set 
fire to the fort, and embarked in such haste and confusion, 
as to leave behind many pieces of artillery, provisions and 
.military stores* 

Georgia was thus freed from impending ruin. General 
Oglethorpe was hailed as a roost meritorious officer, who 
had preserved the peace of South Carolina, and the exist- 
ence of Georgia. The Spanish general, on his arrival at 
Havanna, was imprisoned for malconduct, or cowardice.-^ 
The Spaniards threatened another attack on Georgia, but 
Bothing was effected. 

Notwithstanding parKament had itt different times grant* 
td ninety-four, which, with other donations, amounted to 
one hundred and twelve thoujiftBd pounds^ towards theu 
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settlement of Georgia, such were tlie restriclloMy forfeifr 
ures and hardships, endured by the colonists, that the prov- 
ince long remained in a languishing condition. 

Some quitted the country ; others crossed the Savannah 
to settle under a government afTording its subjects superior 
advantages. After repeated complaints, the trustees- at 
length surrendered their charter to the crown ; and, in 175S, 
the government became regal. A general court was eitab- 
lished in 1755. 

The colony increased but slowly ; from the want of en- 
terprise, from habits of indolence, ignorance of the produc- 
tions most suitable to the soil, and from want of $kill in ag- 
riculture« It was not till after the year 1760 that the rich 
swamps, low lands on the rivers, and fat soils elsewhere,, 
were cultivated or subdued. 

The exports of 1763, were but twenty»&even thousand- 
pounds ; yet so great was the spirit of enterprise, so open 
had become the road to riches, particularly by the example, 
txertions, and success of Governor Wright, that the ex- 
ports of staple commodities, in 1773, amounted to almost 
ene hundred and twenty-two thousand pounds. 

All the lands lying between the Alatamaha and St. Ma- 
ry's, were annexed to Georgia in 1763, by George the third. 
The constitution of Georgia was adopted in 1785, and 
amended four years after. In 1785 the legislature incor- 
porated what is now called the University of Georgia. In 
1798^ the constitution was adopted as it now stands. 

. KEJ^TUCEY. 

That pact of Virginia, the site of which is. west qf the AF- 
kgany mountains, though well known to a few Indian tra- 
ders, and though a map of it was published by Lewis Kvan8» 
in the year 1749, was little known to the Virginians; re- 
mained unexplored by them ; nor was any attempt jmade to 
settle it till the year 1773. Three years before, it had been 
explored by C%\^ Daniel Boone : and this ^eac be made a 
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settlement in the \rilderness9 M^ith five families and forty 
men, from PowclPd valley. 

During the revolution the young settlement was frequent- 
\j ravaged by the Indians, and almost annihilated. It was 
saved from total destruction by reinforcements of settlers, 
mostly from Virginia, ^ho were attracted to Kentucky by 
reports of the wholesomeness of the climate, and the exces- 
sive productiveness of the soil. 

In 1778, general Clark, in various engagements, over- 
came several tribes, and laid waste their villages, so that 
the inhabitants soon began to feel secure ; and to extend 
\ their settlements. 

In 177r, the legislature of Virginia erected the territory 
into a county : and Qve years after ipade it a separate dis- 
trict, and established a supreme court. The first tree, on 
the site where Lexington now stands, was cut down in 1779 
and the town laid out three years after ; a town which now 
contains between five and six thousand inhabitants. 

The inconveniences attending their great distance from 
the seat of government, six hundred miles, soon disclosed 
the advantages, if not the necessity, of dismemberment 
from the parent stock. In 1785 deputies were convened 
from the different counties, and after deliberation they re- 
solved to petition the legislature of Virginia for her consent 
to the independence of Kentucky. Many delays, however, 
took place, owing to the change of the government of the 
United States and other, causes, so that it was not mi^de a 
separate State till December, 1790 ; nor admitted into the 
union till June 1st, 1792. 
. A seminary was incorporated in 1798, under the title of 

*, Transylvania University. In 1818, Rev. Mr. Holley, of 
Boston, accepted the invitation of the Trustees to preside 
in this institution, which at this time (1820) is flourishing, 
the students of all classes amounting to about 200« The 
constitution, formed w^hen the state was admitted into the 
anion, was amended in 1799, and established as it now 
esiists. 
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The population of the SUte lui6 been amazing, owing to 
emigrations from almost eyery State in the union, and from 
almost eyerj part of Burope* According to the first cen* 
aas, taken in 1790, the number of persons, white and black, 
was almost se?enty-four thousand. Ten years after, the 
whole number was two hundred and twentj^one thousand ; 
in 1810, the number Amounted to upwards of four hundred 
and six thousand ; and in 18£0y to upwards of five hundred 
and sixtj-fottr thousand. 

The State of Tennessee, like that of Kentucky, receives 
its name from its principal river. The name in the Indian 
language signifies a spoon, the curvature of the Indian 
spoon, in the imagination of the savages, resembling that of 
the river Tennessee. 

Soon after Georgia was settled, the Shawnee Indians, 
who lived about the river SSavannah, settled on the Cumber- 
land, near where the town of Nashville now stands ; but 
were driven away by the Cherokees who possessed the 
country at the time of its first settlement. This was in the 
year 1754 ; at which time about fifty families had made a 
settlement ; from which, however, they were dislodged by 
the savages before the close of the next year. 

In the second charter of Charles the second to the pro- 
prietors of Carolina, this territory was included. When 
North and South Carolina were divided, what is now Ten- 
nessee fell to the former. The interposition of mountains, 
the distance from the sea, and the dangers to be apprehen- 
ded from the savages, all conspired to prevent its settle- 
ment. 

In 1765, attempts were again made to settle it. At the 
Gommencement of the revolution some considerable settle- 
ments were made on the river Watawga. They were for a 
long time wholly unnoticed by the government of North 
Carolina or irs laws; bat adopted for their own gdverjament 
^uch regaiatiuns as their circumstances reG^uired* 
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Henry Stewart and Alexander Cameron, during the rev- 
olution, made overtures to the Tennesseeans to join the 
British standard. The overtures were indignantly reject- 
ed ; they unanimously determined to support the measures 
of Congress, In consequence of which the Cherokees wiere 
instigated to invade their settlements, intending to depop« 
uiate their country quite to the Kanhawa. In this attempt* 
however, the savages were altogether defeated. 

When the constitution of North Carolina was establish- 
ed in 1776, the district sent deputies. The population, 
from emigrations, principally, rapidly increased. North . 
Carolina, ceded their right to the western territory of the 
State, to Congress, in 1789, and the next May, Congress 
passed an act, establishing a territorial government, unfler 
the title of "The territory ofi the United States south of 
the river Ohio." Six years after, it was made an indepen-* 
dent state, and admitted, the sixteenth, into the union.--~ 
The constitution of the state was established the same 
year, (1796.) ^ 

While the government was territorial, acts were passed 
for incorporating three colleges in what is called East Ten- 
nessee, the state being divided into two districts, the east- 
ern and western. A college has also lately been establish- 
ed at Nashville, in West Tennessee, under the name of 
Cumberland College. 

OHIO. 

The state of Ohio, so called from the river on which it 
borders, was inhabited only by the Indians, a few Moravi- 
ans and trespassers on lands belonging to the public, till the 
year 1787. The terrftory was claimed by Virginia, the 
houndless limits oi whose charter, might include a^ great 
part of North America, extending to the Pacific. In the 
original charter of Connecticut, a large part of the state was 
also included :'of which mention has been made in the his- 
tory of that state, 

' It- 
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The legislature of Virginia, in 1791, ceded.te the United 
States all theic rights to the territorj Northwest of the river 
Ohio, excepting some military tracts reserved for the offi- 
cers and soldiers of that state, who had assisted in the re- 
duction of British forts on the Ohio and its branches. 

Under the direction of General Rufus Putnam, the first 
settlement was begun at Marietta, in 1788. It had been, 
the jear before, erected into one district^ including the 
present territories of Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. 

The wars with the Indians prevented its rapid increase in 
population till the year 1795$ when a general peace with 
the diflferent tribes having taken place ; emigrations from 
Europe, but more from the New-England states, soon began 
to make the << wilderness blossom like the rose/' 

In 1800 the population amounted to, forty-two thousand : 
in 1810, to two hundred and thirty-one thousand. In 1802, 
what is now the state of Ohio, was separated from the re- 
mainder of the northwest territory, and admitted a member 
of the Union* The present constitution of the state was 
soon after adopted, and the government was organized the 
succeeding March. 

A College, now in its infancy, hA been founded in Gia- 
cinnati, over wliich Dr. Elijah Slack presides* Cincinnati 
is the largest town in the State. In 1820, it contained up- 
wards of 9,000 inhabitants, and is a place of great trade, 
with extensive manufactories. In 1819,' there had been 
nearly 70 Steam boats built to navigate the waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, of from 50 to 400 tons burthen. Ma- 
ny of them have, however, been injured or lost, by obstruc- 
tions in the navigation. 

This state is remarkable for certain antiquities, particu- 
larly its ancient mounds and forts ; a short account of which 
we here extract from the last edition of the Ohio Gazetteer, 
by lohn Kilbourn. 

<' Antiquities-— The most prominent antiquities are the 
numerous mounds and forts of earth, in the state of Ohio, 
as well as the western states generally, which are found in- 
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tersperscd throughout almost the wh^^e extent of country, 
as far west and south-west of the Allcganj mountains as 
the country is much known. The general direction in 
whicK these fortifications, as they are called, lie, is from 
north-east to south-west. The place where they commence, 
or at least, where they are very remarkable, is in the west- 
ern |)art of the state of New-Yotk, near the southern shores 
of lake Ontario. From thence they extend in a southwest* 
erly directipn through the western states and territoriesy. 
and terminate in Mexico. 

"Various have been the conjectures of the learned, con- 
cerning the time when, by what people, and even for what 
purpose, these stupendous monuments of human ingenuity 
were erected. Their origin is so deeply involved in the ob- 
scurity of remote antiquity, without any light of history, 
or even authentic tradition, to conduct our enquiries con-^ 
cerning them to the desired result, that no certainly upon 
the subject will probably ever be attained. The writer will 
therefore only give an account of facts, or a mere statement 
of the present appearances of those antiquities ; and even 
within. these limits, he will confine himself chiefly to a des« 
cription of those which have fallen within the limits of his 
own personal observation. It will likewise be unnecessary 
to describe, minutely, every individual mound and fortifica- 
tion; for, almost always, the same general plan and princi* 
pie of their structure is discoverable in them all. There- 
forCi a particuikr description of a few will substantially be 
a description of the remainder. 

" Some of the most remarkable forts and mounds in this 
state, are at Worthington, at Granville, in Athens, in Ma- 
rietta, in Galliopolis, in Chilicothe, on Paint Creek, 18 miles 
north-west from Chilicothe, on a plain 3 miles north-east 
of Chilicothe, and at Circleville on the east bank of the 
Scioto river, about 60 miles in a direct line from its mouth, 
and on the little Miami river. There are no fortifications, 
or not any much notoriety, at any of these places, except 
at Granville^ at Circleville, near Chilicothe, on Paint 
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Greek, and the little Miami ; but, at these places, there are 
both mounds and forts. 

« Mounds of earth, of various sizes, are found intersper» 
»ed over almost the whole face of the country ; but the forts, 
as they are called, are not so numerous. The mounds vary,, 
ill magnitude, vastly from each other, and somewhat so in 
shape \ some are of a conical figure, ending on the top in a 
point, and as steep on the sides as the earth could be made 
to lie ; others are of the same form, except that they present 
a flat area on the top, like a cone cut off at some distance 
from its vertex, in a plane coincident with its base, or with 
the horizon, 

^* Others again are of a semiglobular shape. Of this lat- 
ter description is that standing in Galliopolis. The largest 
one near Worthington is of the second kind, and presents, 
on the summit, a level area of 40 feet in diameter. There 
is one at Marietta of the same kind, but the circular area on 
the tDp does not exceed 20 feet in diameter. Its perpen- 
<licplar height is about 50 feet 5 and is 20 rods in circum- 
ference at its base. Those in Wortliington and Galliopolis, 
are each from lo to 20 rods in circumference, at their 
bases. - 

*« Tliere are a number of others of less magnitude, which 
have fallen within the limits of the writer's observation, 
particularly on the west side of the Ilockhocking river, in 
the township of Athens; on the south side of Shade river 
about 20 miles S. of Athens ; and in the French Grant about; 
60 rods north of the Ohio river, and opposite to the mouth 
of Little Sandy river, in Kentucky. 

"At each of the two latter places, respectively, there are 
several mounds within a few feet of each other. These are 
much smaller than those before described, and are each 
from 5 to 10 or 15 feet in perpendicular height, and propor- 
tionably large in circumference. 

" Many ©f these mounds are composed of earth of a dif- 
ferent quality from that which is found in their immediate 
vicinity. This circumstance seems to indicate that the 
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earth of which they were composed, was transported from 
some distance. A striking instance of this difierence of 
composition was observed, a few years since, in a mound at 
Franklinton, near the main fork of the Scipto river. This 
mound was composed altogether of clay, of which the brick 
for the court house, in that town, were made. In it were 
likewise found a much greater number of human bones, 
than have been discovered in almost any other of its size« 

<< It is believed, from the best information which can be 
obtained upon the subject, that the largest of all the mounds 
which have yet been discovered, is the one adjoining Big 
Grave creek, near the Ohio river, 14 miles below Wheeling. 

<< This mound, according to the account given of it by an 
intelligent gentleman, who examined it personally, is about 
33 rods in circumference, and consequently between 10 and 
1 1 rods in diameter at its base* Its perpendicular height is 
about 70 feet. On the summit is an area of nearly 60 feet 
in diameter, in the middle of which is a' regular concavity, 
the cubical content of which is about 3000 feet. Within a 
short distance of this large one, are five smaller ones, some 
of which are thirty feet in diameter. 

<« The epithet Grave has been applied to the creek which 
runs by the large mound, and to another called Xi^fle Grave 
creek f one mile north of the former, on account of the great 
number of these mounds which have been discovered in 
their vicinity : which mounds, both here and elsewhere, are 
pretty generallj supposed to have been cemeteries for the 

dead. 

^< One principal reason for this supposition, is the cir- 
cumstance of human bones having been discovered in most 
of those which have been examined. Most of these bones 
presently crumble in pieces or moulder into dust, shortly 
after being exposed to the air $ except in some instances, 
wherein the teeth, jaw, scull, and sometimes a few other 
bone&, by their peculiar solidity, resist the above described 
effects of a contact with Che air. 

<< Among those places, where are the greatest number^ 
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and most promipent and entire of the earlhern walls, whieh 
are cominonlj supposed to liave been forts and military for- 
tifications, are GranYille and Circleville) in this state, and 
the land bordering on the Great Kanhawa river in Virginia, 
towards its mouth, and from thence down the Ohio 10 or 12 
miles 5 at the latter place, in particular, the country is very 
thickly bestrown with them. And among these is a mound 
of similar magnitude with the largest at Grave creek. 

" The fortifications throughout the western cbuntry gene- 
rally) consist of a circular wall composed of earth, and usu- 
ally, as steep, on the sides, as the dirt could, conveniently, 
be made to lie. Sometimes, though rarely, their form is el- 
liptical or oval, and a few of them are square. Their height 
is almost infinitely various* Some of them are so low as 
to be scarcely perceptible : some are from 20 to 30 feet in 
perpendicular height ; while others again are of an interme- 
diate elevation. 

" But the wall of the same fort is pretty uniformly of the 
same height all around. They are likewise equally various 
in the contents of ground, which they enclose: some con- 
taining but a few perches of land; others again, containing 
nearly 100 acres. The number of their entrances or gate- 
ways, varies in difierent forts, from one to eight or more, in 
proportion to the plan of construction, and magnitude of 
the enclosure. The walls are, mostly, single; but, in a 
few instances, the forts have been found consisting of two 
walls, parallel, and adjacent to-each other. 

<< As to their local situation, it may, perhaps, suffice to 
observe, that they are generally, situated on a comparative- 
ly elevated sit4i of ground, adjoining a river or stream of 
water. Some, even among the most learned men, have con- 
troverted the idea of their having been designed for forts ; 
but a strong argument in favor ofthe idea is, that they seem 
in a majority of instances to have been constructed in such 
advantageous and commanding ground as a skillful military 
engineer and tactician would have selected, for military po- 
sitions ; still, numbers of them seem to be erected, without 
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an J regard to the choice of situation, as it respects eligibili- 
ty, either for ofience or defence, 

<< One of the most remarkable collections of these fortifi- 
cationS) is at Circleviile, the chief town of Pickawaj coun- 
ty. This town derives its name from the circumstance of 
being laid out within one of the old circular forts, and with 
circular streets, corresponding with the external ft)rtifica- 
tion. The town plat, however, includes the area of a 
square fort, adjoining the circular one, on th^ east, besides 
two streets circumscribing nearly the whole. 

" The circular fort consists of two parallel walls, whose 
tops are, apparently, about three rods asunder; the inner 
one of which is forty-seven rods in diametep. Betweea 
these two walls is a fosse, excavated sufficiently broad and 
deep ; and not more than' sufficiently so, to have afforded 
earth enough for the construction of the external wall alone. 
From this circumstance, among others, the earth'composing " 
the inner wall^ is supposed to have been transported from 
a distance. ^ I 

<^ Another particular, corroborating this supposition, is 
there being a level foot wayf of about four feet wide, left on 
the original surface of the ground, between the interior 
bourn of the ditch, and the exterior base of the inner wall. 
Although this circumstance is far from being conclusive 
upon the subject ; yet, the following fact almost infallibly 
proves this conjecture to be well founded. This is, that 
the interior wall is composed of clay, of which the inhabit- 
ants manufacture brick ; whereas, the exterior circle is com- 
posed of dirt and gravel of a similar quality with that which 
composes the neighboring ground. 

*' There is but one original regular opening, or passage, 
into the circular furt ; and that is in the east side from the 
square one. The latter has seven avenues leading into it, 
exclusively of that which communicates with the circle ; 
there is one at every cornery and one on each side equidis- 
tant from the angular openings. These avenues are each 
12 or 15 feet wide 5 and the walls on either hand, rise im- 
mediately to tlicir usual height 5 which is above 20 feet. 
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<< The treeg, ^^hich are growing upon these, and all the 
oth^r forts and mounds throughout the country, are, appar-. 
enti J, of equal age and size, and those which are down are 
in equal stages of decaj, with thosey in like situations, in 
the surrounding forests. This circumstance, incontestibly 
proves the great antiquity of these stupendous remains of 
former labor and ingenuity. 

<» The following figure is a representation of the ancient 
works about Circleville.'* 



J^orth, 




South. 



A traveller,* who has given a minute and correct des- 
cription of the ancient works at Marietta, after describing 
the mounds, proceeds to speak of the forts, ramparts and 
covert way. 

'< After leaving this little mound, I entered the southern 
extremity of what is called the Little fortybeinga parallel- 
ogram of five hundred and thirty paces in length, and three 
hundred and seventy in breadth, its longest sides extend- 
iag to the north-west, and lying parallel to the river. 

" This fort has three entrances or gateways on each side ; 
one in the middle, and one at each corner ; each of the cor- 
ner passages, is covered or defended by a small elevated 
mound, and the middle gates by two* The wails or ram- 

Shultz. 
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jparts are generally from iSve to eight feet in height, ^nd ap- 
pear to be in a tolerable state of preservation. A small 
distance to the west end, and on the outside of this fort, 
towards the margin of what was formerly the ri verbis tho 
spot which has been designated as the burial ground of the 
ancients. 

« From the Little Fort about one hundred an^ forty-five 
paces, still further towards the north-w^t, stands the Great 
Fort, which is in the form of an oblong square, about five 
hundred and fifty paces in length, and five hundred and 
ten in breadth, having three passages or gateways on each 
side; but that on the south-west, or river side, is somewhat 
the largest. 

" The walls are, generally, from five to nine feet ia 
height, and fourteen paces in thickness at the bottom^' 
From the large gateway, and at»another on the river side of 
the wall, are two covert ways leading towards the river, 
about one hundred and forty -three paces in length. In the 
inside of the midclte-entrance of the south-west wall or ram- 
part, is a singular and elevated square mound, extending 
parallel to "the sides of the fort, sixty paces in length to the 
north-west, forty-eight in breadth to the north-east^ and 
about eight and a half feet in height. 

<• It has likewise abuttments at the centre* of each side, 
forming gentle ascents to the top, excepting the side near- 
est to the wall, which has a covered way four paces wide, 
extending inward a, few paces, when it likewise affords aa- 
other passage to thd summit. 

" At the easternmost corner, on the right, there is anoth- 
er mound of the same figure and form as the last, although 
not so large, being no more than forty-four, paces in length, 
twenty-two in breadth, and about five feet in height. This 
mound, from some unknown cause or other, appears in a 
far less, perfect state than the former. ' 

'* At the southernmost corner, on the left, is a narrow, 
and something of a half-moon formed parapet, ahoat'the 
same height, and eighty paces in extent, with a mound at 
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th^ centre, which evidentlj appears to have been intended 
to defend the gate at that corner. 

<' At the westernmost corner, there is another of the 
aforementioned mounds, with abutments at each side, afford- 
ing an easy passage to the summit $ this one is about nine 
feet in height, seventy six paces in length, and fiftj-four in 
breadth. 

^< Exclusive of the works just mentioned, there are many 
smaller mounds and excavations, without the limits of the 
walls or ramparts, but in general so trifling and imperfect, 
when compared with what I have already described, as not 
to be deserving of notice. 

*< There seems to be a considerable diversity of opinion 
among those who have examined these works, respecting 
the original intention or design for which they were erected 
by the founders ; fur, while some, and among those, several 
military characters, who ought to be able to form a compe- 
tent judgment, have pronounced them places of warlike de- 
fence ; others have insisted that they were the mere towns 
of some peaceable people, and that the elevations which 
have been mistaken for forts and ramparts, were nothing 
more than the site of their temples, and the walls of th^ir 
gardens^ and the elevated mounds, the sepulchres of their 
dead, or high places of sacrifice !" 

<< The passages or spaces in the sides or walls of the 
ramparts, 'were probably used as gateways, and guarded ac- 
cordingly. The mean distance between these gateways is 
one hundred and sixty-five paces ; consequently the guard 
stationed at one gate was within hail of him who kept watch 
at the next. 

' << For what particular purpose the elevated mounds or 
platforms in the Great Fort were intended I am unable to 
determine, yet think it not unreasonable to suppose, that 
they may have been raised for the site of some warlike en- 
gines, to discharge stones or other missile weapons upon a 
besieging enemy* 

« What^ strengthens this opinion is, that each of thes^ 
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inoundfi commands a principal passage to the fort, and the 
largest one overlooks that which opens to the Muskingum, 
from which the covert ways extended to the low grounds, 
where, as I have before observed, the river formerlv flowed, 

** If) therefore, these works, after a lapse of so many 
ages, still evince such evident signs of skill and design in 
their founders, it is bat ceasonabfe to suppose, that when 
they were first erected, they were even more perfect, and 
that they may have been surrounded with pickets, palis- 
ades, and other temporary works, which being of a more 
perishable nature, have entirely disappeared.'' 

One of the small mounds at Marietta, was removed in 
1819. In the centre, on a level with the surrounding 
earth, were found human bones in a stone inclosure ; and 
beside the bones, the remains of a sword, or rather the hilt 
of a sword, which was of copper, plated with silver. 

These mounds and forts appear to have been constructed 
ages since, by a race of men partially civilized ; and skilled 
in the arts very .far indeed beyond the present Indians. By 
whom they were constructed is altogether a subject of con- 
jecture. 

It is the opinion of many judicious persons, that a num- 
ber of Asiatics crossed fiheering's straits and proceeded S. 
E. as far as to the Alleghany mountains ; and that these 
forts were constructed to defend them from the natives ; by 
whom the Asiatics were finally overpowered ; or with whom 
they eventually intermixed. 

LOUISMJm. 

Louisiana was first discovered in 1541, by Ferdinand de 
Soto. Monsieur de la Salle explored the Mississippi in 
1682, and named the country, in honor of Louis the four- 
teenth, Louisiana. A French settlement was begun in 1699 
by Ibbenrille. 

In consequence of the very extravagant accounts, circu- 
lated in Europe, of the country about the Mississipi, a large 
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colony of laborers from Germany, France and Switzerland, 
fl7l9) settled on the island of Orleans; but so unhealthy 
was the district where they had planted themselves^ that 
tbey perished in a short time by hundreds. 

The trade of the country, which was, however, mostly 
nominal, had been for several years held by a company, 
till in 1731 it was relinquished into the hands of the French 
government: in whose quiet possession it remained till 
1762j excepting frequent contests with the savages. 

1720. The Spaniards of New-Mexico, with intention to 
overawe the French, diminish their trade with the Indians, 
and limit their boundaries, laid a plan for planting a large 
colony on the Missouri. A vast number, to carry into ef- 
fect this intention, left Santa Fe, and took up their march 
towards the Missouri, intending to engage the Osage In- 
dians, (a large and warlike nation, several hundred miles 
above the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri,) to at- 
tack ihe Missouries in conjunction with them, for the pur-- 
pose of taking possession, by force, of their lands. 

By some fatal mistake they took a wrong direction ; and 
instead of going to the Osage nation, went to the Missouries. 
Supposing them Osages, the Spaniards immediately made 
them acquainted with their intentions ; thus giving them 
full knowledge of their perilous situation. 

The Missouri chief, pretending to be the Osage chief, 
readily agreed to the plan ; at the same time informing the 
Spaniards that it would require forty-eight hours to assem- 
ble his warriors. When the time had elapsed, two thousand 
warriors fell upon the unsuspecting and unprepared Span- 
iards, and murdered the whole of them in their sleep ; the 
chaplain excepted, whose singular apparel saved his life. 

1729. A considerable settlement having been made at 
what is now called Natches, on account of a tribe of In- 
dians of that name who dwelt there, the Indians conspired 
under the mask of friendship, to destroy the whole French 
settlement. At a given signal they tell upon them, killed 
two hundred Frenchmen, and made p^-isoners of about live 
hundred women, children and negroes* 
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The next year iht Governor of Louisiana, vrith a small 
Vrench force, and about sixteen hundred warriors of the 
Choctaw nation^ undertook an expeditionagainst the Natch- 
ez. The 1 ndians, under pretence of making conditional 
ipj'oposals of aurrender, by gaining time, silently evacuated 
their fort in the night, w4th their baggage, and the spoils of 
vthe last year'ii. massacre. 

Their retreat was some time after discovered on the west 
"•fthe Mississippi. The Indians shut themselves in their 
fort, but could make no re^stance against the French mor- 
tars. They were, atl made prisoners, sent to New-Orleans, 
thence to St. Domingo, wiiere they were sold for slaves. 
Thus was this once very powerftil nation destroyed. 
« 1736. The communication between Canada and Louis" 
ianahad been for some time cut off by the Chickasaw In- 
dians, who opposed the progress of the French up the Mis- 
sissippi. A party from New-Orleans with a large party 
from Canada, determined to extirpate them. The detach- 
ment from New-Orleans not seasonably arriving, the Cana- 
dians proceeded to the Chickasaw towns. 

The Chickasaws were prepared for them; killed about 
sixty ; took the rest prisoners, and soon after : tied them to 
the stake, tortured them, and burnt them to death. Anoth*- 
«r expedition was made four years after against tlie Chicka* 
saw«, with a large army from New«Orleans and Canada; 
ihe sight of virhich made the Indians sue for peace; whicb 
yvas granted ; and has ever since been preserved. 

In 1764 the inhabitants of Louisiana were informed by 

ihe French that their whole country had been ceded to the 

Spanish by a secret treaty made in 176)2. To this measure^ 

•considered by them as impolitic and unjust, they did not 

-submit without great reluctance aud great opposition ; so 

that complete possession was not obtained till the 17th of 

August, 1769. 

By the treaty of peace of 17B3, to the British was yield* 

ed the whole territory east of the Mississippi to the Ibber- 

sWl^ thence through the middle of that river to the lakes 

L 
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Maurepas and Ponchartrain, to the gulf of Mexico. The 
town and delta of New-Orleans were excepted in the ces- 
sioQ During the American war Spain took the Floridas. 
B? the treatj of 1783, Great Britain ]o«t what had been- 
before ceded to her, east of the Mississippi, which fell into 
the bands of the Lnited States, 

Bj the treaty of St. Itdefonso, the province was ceded to 
France, with the same extent as when France before posses- 
sed i(. It soon after passed into the hands of France. Of 
France, it was purchased by the United states in 1803, and 
in December of the same year, delivered over in due form 
by the Spanish commissaries to the French commissioner, 
and by him to the United States, it was then divided into 
separate territorial governments. Wlifit is novv the state 
of Louisiana, was admitted into the union in 181 £. Thi« . 
State contains about 45.000 «^quare miles. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi has been, for ages, inhabited by the Creek 
Indians, the Choctaws, Cherokees and Chickasaw^ Of the 
extinction of the Natchez, once the most illustrious of all 
the southern Indian nations, we have already spoken.—- 
These Indians, but especially the Cherokees. are in a con- 
siderable degree accustomed to the habits of civilized life* 
keeping cattle, horses, sheep^ &c. ; attending to a^ll the la- 
bors of the dairy, the mill, the loom and the plough. 

Considerable settlements were made about the Natchez 
country, by emigrants from the northward, as early as 1779. 
The territory was erected into a separate government in 
1800, like other territorial governments of the U. States. 
Bv the census of 1810. it contained forty thou^^and whites 
and seventeen thousand slaves. In 1816. it contained 
75,7^4, of whom 30,000 were slaves. It was admitted into 
the union as an independent state, in (817« 

Ijy^DM.VA. 

Indiana was taken from what was called the Northwest- 
ern Territory, in 1801, anfd made a separate government. 
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^ To a great part of the State the Indian title is not yet ex- 
tinct. Its popuUtioD, Id 1810, was upwards of twenty-four 
thoa&and. It became a state in 1S16. 

ILLIJK^OIS. 

Illinois was settled in a few places by the Freoeh before 
the year 1756. It wasta;ken from Indiana territory in 1809, 
and made a (separate territorial government. Its popula- 
tion in 1810, was upwards of t\te[ve thousand. It was ad- 
mitted into the unioa as an independent State, in 1818. 

ALABAMA. ' 

The territory, formerly a part of West-Florida, together 
ivith the East part af the Mississippi territory, was admit- 
ted into the unioir as an independent state^io 1820. Ma- 
We is the capital. 

MICtflGAN TERRITORY. 

The Huron tribe of Indians inhabited Michigan territory 
from remote ag^es. About the year 1648, missiotiaries fVoia 
the Jesuits visitied the country 5 and not long after, buiit a 
chapel at the falls of St Mary's ; and another at the island 
of St» Joseph. Most of the Hurons were converted to 
GhrisfSariity: but were wholly extirpated, about twenty 
years after, by the Six nations, who had long been irrecon- 
cileable enemies to them. The place of the Hurons was sup- 
plied by the Chippewas, Wyanjdots, &c. The French built 
a fort at Detroit, and another at Michillimacinac, or Mack- 
inaw, to protect the fur trade. This territory fell, with 
Canada, into the hands of the British, and continued in a 
neglected slate, untii it was ceded to the U. States at the 
close of the American revolution. 

The fort at Detroir was Qot, however, given up by ih^ 
British, till after the ratification of Jay's treaty, in irQ5, 
It was made a separate territorial government in 1805, 
and Gen. Hull was appoitypd by Mr. Jefierson its first gov 
ernor. 
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Ti>e MISSOURI TERRITORY, is bounded E.bj the 
Mississippi, S. by the 36th deg. of N. lat. W. by a meridi* 
an line passing through the mouth of the Kansas river, N. 
by the parallel of latitude which pastes through the rapids 
of the river Des Moines, and along said river to its mouth. 
This territory having the requisite number of inhabitants,, 
made application to Congress in 1818 — 19^ for authority to 
form a State Constitution, previous to admission into the 
union. The bill was lost^ however, by the disagreement of 
the two Houses, on the question whether slavery should be 
tolerated. In ] 819— 20, after a long and interest^ng debate, 
the bill passed both Houses and became a law, a comprom'-^ 
ise having been cflfected, by which slavery may be admitteil 
into Missouri, but to be forever prohibited North and West 
of that territory ; a compromise by which the slave holding 
States obtain all the advantages they could expect or per- 
haps desire. In 18£t, a prospective admission of Missouri 
into ilia union was provided for upon certain conditiona. 

The ARKANSAS TERRITORY comprises all the coun- 
try between tlie State of Louisiana, West of the Mississippi, 
and the territory of Missouri. A territorial government 
was established in 1819, and Gen. James Miller appointed 
Governor. 

FLORIDA. — Since the first edition of this work was pub* 
]ished» thi whole of East, and the remaining part of VVest 
Florida have been ceded td^the U. States, by Spain. Pensa* 
cola, on the gulf of Mexico, and St. Augustine,. o& the At-* 
lantic, are the principal towns* The wandering Creeks oc 
Seminules, possess much of the Eastern part of the territo- 
ry, and the white inhabitants do not^probabiy exceed 15000^ 
'J'his cou/itry was first discovered by Sebastian Cabot, in 
149r. The first settlement was made in 1524. In 1562, 
John Ribault, a Frenchman, ma,de settlements, but was driv- 
en off'in 1565 by the Spaniards, who held it till 1763, whe.» 
it was ceded to G» Britain. The Spaniards again took pos- 
session in 1781, and continued to hold it tin ceded as above* 
Gen. Andrew Jackson was appointed the first governor. 



FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

Cjhio Company— Threat of the French Gorernor. of Canada— Encroach- 
ments of the Freuch — ^Washington sent to the Ohio — ^Military expedi- 
tion under Washington — Plans of a campaigti — Conquest of Acadie — 
Braddock's defeat— Crown Point— Campaign of IfSG— of 1757— of 1758 
-—Surrender of Leuisburg, &c.— and of Fort du Quesne — Campaign of 

^ ' 1759 — ^Proceeding;8 of Amherst— Fall of Niagara— Fall of Quebec- 
Death of W©lfe and Montcalm — ^Levi's attempt to regain Quebec — 
Sorrender of Montreal— Complete conquest of Canada — Peace. 

WE now return to a more general summary ot the affairs 
of th^-United State-.* 

1750, A number of noblemen, merchants and others, of 
London, together with some influeritial Virginia planters, 
formed a society under the name of the Ohio company, and 
obtained from the crown' a charter grant of six hundred 
thousand acres, on and near the river Ohro ; and soon afler 
to'ok means for commencing establishments on the Ohio, .for 
the purpose of commerce with the Indians, as well as with 
a view to the settlement of the country. 

lafurmation of their proceeding sboft reached the Frencli 
Governor in Canada;, who immediately apprehended that, 
if the company sliould be uninterrupted in the prosecatioa 
of their plan, a great part of their valuable fur trade would 
be destroyed, and all communication cut off between Cana** 
da and Louisiana. 

France laid claim, by right of discovering the Mississi;ppi-, 
to all the territory bordering on that river, and on its tribu- 
tary stream.s. The claim of France, therefore, on the east- 
ern side of the Ohio., extended to the Alleghany mountains. 
By the ancient charters of France also, the territorit^s 
granted, extended from north to south without limit 5 while 

L 
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the English charters extended, east and west, from the At-^ 
lantic to thePaciGc. 

The Canadian Governor immediately wrote to the Gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania and New-Tork, that if these English 
traders on the Ohio did not immediately stop their en- 
croachments on the French territories, he should order their 
seizure wherever found* The Canadian traders excited the 
fears of the Indians, by telling them that the English were 
about to deprive them of their lands. The Pennsylvaniang 
also acted the same part, beeause the profits of the fur trade 
had been chiefly theirs, and the Ohio company were open- 
ing a road to the Potomac to carry the trade to Virginia. 

As no notice was taken of the menace of the Governor 
of Canada, he soon executed his threat, and seized a num- 
ber of the British traders, and carried them to the French, 
fort on Lake Erie. The Twightwees, with whom the En* 
glish had been trading, immediately made reprisals by seiz- 
ing some French traders and sending them to Philadelphia* 

Meanwhile the French governor opened a communication 
from the fort at Presque isle on lake Erie, to the Ohio.— 
The Ohio company^ thus threatened with annihilation, com- 
plained to the lieutenant governor of Virginia, Dinwiddie, 
that the French were encroaching on the territory of that 
State, as granted by their charter. 

1758. Dinwiddle laid the subject before the assembly, 
who cfetermined to demand, in the name of the king, that 
the French should desist. George Washington, then in 
his twenty -second year, was dispatched with a letter to the 
commandant on the Ohio, who said he acted according to 
liis orders ; and transmitted the letter to the Governor, Af- 
ter receiving a wriuen answer, Washington returned to 
Ylf ginia ; but not before he had carefully surveyed the fort. 

The British ministry being informed of the determina- 
tion of the FrenchUo claim aqd hold by force the country, 
Slid make prisoners of every Englishman found there, di- 
rected the Virginians to oppose them by force of arms. A 
regiment was raised in Virginia, and an independent conv- 
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pany arrived from South Carolina.^ Two other companiesh. 
were ardered from New-York. 

Major Washington was raised to a Colonel, and com^ 
xnanded the troops* Without waiting for the New- York 
companies, he began his march. On his rout he learned: 
from a friendly Indian, that the English, who had been 
erecting a fort at the tonilnence of the Alleghany and Mo* 
nongahela, had been attacked and defeated by the French ^ 
who were then finishing the fort for themselves | and that a* 
party of French were encamped at a short distance, bein^ 
on their march to the Great Meadows. 

This party he surprised and wholly defeated. Here he^ 
erected a small stockade fort, and proceeded towards the* 
French fort, Du Quesne, (now Pittsburg,) But, learning' 
that the French commander was approaching with nine hun- 
dred men, besides Indians; having himself not four hun-^ 
dred } he returned to his fort at Great Meadows. Here he 
and his little party defended themselves so well, that an 
hpnorabl^capituialioa was the result, and he returned witht 
bis troops to Virginia* 

Orders were sent from England to the Governors of the- 
dilferent provinces to take effectual measures to dislodge 
the French, and to act in concert. The latter order pro* 
duced the congress at Albany, of which a relation wa$ given 
in the account of New-York. Not being able to agree on 
any plan of union, it was resolved to prosecute thedislodg- 
roent of the enemy with the Bt^tish troops, and such troops 
as each colony might be willing to furnish. 

On the*arrival of General Biaddock, early in tlie spring 
of 1755, with a few regimentaof soldiers, a convention of 
the colonial Governors was held in Virginia 5 when several 
difTi^rejit enterprises were agreed to be undertaken ; the 
principal of which was the reduction of fort Du Quesne, to 
be conducted bv Braddocki another was an attack on Ni- 
asara and fort Frontinac. to be conducted bv Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts; the third was against Crown 
Point. 
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While these plans were in agitation, . the boundaries of 
Nova-Scotia, being unsetiied, and the French having takea 
possession, and built forts on territory claimed by the Brit- 
ish, an expedition wa<) determined upon against those forts* 
The troops, about three thoui<and in number, most of tfaem 
froia Massachu>*etts, under command of General M on ktoA 
and General VVinslow, sailed from Boston, the 20th of 
May. On the 2Sth, they arrived at Annapolis Royal, and 
soon after anchored with, forty -one vessel s^ near fort St* 
Lawrence^ / 

Here. three hundred Briti<ih troops, and a small train of 
artiileryf vere added. They immt-Jiately marched against 
Beau Sejour, the principal post held by the French. After 
five days the fort surraudered. The other forts soon after 
surrendered, and all tlie territory claimed by the English 
wa^ abandoned by the French. 

In this easy conquest the English lost bat three men* 
Lest the inhabitaats should join the Canadians, they were 
dispersed about in different colonies, being, first derived of 
all their lands and other property, whi^ch were declared for- 
feited to the crown ; and, lest they should escape, their 
whole country was laid waste, and ail their dwelling houses 
burnt. The whole number thus dispersed exceeded nine- 
teen hundred. 

General B^addock, with twelve hundred selected troops,. 
Colonel Washington being his aid, left Virginia in June,. 
a4)d arrived at the Munongaliela, the eighth of July. A part 
of his troops were to follow him. with the heavy baggage f 
bis being on\y such jas could be conveyed by horses, on ac- 
count of the excessive roughness of the country : tliey were 
at this time about sixty miles behind Braddock. 

'J he next day Braddock pressed forward, intending to 
attack fort Du Quesne^ Me had been cautioned against aa 
ambush, and was earnestly entreated by Washington to let 
him gobtfjre, and scour th»5 wimds with his rangers. 
Though cmin«rntly courageous he was too self sufficient and 
coufiUcui to listen to the voice of experience*. 
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Aboat twelve o'clock^ seven miles from fort Du Qtiesne, 
fa an open wood thick set with high grass, unsuspicious of 
perils he was suddenly saluted with a vehement and deadly 
fre in front and along the whole of his left Qank $ thougli' 
scarcely an enemy was to be seen*. The van was thrown 
into confusion, by the suddenness of the attack, the horrid 
ydls of the Indians^ and the havoc made by the first fire. 

Instead of retreating^ or scouring the woods^ Braddock 
vainly endeavoured to form his men ; and continued with- 
w«nton bravery on the »pot where he was first attacked^ 
till three horses were shot under him ; when he received a 
wound through; the* lungs and fell. The remains of the ^r-- 
my immediately fied, bearing away, however, the body of 
the wounded commander. 

Every officer on liorseback, except Washington, was 
either killed or wounded. Sixtyfour, out of eightyrfive 
officers, and half of the privates, were killed. .The arlille- 
ry^ ammunition, baggage &c. fell into the enemy's hands. 
Tlie French and Injdians did not amovnt to five hundred ; 
some assert three hundred aod fi^ty. Washington display- 
ed courage and coolness in bringing off those who escaf^ed. 
The retreat w&s so rapid that no pause was made till the 
rear division was met Both divisiona retreated to fort 
Cumberland. 

Colonel Dunbar, having^the command, instead of makin 
a* stand, or returning to pursue the enemy,* marched oft* to 
^ Phtiadclphia with fourteen hundred men, leaving the woun-^ 
^d with the Virginians, at fort Cumberland. The fron* 
rier settlements were thus left exposed to the Indian's aod 
the French. Those whom the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife spared, of men women and children, returned to the* 
interior. 

It was not till the latter part of August, that the armjT 
intended lor an attack on Crown Point, arrived at the south 
end of lake George. The delay occasioned b^ the want of 
united means under the direction of an efiicient head, which 
had too often been the case among the colonies, gave the 
enemy time to prepare^ 
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Forces, that had escaped the vigilance of the Britrslf 
squadron lying at the mouth of St. -Lawrence, had been . 
sent from France, and had arrived in Canada: Baron Dies- 
kau commanded the French and Indian forces. Johnson^ 
who commanded the provincial and British troops, under* 
standing that Diettkau was approaching, sent Colonel WiN 
liams io reconnoitre, with a detachment of one thousand. 
This detachment was surprised by an ambush ; (the com- 
mander and many of his men slain ;) and was forced to re- * 
treat. A second detachment, sent for the relief of the firsts 
was also obliged to retreat. ' 

Dieskaii pursued| determined t6 attack the whole of the 
provincial forces, who had strengthened themselves to the 
best of their abilities, about thirty rod» from Johnson's- 
breast work. Dieskau commenced the attack. He was re- 
ceived with so- much intrepidity, and the cannon and mus*' 
quetry did so much execution among the Canadian militia 
and the Indians, th^t they soon t>egan to fly. The provin- 
cials pursued, routed the enemy, killing seven hundred ^ 
and among them the French commander. The provincials 
lost about two hundred. 

It was so late in the season before Sliirley, who was ta 
conduct the expedition against Niagara and fort Fro^nti* 
nac, that the enemy had so well fortified the latter, that 
he determined, leaving a part of his troops at Oswego, to 
make an attempt on Niagara. But the rains had set ia 
with so much violence as to impede his progress : the troops 
were distressed ; the Indians forsook him ; and the plan was 
at length abandoned, and Suiriey returned to Albany. Thus 
closed the campfitgn of 1735, 

1756. Preparation!^ were again made to achieve the ob- 
ject expected to have been gamed th.i la<t year. General 
Aborcrombie was appointed commander in chief of all his 
majesty's forces in NorJh America But he was jio tardy 
in his movements that he did not arrjve in Albany till the, 

first of July. 

•■ * 

This delay gave the enemy not only time to prepare ftr 
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d^fence^ but for offensive operations. An Bnglish fort ia 
the country of the Five Nations was surprised, and the oc- 
cupants 'massacred to a man Col. Bradstreet^ however, in 
three different engagements^ completely routed the enemy, 
mostly Indians, killing above two hundred, and Joking sev« 
jenty. 

After the death of Dieskau, Montcalni, an enterprising 
■and able officer, received the commaud of ihe French ibrces. 
On the t«nth o( August, be approactied Oswego, and two 
•days after opened the trenches 4 haying under his command 
upwards of five t{)(»usand troops The next day Colonel 
Mercer, the commander, was killed. 

Finding no cfiance of being able iong to hold out^ the fort 
. was surrendered, un the fourteenth^ with fourteen hundred 
!TOen. The fort was immediately destroyed. Discouraged 
by this loss, and the breaking out of the small pox in the 
army at Aibanj, all farther oiTensive operations were relin- 
4}uished. 

1757. This year a large force, consisting of eleven 
ships of the line and fifty tra.'isports with above six thaus :nd 
troopi*, joined by above six thousand troops from the cola- 
Dies, arrived at Halifax, in June, with a full expectation of 
taking Loui^burg. But so dilatory were they, that the 
Brest fleet, consisting of seventeen sail of the lii^e, besides 
frigates and transports, had been permitted to reinforce the 
place : so that the fort, above nine thousand strong, was con- 
sidered unassailable with any h<>pe of success. Hence, af- 
ter hU these preparations, the expedition was abandoned. 

Montcalm, taking advantage* of the absence of the 
troops at Halifax, resolved 00 attempting the capture of 
fort Willlara Henry. This fort was garrisoned with three 
thousand. Montcalm collected a force of about nine thou- 
sand, and laid siege to the fx>rt. In six d&ys it was sur- 
rendered. Montcalm intended to follow up this victory 
•with an attack on fort Kdward ; buK before he was rea;dy, 
that fort wan so strongly reinforced, that he considered th« 
attempt too hazardous and gave up the djsiga. 
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Defeat and disgrace had hitherto marked the proceedings 
^the British in America; much of which ia attributaWe 
to the imbecile councils of England ; and much to the in- 
competency of the British commanders. The scene is tiow 
about to be changed. Mr. Pitt haying been made prime 
minister, vigor, sjstem and success^ soon took the place of 
weakness, disunion and defeat. 

1758. For the prosecution, ef the war this season, Mas- 
sachusetts unanimously voted seveu thousand men : Gon- 
tiecticut agreed to raise five, and New- Hampshire three 
'thousand* These were all ready to take the field early m 
May. 

While the fleets of Great Britain blocked the enemy's 
ports, and thus intercepted supplies for Canada, a large ar« 
■lament' was equipped ; and, under Admiral Boscawen, a 
formidable fleet arrived at Hafifax, early in the springs 
with twelve thousand troops under General Amherst. The 
command of the British and provincial forces was given t« 
General Amherst. 

Three expeditions were planned : the first against Louis- 
burg; the second against Crown Pointy and the thiiti against 
fort Du Quesne. 

Fourteen thousand men under General Amherst, and a 
fleet of twenty ships of the line, tinder Admiral Boscawen^ 
arrived before Louisburg on the second of June. The 
garrison consistedof but twenty five hundred regulars, and 
six hundred militia; and some of the works had gone to 
decay. Across the barber's niouth, were five ships of the 
line, a fifty gun ship, and five frigates; three of them sunk. 
After much diflBculty in landing, on accoont of the surf, 
which ran high for many days, the army at length landed, 
in three different divisions, for the purpose of diiStracHng 
the enemy* The light ho«5*e point, a situation from whicb 
the French could be greatly annoyed, was taken by the gal- 
lant General Wolfe, on the twelfth of June, with a detach- 
ment of two thouciand. 

O^ tlie twenty fifth the island battery was silenced, A 
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hwxkh from the light bo«se battery, having blown up one of 
the great ships, the fire of which destroyed two others^ 
^Boscaweo sent a detachment to destroy the remaining two ; 
^one of which was l)urnt« and the other brought off*. 

The British ^ow took possession of the harbor. Several 
breaches were made in th« works, and the French com- 
mander despaired of being able much longer to sustain the 
siege. On the twenty -sixth of July the place surrendered 
with five thoui»and prisoners, one hundred and twenty can- 
fion, ammunition^ stores, &c. Island Royal, St. Johns, and 
their dependencies, with Cape Breton, fell into the hands 
<^the British. 

About the same time General Abercrombie, having been 
erroneously informed with regard to the strength of Ticon- 
deroga, made an attack on that fort ; but, after four hours, 
was repulsed and compelled to order a retreat, with the loss 
of nearly two thousand men, the enemy sustaining little in- 
jury, being almost completely covered by their works. 

Abercrombie soon after agreed with Colonel Bradstreet 
to make an attempt on fort Frontinac. Bradstreet took the 
command, proceeded down the Ontario with three thousand 
men ; landed within « mile of the fort ; opened his batteries 
€0 near the fort that few of h4S shot were ineffectual ; and, 
after two days forced this important fortress to surrender 
There were but few men in the garrison, but immense quan- 
(tities of provision and military stores, sixty cannon and six- 
teen mortars. Nine armed vessels, with upwards of a hun- 
dred cannon, fell also into the hands of the British. 

General Forbes, to whom was entrusted the command of 
the expedition against fort Du Quesne. left Philadelphia in 
July. He was joined by the Virginia regulars, commanded 
by Colonel Washington, at Ray's town, about ninety miles 
from fort Du Quesne ; the whole army amounting to eight 
thousand. Major Grant was sent out to reconnoitre, with 
a detachment of eight hundred* 

lie was taken prisonery with seventeen other officerv^ in 

M 
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an engagement, in which he los^, of killed and wounded^ 
three hundred of his men. • 

It was not till !atc In November, that Forbe» arrived be- 
fore fort Du Quesne 3 but the evening before his arrival the 
Indians deserted (he fort« and the soldiers abandoned it, 
<v*^ca{.ing in boats down the Ohio. Forbes took possession ; 
and, in honor of Mr. Pitt, called it fort Pitt. 

The Ohio Indians, discovering the English flag, soon 
Hocked to the fort, made their peace, and entered into trea- 
ties wiih General Forbes. A Her leaving some provincials 
and having erected a block house, General Forbes took his 
tieparture for Philadelphia, but died, from long fatigue and 
exertion, before he reached that citv, 

1759. The plan fjr this year's campaign embraced the 
total subjugation of Canada. For this purpose the forces 
were to be separated into three divisions. The first, to be 
commanded bj General Wolfe, who had so signalized him* 
^elf the preceding year, was to ascend the St. Lawrence 
and lay siege to Quebec. The commander in chief, Am- 
herst, who had succeeded Abercrombie, was to lead the 
main army against Ticonderoga and Crown Point; thence 
to the St. Lawrence, to join General Wolfe. General 
Prideaux, with the third division, was to march against Ni- 
agara, and ihence, descending the Ontario, proceed to the 
attack of M mtreal ; if successful there, previous to the sur- 
render of Quebec, he was to join the main army. 

The army of General Amherst was first in motion ; yet 
it was the twenty-second of July before he reached Ticon- 
deroga. That fortress soon surrendered, the garrison flee- 
ing to Crown Point. After strengthening Ticonderoga, he 
marched to Crown Point. 

Before he arrived there, ihe garrison, had retired to Isle 
Aux Noixy at the northern extremity of lake Champlain. 
This place he determined to invest, and took pains to ac- 
cjuire a naval superiority : but a succession of violent storms 
and the late season of the year, induced him to forego the 
undertaking* He therefore returned to Crown Pointa 
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General Prideaux, with his division of the army, advanc- 
ed against Niagara, without loss or molestation. About the 
middle of July, he invested the fort, with great vigor on ail 
sides. On the twentieth, he was killed by the bursting of a 
^ cohorn. 

' The command devolved on Sir William Johnson; who 

^ prosecuted the siege with ardor and alacrity. Large rein* 

^ forcements of Canadians and Indians having come to the 

assistance of the garrison, the French determined to give 

Johnson battle. 

The battle began about nine oMock ; and in less than an 
hour the Fiench and Indians were completely routed. This 
decided the fate of the fort, which surrendered the next da v. 
The prisoners, six hundred, were sent to New York; the 
women and children were allowed to be carried to Montreal. 
But the reduction of these forts, advantageous as they 
were, bore little weight in crushing^ Canada, so loug as Que- 
bec remained unconquered. Admiral Saunders, a^ soon ai) 
the ice peimitted, sailed up the St. Lawrence to Quebec, 
wi\h an army of eight thousand men, under Wolfe. 

A landing was efi'ected, in June, on the islajid of Orleans 
a little below Quebec. Hc^ took possession of point Levi, 
whence his heavy batteries much injured the town, but did 
no injury to the fortification. Wolfe then determined tit 
cross the Montmorency, and attack the French commander, 
Montcalm, in his entrenchments. 

An attack was made ; but, on account of disobedience 
to his orders, he was obliged to retreat, repass the river, and 
return to the island of Orleans. An attempt was made to 
^ destroy the French fleet. This proved abortive^ on account 

of their secure situation. 

It was then determined to make good, if possible, a land- 
ing above the town. The troops, for this purpose, em- 
barked on board the vessels. Part were landed at point 
Levi ; and a part carried up the river. The part of the city 
which faced the country was buj; slightly fortified. 

Af oatcalm was afraid to quit his situation^ because the 
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I^nglish troops, thej having the command of the river, might 
peize the ground where he was then encamped, before he 
could retui n^ should he go to oppose their landing. 

The British troops, to a considerabre amount, for the 
purpose of deception, ascended seven or eight miies above 
where it was intended to land. Under cover of the night, 
ihe boats fell silently down with the tide, undiscovered by 
the sentinels I the ships arriving in seiison to protect them^ 
•f occejjsarj. 

There was but one path up the precipice, and that nar- 
row and cragged. By the assistance of branches of trees 
and craggy projections of which they could lay hold, ^at day 
light, on the thirteenth of September, the troops had all ascen- 
ded, and formed in good order^on the heights of Abraham. 

Montcalm was immediately convinced that ne could not 
avoid a battle ^ and he accordingly prepat ed himself for one. 
He crossed from the Beau port side, with his whole force* 
to meet his antagonist. Fifteen hundred Indians he sta* 
tioued among the bushes. His regulars formed his left ; 
the troops of the colony and two regular battallions formed 
his right. The rest of the Canadians and Indians he stretch* 
td on his right, in order to outdank the left wing of the 
Knglish army. 

General Monkton commanded the right wing of the En- 
glibh ; General Murray the left. The Louisburg grenadiers 
covered the right flank; the light infantry of Howe, covered 
the rear and left. 

The battle commenced. Inattentive to the irregulm fire 
of the Indians, Wolfe ordered his troops to reserve them- 
selves for the main body. The French advanced and began 
the action with the main troops. The English did not fii«e 
till within forty yards; and the execution was imroen&e. 

Wolfe, leading his men, was wounded in the wrist; round 
which he wrapped his handkerchief. Soon after, he receiv- 
ed a shot in the groin, of which he took no notice. H^ 
next received a ball in the breast, add suffered himself, with 
leiuctance, to be borne to the rear. 
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Monkton then took the command. He immediately was; 
mortally wounded ; and the command fell upon Towoshend- 
About the same time, Montcalm was mortally wounded ; 
and his second in command, Senezergus, fell also. 

The centre of the French arpiy began to give way. The 
broad ^words of the Highlanders completed the confusion. 
The French fled to the city or over the St Charles. The 
victory was complete. A thousand prisoners were taken ; 
and a thousand killed in the battle and pursuit. The re- 
mainder retired to Point au Tremble. The killed and woun- 
ded of the English was less than six hundred. 

Wolfe lived long enough to die with contentment. The 
cry of *' they run," was heard* He eagerly enquired 
" who run f " The last agonies of the immortal hero were 
sweetened with the response of, " The French run." — 
"Then," said he, " I die contented :" and he immediately 
respired his last. 

Montcalm, less fortunate, but not less brave, expired 
with equal heroism, informed that his wound was mortal, 
he expressed his satisfaction. When told he could live but 
a few hours : ^' So much the better," said he, ^* 1 shall not 
live to see the surrender of Quebec." 

Five days after, the city capitulated; the inhabitants io 
enjoy their civil and religious rights, and remain neutral 
during the war. The city was garrisoned, under the com- 
mand of Murray; and the fleet sailed. 

An attempt was made by Monsieur Levi, to re-take Que- 
bec in the winter ; but it failed. In the Spring ot 1760, 
Monsieur Levi made another attempt, with six ftigate^ and 
a large army. Gen. Murray had more strongly fortified the 
citj, during the winter, than it was before : but as many of 
his troops were diseased with the scurvy, th# inhabitants 
vere unfriendly to him, and many hardships must be endgr* 
ed from a siege; he resolved to give the enemy battle. 

On the twenty-eight of April, he marched out against 
Xjev^f ^<th all his effective men, amounting to only three 
Ihou^and. After an engagement of an hour and three quar- 

m 
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ters he was forced to retreat, with the loss of a thousand 
men ; the French having lost more than double that number. 

Levi pursued his pttrpo>e of compelling the city to sur« 
render before the arrival of an English fleet; nor with less 
activity did Murray prepare for defence. About the mid- 
dle of May a fleet arrived, which immediately took, destroy- 
ed, or dispersed the French fleet« Another English fleet - 
arriving soon after, the siege was raided. 

The principal object was now the reduction of Montreal. 
Fur this purpose General Amherst, having collected a large 
annj, proceeded down lake Ontario to that place; ^and on 
the same day General Murray arrived by water, with all 
the forces he could command, excepting a sufficiency to 
gairison Quebec' Montreal was is no situation to resist. 

A ca|iitulation took place ; and soon after all Canada was 
surrendered to Great Britain ; the troops tot)e transported 
to France,-and (he Canadians to enjoy tlieir religious and 
civil rights. 

Thus ended a long, expensive^ and bloody contest, in 
which it was for a great while doubtful, whether what are 
now the United States should continue the colonies of Great 
Britain, or become subject to France. Great indeed was 
the diflusion of joy in-Great Britain, from the pride of sup- 
posed superiority, aod the presumed advantages of her con- 
quest 5 but far greater was that of the colonies.who expected 
now a release from the calamities of war and from the mas- 
sacres of the Indians. 

The Cherokees, however, carried on, fjgr two years, a war 
with Georgia and South-Carolina, which finally ended in 
their defeat t)y Colonel Grant, in 1761 ; when a treaty of 
peace' was made. 

Peace between France and England took place in 1762^; 
the de&uitive articles of the treaty were aigue4 the next 
year. 
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CommeBcemettt of the eaases whioh led to die HeTs hrtfa i i O cdottirtCon* 
grep— Opposition to the stamp aet — ^Its repeal— Imposition of oew dtt« 
ties bj parliament^-OppontioD of the eolonies— Bepeal of the dutiei|> 
excepting on tea— -Affray of Mareh Sth 1770 — Destruetion ot tea ia 
' Boston-Boston port UU— Meeting of Congress — ^Engagements at Lex« 
ingtOD and^ Conoord— Surrender of Tioonderoga and Crown Point— 
, Battle of Bunker hill— Washington appointed commander in chief— He 
arriTes'at Cambridge— Surrender of fort St Johns, and Montreal- 
Unsuccessful attack of Quebec — ^Deathof Montgomery— Burning of 
Norfolk, by lord Dunmore — ^Boston eraooated— 'Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—Engagement on Long-Island«~Retreat from the Island-^ 
ForU Washington and Lee SQirendered to the British^-General des* 
poadeocy-^Japtore of the Hessians at Trenton— Battle of Brandy wine 
—Howe enters Philadelphia— battle of Gerinaniown— Battle of Ben« 
Bington— Surrender of the British army under BurgO} ne— Treaty of 
Alliance with France— Battle of Monmouth— Savannah surrendered to> 
Hie British— Ineffectual attempt to recover Savannah— Stoney Point ta- 
ken by Wayne««Penobscot expedition — Defeat of the Five Nations— 
Suirender of Charleston to Clinton— battle of Camden— and of Bong's 
mountain— Treason of Arpold— Fate of Andre— Predatory warfare of 
Arnold in Virginia* -Battle of Cow pens— Battle of Guilford— Battle of 
£tttaw Springa^-Surrender of the British army under Comwallis— ^ 
New -London httrnl by Arnold— Naval engagement in the West Indiea 
-Commismnert appointed to negoeiate a peace— Peace concluded-^ 
Army disbandod— Washington's resignation. 



IN the year 1764, the parlUroeat of England passed aft 
act, the preamble to which begins thus : <« Whereas it unjust 
and neceMsary^ that a revenue be raided in America, fot: de« 
fraying the expen^et^ of defending^ protecting and securing 
the same, 6cc." The act then proceeds to lay a duty on 
clayed sugar, indigo^ coftee, silk, molasses, calicoes* &c» 
being the produce of a colony not under the dominion of his 
majesty. To this the colonists submitted ; though not with- 
out complaint and remonstrance* 
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losteid of a repeal of the act, parliameati the next year, 
imposed a dutj on stamps. Resolutions were passed by 
the popular branches of most of the colonial legislatures! 
against this4iuty. Massachusetts recommended a colonial 
congress, to consult for. (he general welfare. A congress 
from most of the colonies^ consisting of twenty-eight mem- 
bers met at New-York $ remonstrated against the act of 
parliament $ petitioned for its repeal ; and made a declara- 
tion of tne rights of the colonies ; declaring that taxation and 
representation were inseparable ; and that parliament had 
no right to take their money without their consent. 

The atamp act was to begin its operation on the 'first' of 
November. Un this day, in most of the colonies, the strong- 
est opposition was made to the collection of the duty* 
]Mobs, in many of the cities, attacked the property and per- 
sons of the collectors, of the distributors of siamps^and oth- 
er obnoxious persons. The colours of vessels in port were 
hoisted at half mast-high, bells were tolled, the effigies of 
oft'ensive characters were hanged f and other expressions of 
resistance were exhibited throughout alhthe colonies* 

in some places the constituted distributors of stamps 
were compelled to resign, to save themselves from the ven- 
geance of the people. The stamps were refused a landing 
in some ports, and delivered up to the people in others. 
Business was conducted without stamped paper ; and the 
validity of obligations was established by the courts. Mean- 
while the colonists entered intl^ associations, not to import 
British goods, till the stamp act should be repealed. 

When information of the almost univel^al opposition oF 
the Americans to the stamp act^ reached the ears of parlia- 
ment, a considerable agitation arose. Mr. Fitt said : *' Yo» 
have no right to tax America. I rejoice that America ha» 
resisted.. Three millions of oitr fellow subjects so lost to» 
every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up their liberties > 
would be fit tnstrnments to make slaves of the rest '^ 

Parliament had only the alternative ; to compel the Amer- 
icans to submit to the act^ or to repeal it» After much de- 
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bate and contention, the act was repealed : but the repealing 
act had this sweeping sentence. ^^That the parliament had^ 
<* and of right ought to have^ power to bind the colonies 
*^in all ea8e3 i^iatsoevtr t^* thus asserting a right over 
personsi property, and every thing connected with ci?il and 
religious libertj, and human happiness. 

The Americans, however, considered this as merely a 
salvo f(^r the honour of parliament ; and did not suppose they 
would ever again tax the colonies. Hence the repeal gave 
tlie greatest satisfaction : commercial intercourse was re- 
newed^ and importations from Great Britain were larger 
than ever. 

176r. The chancellor of the exchequer brought into 
parliament a bill for imposing a duty to be collected in the 
colonies, on glass, paper, painter's colours and tea. The 
bill soon passed both houses ; and was the next year sent to 
the colonies. A bill was passed also for establishing at 
Bbston a board of commissionersy to manage the revenue 
arising from the duties. An act was also passed to compel 
the colonies to provide for British troops, and support theok 
at their own expense. 

These various acts of parliament resuscitated the flamjes 
of resentment and opposition, 'which had been almost extia- 
guished. Resolves, remonstrances, petitions and addrea- 
ises, were the order of the day. Another association was 
formed, fur discontinuing the importation of British rnanu* 
factures. Massachusetts sent a circular address to the sis- 
ter colonies, which was universally approved by them $ they 
in most instances adopting similar modes for obtaining re- 
dress of their grievances. The British ministry were high- 
ly offended, more particularly against Massachusetts ; and 
sent word to the governor to call ou the assembly to re- 
scind their proceedings* The assembly refused, ninety- 
two to seventeen $ and were, the next day » dissolved by the^ 
Governor. 

At the instigation of the British custom house officers^ 
two regiments trom Halifax were landed in Boston, whose 
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pre«eacei but morey whose outrages, greatly irritated the 
inhabitants. 

1769. The proceedings of Massachusetts highly exas- 
perated parliament. Both houses addressed the kiogt beg- 
ging him to give orders to the Governor of Massachusetts to 
take notice of all treasons and misprisons of treasons, and 
transmit the names of all who were active in the commis- 
sion of oSencesi to one of the secretaries of State, that they 
might be arrested and brought to England for trial. The 
right claimed by parliament, to bring o^enders to England 
for trial, excited high and universal indignation. 

On the receipt of the resolves of parliament, the house of 
burgesses in Virginia passed some spirited resolutions ; dc- 
nyi^g the right of taxing the colonists, or the right of remov* 
ing^n ofi'ender from one of the colonies to England for tri- 
al. The Governor immediately dissolved the assembly. 
The assembly of North Carolina followed the example of 
Virginia : for which they were dissolved by their Governor. 

irrp. The non-importation resolutions had no incon- 
siderable effect on the manufactures of Great Britain. They 
petitioned parliament for a repeal of the act laying duties. 
The firm and persevering opposition of the Americans had 
assumed a threatening aspect* Parliament repealed five 
sixths of the duties, leaving only a duty of three pence per 
pound on tea, still asserting her right, to <<bind the colonics 
in all cases whatsoever ;" and the tax on tea contained the 
principle, by which no limitation would be put to taxattttn, 
except the possessor's all. 

On the fifth of March, while some of the British troops in 
Boston were underarms, they were insulted and pelted by 
a mob having clubs, snow balls, stones, &c. The soldiers 
were dared to fire. One, who had received a blow fired. 
Six others discharged their pieces; by which three of the 
citizens were killed, and five wounded. The town was im- 
mediately in an uproar ; and nothing but an engagement to re- 
move the troops, saved them from falling a sacrifice to the 
indignation of the people* 
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The Gaptainf Preston, who commanded^ and eight sol- 
diers, were tried, and acquitted^ two soldiers excepted, 
who were brought in guilty of manslaughter. This affraj 
was represented in its^ worst light, and had no small in- 
fluence in increasing the general indignation against the 
British. 

1773. No tea of consequence having been imported into 
the colonies, parliament enjojed her supposed right, with- 
out benefit; and the Americans denied it, without injury. 
Affairs therefore remained in the same state, till the East In- 
dia company, who had on hand about seventeen million 
pounds of tea, were allowed by parliament to export their, 
tea into any part of the world, free of duty : hence to the 
colonists, tea, though with a duty of three pence, would b^ 
cheaper than before. 

The colonists were again up in arms. The corresponding 
committees, which had been forming throughout the colo- 
nies for the last two years, excited resistance, declaring 
such as directly or indirectly flided in these violations of 
liberty, enemies to their country. The consequence was, 
that the cargoes of tea, sent to New- York and Philadelphia, 
were sent back: those sent to Charleston, (S. C.) were 
stored, but not offered for sale. 

The tea ships intended for the supply of Boston, after the 
inhabitants had tried in vain to have them returned, they 
being consigned to the relations of Governor Hutchinsoni 
were entered by about seventeen persons, dressed in the 
disguise of Indians j and three hundred and forty-two chests 
of tea were thrown into the dock ^ no other damage being 
done* 

1774. Parliament, receiving information of the treat*^ 
mentof ttie East. India company with respect to their tea, 
were niueh exasperated. Though the opposition was gen- 
al, the province of Massachusetts, and especially the town 
of B<>^tun, were considered the fomenters of disobedience to 
their authority. 

Boston was therefore selected as the mark; towards which 
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to direct their vengeance. Hence a bill was passed, bj 
vhich the pert of Boston was precluded from the privilege 
of landing and discharging, or of lading and shippingi 
ware and merchatidixe. 

Another bill was also passed, essentially altering the 
charter of the province,- making the appointment of the 
council, justices, judges, sheriffs, &c. dependent on the 
crown, or its immediate agent* Another act directed the 
Governor to send to another colonj, or to Great Britain for 
trial, any person indicted for murder or any other capital 
offence. 

When these acts arrived in America, they were circulat- 
ed witb rapidity throughout the continent. But one senti- 
inent of indignation and opposition governed the peoplej a 
few exceptions only to be made. The town of Boston rec- 
ommended a universal association to stop importations. 

The house of bugesses in Virginia, which colony had ev- 
er been forward in seconding the spirit and pleasures of 
Massachusetts, ordered th»t tlie day on which the Boston 
port bill was to go into operation should be-kept as a day of 
fasting and prayer. Pamphlets, newspaper discussions, ad* 
dresses and essays, were muUiplied without number, prov- 
ing the wickedness of the aets of parliament, and urging a 
Union of the colonies for resistance. 

Massachusetts recommended a general convention of del- 
egates from all the colonies, the assembly electing five for 
that purpose. On the fourth of September, the deputies of 
eleven colonies appeared at Philadelphia, organized them- 
selves by choosing Peyton Randolph, President, and Charles 
Thompson, Secretary, ai^d agreed to vote by States. A 
non -importation, and non'-consuniption agreement was 
made ; an address to the king^ a memorial' to the inhabitants 
of British America, and an address to the people of Great 
Britain, were also made. After a few weeks they dissol- 
ved; recommending the tenth of the succeeding May, if 
their grievances should remida unredressed, for another 
session of Congress. 
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October 5. General Gage, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts^as wellas commander in chief of all the royal forces 
in North America, issued writs for holding a general as- 
sembly in Salem. He afterwards countermanded the 
writs. 

Ninety members met; formed themselves into a provin- 
cial congress, adjourned to Concord, and chose John Flan- 
cock their President. They afterwards adjourned to Cam- 
bridge, and drew up a plan for placing the province in a 
pasture of defence, by enlisting men, choosing general offi- 
cers, &c. 

1775. January. The Earl of Chatham brought forward 
a conciliatory bill in the house of Peers, which was reject- 
-ed, two to one. Lord North, the prime minister, introduc- 
ed a bill, which was carried, for restraining the trade of the 
New-England ^itates. Receiving information of the gener- 
al opposition in the southern colonies, he introduced anoth- 
er bil!^ equally restraining their trade, excepting North 
Carolina, Delaware, and New -York. No expected disun- 
ion, however, was -produced by these exceptions. 

The time had now come for te.sting the nerves of the 
colonists. Some military i^tores having been deposited at 
Concord, about eighteen miles from Boston, General Gage 
was anxious to obtain them ; and, if possible, without blood- 
shed. On the evening of the I8th of April, eight hundred 
grenadiers and light infantry were dijspatched by Gage, to 
secure the stoi^es. After crossing Charles river, they began 
their march about twelve o'clock. 

Intelligence of their intentions had previously reached 
the country 5 and the alarm was given by the ringing of 
bells, by signal gnns and vollies. Arriving al Lcxiiigton, 
where about seventy of the militia appeared under arms, 
Major Pitcairn, who commanded, ordered them to disperse. 
Not immediately obeying, he discharged his pistol, and or- 
dered his soldiers to fire. Eight Americans were killed, 
and several wounded. The fire was returned by the re- 
treating militia. 

N 
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^Yhen the detachment arrived at Concord, a part of them 
proceeded to destroy the btores, and a part went to the 
north bridge ; uhere the militia, headed by Major Buttrick, 
were drawn op on the wostern side. 

Ignorant of what had transpired at Lexington, the mili- 
tia were ordered not to give the first fire. 'J he British fir- 
ed, and killed a captain and a private. The fire was re- 
turned ; and the British retreated with some loss. They 
were pursued to Lexington^ the Anrericans firing on thejj^i 
irom behind stone walls and other coverts. 

Here Lord Percy, fortunately for them, arrived with a 
reinforcement of nine hundred. Still pursued by the Amer- 
icans, about sunset they arrived at Bunker's hill, irf Charles- 
town, and the next morning went to Boston. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-three of the British were killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners. Of tbe Americans, eighty-eight were 
killed, wounded and missing. 

An army of twenty thousand men immediately siirrotind- 
i:d Boston ; as the sword only could now decide the contest. 
The king's troops were blocked«up. 

Ticonderoga and Crow^n Poi-nt were important places to 
be secured. Colonel Ethan Allen and Colonel Benedict 
Arnold, (May 10,) took Ticonderoga by s'urprise, at the 
dawn of day, the garrison being asleep. A skirmish ensu- 
ed. The fort vas 'demanded* " Bj whose authority ?" 
baid the commander. Allen replied : " I demand it in the 
name of the great Jehovah, and of the continenUl Con- 
gress." The surrender was immediate, A small party 
under Colonel Seth Warner, soon after took Crown Point 
without difficulty* 

May 5. The provincial congress of Massachusetts re- 
nounced obedience to Governor Gage. 8oon after Gener- 
als ilowf', Burgojne and Clititon, arrived at Boston with 
more troops. Pardon was oifered to all the repentant, save 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock. The offered pardon 
strengthened opposition. t 

Oa the evening of June 16th, a detachment of one thou- 
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sand Americans were ordered to make an entrenchment on 
Bunker's riill» about a mile from Boston. A mistake hav- 
ing somehow been made. Breed's Hill, a high eminence in 
Charlestown, much nearer Boston, was chosen for the pur- 
pose. By the dawn of the next morning, a redoubt wa» V 
thrown up about eight rods square. A cannonade at Bos- 
ton gave the alarm^ 

British troops soon landed. The Americans vvere rein- 
forced. The regulai'st were led on by Generals Howe ami 
Pigot. The aitack commenced with a heavy discharge of 
field pieces, the troops halting to see the eilcct. 

Meantime orders were given to set fire to the town of 
Charlestown ; which was soon in a blaze. The provincials 
reserved their ^jlre till the rcgtilarsHiad approached to within 
a hundred yards of the works ;^ when, most of tliem bein^ 
excellent marksmen, the havoc was yery great,' especially' 
among the British officers* They retired ^ again ad van ced 
and were again driven back in confusion. The regulars 
once more reluctantly rallied. The powder of the provin - 
ciais began to fail. Some caanon of the Britldh raked tli(5 
insid'C of the breast work from end to enib. 

TJhe ships and field pieces doubled their fire. The re- 
doubt, attacked at once on three sides, was carried at the 
point of the bayonet. Resistance was made to the last, 
with the butts of the discharged guns. The- breast work 
was then necessarily abandoned, but not till great execu- 
tion was done by a well directed fire, reserved till the near 
approach of the enemy. The Americans then retreated 
over Chat le-^own neck. 

Out of three thousand, General Gage acknowledged a 
loss of one thousand and fifty-four. The pravinc'als lost* 
^ of killed, one hundred and thirty-nine; of wounded and 
missing, three hundred and fourteen. The historian and 
the eulogist have delighted to dwell on the character of 
Major General Joseph \Varren; whose death Wixs very 
greatly lamented throughout America. 

Congress met at Philadelphia May lOtb, and on the fiC- 
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teenth of June unammousir elected Georgb Washingtok^ 
then a member from Virginia, commander in chief of all 
th«r forces raised, or to be i*aised| for the defence of the col- 
onies. On the second of Julj he arrived at Cambridge* He 
reconnoitered the enemy, and examined the strength and 
situation of the American Army. The British occupied 
Bunker's and Breed's Hills in Charlestown, and the isth* 
iitus leading from Boston to Roxbury« 

The American army were stretched a distance of twelve 
miles, from Roxbury to Cambridge, thence, ever the upper 
part of Gharlestown, to Mystic river. Great was the labor 
of Washington to introduce discipline and uniformity, in 
his army $ and by perseverance, with the assistance of Gen** 
eral Gates, and others acquainted with the regulations of 
an army, order rose from confusion ; subordination succeed- 
ed to insubserviency ; and in a short time, the army, com** 
posed mostly of men who had never seen a baltleor acampi 
was put into a respectable state of discipline. 

Fearful of an invasion from Canada, oifensive operations 
were resolved on against that province. Generals Schuylec 
and Montgomery had the charge of military concerns iii the 
northern department. It was intended that a force under 
ihii'w command should invade Canada by the lakes : at the 
same time Arnold, with a thousand men, was to ascend the 
Kennebec, to march thence through the wiklerness^ and 
attack Quebec. 

Schuyler was taken sick at Albany, and the command 
devolved on Montgomery* His firs>t obj^ect was fort St* 
John's. General Carlton, the Governor of Canada, was 
marching to the relief of St. John's, with eight hundred men, 
when he was suddenly attacked by three hundred Green 
Mountain boys, so called, under Colonel Warner, and whol- 
ly defeated ; in consequence of which, the garrison of St, 
John's surrendered. 

The prisoners amounted to seven hundred. Colonel Al- 
len, encouraged by his former success, left St. John's, with 
a small party, for the purpose of attacking Montreal. Here 
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he was defeated, made prisoner, loaded ^ith irons, and 
thus sent to England. Montreal soon after surrendered to 
Montgomery^ a hundred and twenty were made prisonefs, 
and eleven sail of vessels fell into the hands of the provin- 
ctdis. He soon after arrived at Quebec. 

Arnold arrived at point Levi, opposite Quebec, on the ' 
ninth of November. The want of boats to cross the St. ' 
Lawrence immediately, enabled the Canadians to prepare 
for defence. At length he crossed, and ascended the pre- 
cipice ^here Wolfe had before ascended. The siege wad 
continued a month without success. 

They then determined to try their utmost by ao escalade* 
Two attacks were made at once, in different places^ by 
Montgomery and Arnold, A chance cannon shot killed 
Montgomery, while heading his men to force a barrier, and 
with him fell Capt. McPherson and Capt. Cheesman. His 
division retreatedv 

Arnold was partially successful, though he was himself 
wounded. The darkness of the night, and ignorance of the 
tow n,^ suspended operations till the next morning; when 
Captain Morgan, then commanding, after a bloody engage- 
ment of thi^e hoarS)^ was driven from, the wails. 

An ordnance brig; containing, a* vast quantity of ammu^ 
nition^ small arms,, several pieces of brass cannon, &c. was 
captured by Captain Manly of Marblehead,. in November > 
and a few days lafter, three ships from London, Glasgow and 
Liverpool, containing, stores ;^ the ships and the brig all in* 
tended for the British. The capture of these vessels was 
of vast advantage to the American army, which was in great 
need of such supplies. * 

A contest arose between Lord Dunmore, Governor of 
Virginia, and the assembly and people, which ended in his 
retiring from office. After which he proclaimed liberty to 
the slaves ; was defeated in a i^kirroish, and retired, with hi» 
people,^ on board the shipping at Norfolk. 

The people refusing him necessaries from the shore, he 

reduced the town to ashes. Norfolk^ at this timC; contained 

n 
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about six thousand inhabitants. The royal Governors of 
North and South Carolina were, like lord Dunmore^ obliged 
to seek safety on board men of war. 

. 1776. The flight of the fourth of March was fixed on by 
General Washington, for taking possession of Dorchester 
heights, which commanded the harbor and British shipping. 
To deceive the enemy, Washington, for three days, had 
been playing on the town of Boston, with a heavy service of 
cannon and mortars, at Cambridge. A working party of 
twelve hundred, escorted by a covering party of eight hun- 
dred, took possession of the heights unobseirved by the Brit- 
ish. 

By the morning, the works were so far advanced, as to 
be a cover from the shot of the enemy. The British were 
astonibhcd. It was determined bv them, in a council of 
war, to evacuate the town. Another work having been erect- 
ed, in the night of the sixteenth, commanding the isthmus 
Hnd south part of Boston, the British troops precipitately 
evac\^ated the town : and General Washington marched 
into it in triumph. The British sailed to Halifax. 

In defiance of the severity of a Canadian winter, Arnold 
continued oa the heights of Abraham till May, when he was 
obliged to retreat, Quebec being reinforced by the arrival of 
several ships from Kngland; and before the close of June, 
Canada was altogether evacuated by the Americans. 

An attempt was made, in Jane and July, with three thou- 
sand British troops, under the command of General Clinton 
.and Sir Peter Parker, to destroy the fort on Sullivan's IsU 
and, nei^r Charlestown, (S. C.) Tfae. fort was defended by 
Colonel Moultrie, with about four hundred men. After an 
action often hours, the British were forced to retire, with 
a iosj3 of about two hundred. Ten Americans were killed, 
and twenty wounded « 

Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, made a motion in-Con- 
gress, (June 7^) for declaring the colonies free and inde- 
pendent. After much debate, on the fourth oIf July, the 
thirteen colonies wei:e declared tree and imoep£kj>enT5 
under the title of The United States of America. 
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Soon after the evacuation of Boston bj the British troops, 
Washington made his head quarters at the City of New- 
York, with the principal part of his army. British troopg^ 
to the amount of twenty-four thousand, under Adnsiral 
Lord Howe, and his brother, Sir William, landed, (August 
£^);pn Long Island, near the Narrows, about nine miles 
from the city. 

The American forces at this time, amounted to a little 
upwards of seventeen thousand, and those^ principally, raw 
troops. Previously to hostilities, Lord and Sir William 
Howe informed Washington that they were commissioned 
to adjust all differences bet ween; the colonies and England. 
It appearing they held merely the power of pardoning, 
Washington informed them that those who had committed 
no fault, needed no pardon. 

A large body of the Americans encamped on Long Island 
near Brookline. In the evening of the twenty-sixth of 
August, the British marched towards the Americans, under 
Clinton, Percy, and Comwallis. Lord Stirling command- 
ed the Americans. At nine the next morning, the battle 
commenced. 

After much changing of grevpd, and ^ variety of skirr 
mi^hes, th^Americans were obliged to retreat with consid- 
erable loss $ they losing upwards of a thotlsand ; and the 
British and Hessians four hundred and fifty. Among the 
prisoners taken by the Blritish, were Lord Stirling and Gen- 
eral Sullivan. 

General Washington arrived from New-York with rein- 
forcements in time to witness the retreat. Ramsay says : 
<< After General W*ashington had collected his principal 
force there, it was bis wish and hope, that Sir William 
Howe would attempt' to storin his works on the island* 
These, though insufficient to stand a regular siege, were 
strong enough to resist a coup de main* The remembrance 
of Bunker's bill, and a desire to spare his men, restrained 
the British GeneralTrom making the assault." 

An English historian, Wood, observes : «< The British 
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gained a complete victory with inconsiderable loss 5 and if 
Howe had gvven way to the ardent wishes of his troops, to 
be led on to the attack of the American lines, very little 
doabt can be entertained of their success 5 but he chose 
rather to attack them in form; and Ihus sacrificed to eti- 
quette the favorable crisis of patting an end to the war by 
a single biow.*'^ 

Thus differently stated are the wishes of the opposite 
commanders- 

. No advantageous issue appearing probable from continu- 
ing on the Island, Washington crossed East river with nine* 
thousand men, his artilfery, tents, baggage, &c. He was 
tbirteen hour» in crossing, yet uncrfiserved by the British, 
though not half a mile distant. Lord Howe again made pa- 
cific proposals,, which were rejected by Congress. 

The Americai^ Army was soon so- reduced in numbers^ 
that it was thought advisable to evacuate the city of New* 
York, and? afterwards the island, escept fort Washington 5 
and act only on. the defensive. The B*-itish. entered the 
city on the- twelfth of Octobee. Vort Washington was at- 
tacked, (Nov. 12,) and surrendered with twenty-se^a 
hundred prisoners. Sbrt Lee, on the Jersey shore-, oppo- 
site, was taken by tl^ British; but the garrison escapistfi 
lieaving their cannon, &c. Previous to this, an engagement 
had taken place at White Plains, in which^ many hundreds 
fell $ but which produced- nothing decisive. 

GeneraLVVashington had now but the remnant of an ar« 
my. He retreated before the British to Newark, Bruns- 
wick, Princeton and Trenton ; then crossed the Dela^ware. 
On the day that Washington crossed the Delaware, Sir Pe- 
ter Parker's squadron took possession of Rhode-Island, 
and blocked up the squadron of Commodore Hopkins and 
several privateers, at Povidenec. 

It was now an hour of universal despondency and appre- 
hension. Washington's army was reduced to less than two 
thousand 5 and those in a miserable condition. The com- 
mander in chief, however, « never despaired of the com- 
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moRwealth." Expecting the British would sooi^have pos- 
session of Philadelphia, Congress removed to Baltimore^ 
gave almost unltmited powers to Washington ; called upon 
the States to furnish men^ and made the greatest exertions- 
to dispel the gloom that hung over the counti'j, and to» 
rouse it to retrieve its losses. 

The exertions of Congress were not unsuccessful. Fif* 
teen hundred of the FennsjWania nulitia soon joined the 
arm J. 

On the night of the twentj-fifth of December, General 
Washington crossed the Dela^ware, and surprised and took 
above one thousand Hessians. A few days after, his pris- 
oners being secured on the Pensylvania side of the Dela* 
ware, by a circuitous rout, eluded a superior force ia 
Trenton> marched to Princeton, killed sixty, and took three 
hundred prisoners. A great part of New-Jersey, which 
had been overrun by the Bri tish, was now in the possessiom 
of the militia of that State and the Uttie armj of Washilbg-^ 
ton. 

In the spring of 1777, from the encouragement offered 
by Congress, of land bounties and superior wages to re» 
cruits, Washington's army was above seven thousand 
strong. He had long been in suspense with regard to the 
designs of Howe. At length it appeared that the taking of 
Philadelphia was his object ; as he had left New-York witlv 
about sixteen thousand men, sailed la the capes of Virginia^ 
ascended the Chesapeake ; and, on the fourteenth ot Au- 
gust had landed his men at. the head of Elk river. 

The British in their progress to Philadelphia^ were dp^ 
posed by Washington at a small creek called the Brandy-^ 
wine. An engagement ensued and the Americans were^ 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of twelve hundred men r 
the British losing about half that number. 

On tlie twenty •sixth of September, "Howe made his trium- 
phal entry into Philadelphia. His army were stationed prin- 
cipally at Germantown, six miles from Philadelphia. Con- 
gress were then at Yorktown, Washington's army was en- 
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camped at about eighteen miles distance from Gkrmaii=- 
town. 

A part of Howe's army being engaged in reducing seme 
forts in Delaware, Washington determined to attack those 
at Germantown. This^ took place on the fourth of October. 
A severe 'action was fought, in which the loss of the Amer- 
icaos was doable that of the British. The British troops 
removed to Philadelphia, where, with Howe, they long 
remained inactive: which induced Dr. Franklin to saj f 
not that Howe had taken Philadelphia; but that Philadel- 
phia had taken Howe. 

By a free intercourse between Canada and New-York^ 
the British eipected to cut oft' all communication between 
New-England and the more southern States. For this 
purpose General Burgoyne left Canada with seven thou- 
sand men, besides a powerful train of artillery and several 
tribes of Indians. 

Re arrived at Crown Point In June.' Ticonderoga was 
garrisoned by above three thousand men : but after a siege 
of several days, General St. Clair, finding he could not 
maintain his post, retreated with so much secresy as to save 
a great part of his stoies. 

Burgoyne, learning that thepe were large stores of pfo vis- 
ions at Bennington, guarded only by a few militia, sent 
CoUnel Baum, with five hundred men and one hundred In- 
dians^ to bring them away. When Baum arrived, he found 
the militia' too strong for him f and sent to Burgoyne for a 
reinforcement. Before the reinforcement arrived, General 
Stark, with eight hundred Green Mountain boysy without 
artillery or bayonets, attacked and routed Baum, killed 
and took prisoners the greater part of the detachment. The 
de tachment sent to reinforce^ arrived ; was attacked and 
compelled to retreat, without their artillery. The loss of 
the British was about seven hundred. That of the Ameri- 
cans about one hundred. 

Burgoyne was now obliged to send to fort George for pro- 
visions, or proceed without, at the risk of starving. The 
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former plan was adopted. General Gates commanded the 
northern army, and was encamped near Stillwater* Bur- 
guo^rn^ crossed the Hudson^and encamped a i^w miles from 
him at Saratoga. 

An engagement of four hours took place, (Sept. 19,) 
which was indecisive ; but in which the British lost double 
the number of the Amecicans. A second engagement took 
place near Stillwater, (Oct. 7,) greatly to the advantage of 
the Americans, who killed and made prisoners of several 
hundred, and took nine pieces of brass artillery. 

The American army was daily increasing. Burgoyne 
endeavored several times to make good a retreat to fort Ed- 
ward ; but was repulsed* At length, no avenue for escape 
appearihg, and being hemmed in altnost on all sides by an 
army n^uch superior to his own, he called a council of war, 
in which it was unanimously agreed to enter into a conven- 
tion with Gates. 

The royal army surrendered; (Oct. 17,) consisfiqg of 
above fifty-seven hundred ^ making his whole loss since the 
sixth of July, upwards of nioe thousand two hundred. 

By the loss of such an army, the British ministry were 
greatly dejected ; while the spirits of the Americans were 
raised tjo the iiighest pitch. The capture of Burguyne's ar- 
my laid the foundation for the acknowledgment of Ameri- 
can Independence abroad, and for acquiring the aid of for* 
eign nations. 

1778. A treaty of commerce and alliance was made be- 
tween Louis the sixteenth and the commissioners of the 
Lnited States, on sixth of February; neither of the con- 
tracting powers to make truce or peace without the formal 
consent of the other. 

Hearing of the alliance between France and the United 
States, the British army determined to evacuate Philadel- 
phia^ and march through New-Jersey to New York, When 
the British army had arrived at Monmouth, (N. J ) on its 
way to New-York, its rear was attacked by Gencial Wash- 
ington, and a severe engagement took place^ much to the 
advantage of tlie Americans. 
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Night ended the battle ; which Washington intended to 
renew the next day-; but Clinton had begun his retreat at 
midnight towards Sandy Hook. The American urmy took 
post at White Plains, near King's bridge, wher^ thej re- 
inained till late in the autumn : thej then retired tbi Valley 
Forge in New-Jersey. \ 

Count D'Estaing, having sailed from France with twelve 
ships of tlie line and six frigates, arrived off Newport, the 
first of July, to act in concert with the Americans inannt- 
Icmpt on Rhode-Island. Le<xl Howe arriving with his fleet 
from New-York, instead of co operating with the Amert* 
cans, D'Estaing went out to give him battle. A storm sep* 
arating the fleet, D'Estaing sailed for Boston to repair his 
vessels. Some skirmishing took place between the Ameri- 
cans and British, but nothing decisive was the consequence. 
The siege of Newport was raised, and the Amencans re- 
tired. 

Sir Henry Clinton, in November, sent a squadron, with 
nbout two thousand men, to Georgia. Savannah, the cap* 
ital of that State, afier an engagement, in which the British 
were victorious, witi) the fort, shipping, provisions, cannon 
and stores, fell into the possession of the conquerors. 

1779. General Lincoln was appointed by Congress to 
the command of all (he southern for^ses. Yarious skirmish- 
es with various »ueces8 took place^ i)etween him and the 
British, on the river Savannah, during the spring and early 
part of the summer. Prevost, who commanded the British, 
marched to Charlestown and demanded a surrender «f the 
town : but the •nearness of the army of Lincoln* frustrated 
the wishes of the British commander. 

Sir Henry Clinton, in May, sent to Yirgioia a land And 
naval force, whose predatory excursions in the vicinity of 
Norfolk wer^ considerable, A similar force was sent to 
the seaboard ^f Connecticut. New«Haven was plundered ; 
East-Haven, Fairfield, Norwalk and Green's farms, were 
wantonly burnt. 

Count O'Estaing, after repainng his fleet at Boston, sail- 
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ed to the West-Indies. A t the solicitation oT General Lin- 
coln he appeared before Savannah, the first of September ; 
General Lincoln^s army and sonie militia of South Caroli- 
na and Georgia, intending to co-operate with him in its re- 
duction. 

Before Lincoln arrivcd.D'Estaing demanded a surrender. 
A daj^'s consideration was requested, ani incautiously 
granted* Before the time expired, a reinforcement of eight 
hundred men arrived. Prevost, the commander, then bid 
defiance to D'Estai ng. An assault was afterwards made 
(Oct. 9,) by D'Estaing and Lincoln, which proved unsuc- 
cessful ; the French losing above seven, and the Americans 
above two hundred. D'Hstaing then left the coast. 

General Wayne, (July 26,) attacked and took Stoney 
Point, a fortress on North river, which had been taken from 
the Americans, and strongly fortified by the British. About 
six hundred men surrendered. Major Lee, three days af- 
ter, surprised, at Paulus Hook, a garrison of one hundred 
and nine, whom he made prisoners. 

June. To counteract the establishment of a post by the 
British at Penobscot, a considerable fleet was fitted out ; 
but scarcely had the men made a landing before a much 
larger British fleet appeared. The Americans lost their 
vessels ; and the greater part of the men were obliged to 
wander home through a pathless desart, suffering great ex- 
tremities. 

August. Five of the Six Nations, though all had prom? 
ised a strict neutrality, had been seduced to take part with 
the British. General Sullivan was sent against them. He 
marched into their country. The Indians fortified them- 
selves on a well chosen piece of ground ;but, after sustaid- 
ing a cannonade above two hoars* *they fled. Their villa- 
ges, habitations, cornfields, &c. throughout their coantry, 
were iadiscriminately laid waste. 

irso. Sir Henry CHb ton, hearing of the departure 6£. 
D'Estaiog from the coast, left the garrison at New»York 
under the command of Geperal Knij^ansen, and mailed for 
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Charleston, with four llank battalUotis, twelve regiments, a 
British, Hessian and provincial corps, a powerful train cf 
Artillery and two hundred and fifty cavalry. 

He opened his batteries (April 13,) against Charleston ; 
for the defence of which every eiertion had been made by 
General Lincoln and Governor Rutledge. General Lin- 
col d was summoned to surrender. Fie refused. A short 
time after, his communication with the country was alto- 
gether cut pff. Clinton also received a reinforcement from 
N^w-YorJ^ of three thousand men. 

The besiegers completed their second parallel, when 
terms of capitulation were offered by Ijincoln. These were 
rejected by Clinton. Fod; Moultrie surrendered to the 
royal navy ; and the same day (iMav 6,) the third parallel 
was completed. At length,(May 12,) General Lincoln was 
compelled to surrender; and Major General Leslie, took 
possession of the town. Five thousand prisoners, includ- 
ing the inhabitants, and four hundred pieces of Artillery} 
were surrendered. 

Clinton, a few days after, returned to New- York, leav- 
ing about four thousand men for the southern service, un- 
der the command of Lieut. General Lord Cornwallis. Gar- 
risons were posted in different parts of the 6tate to secure 
the subjection of the inhabitants.' Colonel Sumpter, a brave 
and active partisan, in several engagements with the Brit- 
ish and loyalists^ gained great advantages ; in one instance 
reducitig a regiment of nearly three hundred loyalists to 

only nine. , 

Lord Rawdonhad the principal command of the British 
oil tlie frontiers of Carolina, and concentrated his forces 
near Camdeii. Hearing of the approach of the artny of 
General Gates, who bad succeeded General Lincoln in the 
command ©f tlte' southern departmenf, Cornwallis hastened 
from Charleston to Camden to the supporbof Ravirdon. 

Here a severe batt(e was fought between the two armiest 
(August 16) which terminated greatly in favor of the Britsh 
forces. Sumpter was pursued the next day, and lost his- 
whole detachment) and his artiUerf* 
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Manjof the inhabitants of North -Carolina had submitted 
to the royal cause* T«o reduce the disaffected to submis- 
sion, Major Ferguson marched with a considerable corps^ 
and encamped on the top of King's roountam, on the con* 
tines of North and South Carolina. The Americans, most- 
ly hardy mountain volunteert<, ascended the mountain in 
three separate divisions, each of which was compelled to 
give way to the bayonet in succession. Ferguson was at 
length killed and his detachment surrendered. In this en- 
gagement the British lost three hundred killed and wound- 
ed, and eight hundred prisoners. 

June. Five thousand men, commanded by Kniphauson, 
marched into New*Jcrsey ^.and, in addition to common 
predatory excursions, were gui4ty of barbarous and wanton 
depravity, in killing a clergyman's lady in Elizabcthtown, 
burning a Presbyterian meeting house, and twelve dwelling 
houses there, and about ftfty dwelling houses in SpringfieliU 
They were opposed at SpringOeld by General Greene, but 
the Americans were obliged to retreat with considerable . 
loss. * 

After the loss of fort Montgomery, a fortress was built 
at West Point for the security of North river. The Amer- 
ican army occupied the strong holds of the high lands on 
each side of the river. General Arnold, whose imprudence 
and 'extravagance had involved him in disgrace and debt, 
though his courage was never doubted, and little fear was 
entertained of his patriotism, solicited and obtaiucd the 
command of this fortress. 

He immediately entered into negociations with Sir Henry 
Clinton, to make such a disposition of the forces under his 
command, as that Clinton might readily take possession of 
the fot t by surprise. His agent in this negociation was an 
elegant} brave, accomplished young English officer, Major 
Andre. Arnold met Andre, (Sept. 21) for consultation! j 
without the posts of either army $ Andre having landed 
from the British ship Vulture, lying in the river. 

Theif consultation continued till morning, when it was 
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too late for Andre to return. He remained concealed with 
Arnold the next daj. The Vulture had removed her situa- 
tion, and the boatmen refused to convej him on board. He 
was hence compelled to return to New-York by land« 

In die-guise and under the name of John Anderson^ M'iih 
a passport from Arnold, he was stopped on the way by three 
of the New-York militia ; and in his bopts were found pa« 
yers that detected the treason of Arnold. Arnold made 
his escape. Andre was tried by a board of fourteen o£Scers 
and condemned to be hung; as a spy. 

Much as his fate was lamented by the Americans as well 
as Briliiih, his execution was warranted, or rather demand- 
ed by the usa>>:es of war. He had a trial and was treated 
with tenderness and indulgence j though Captain Hale, 
perhaps not a less amiable or brave or accompliahed maa 
than Andre, taken as a spy on Leing Island, four years be- 
fore, was hong by Sir William Howe immediately, without 
being allowed atrial, without the use of a bible, or indul- 
gence of a clergyman ; while the letters he had written to 
his mother and other relations were destroyed ; the provost 
Marshall declaring <* the rebels should not know they had 
a man in their army who could die with so much firmness.^' 
—Arnold was made a Brigadier General in the British ser- 
vice- 
January, 1781. A mutiny, the consequences of which 
were at fivst greatly dreaded, took place among the whole 
of the Pennsylvania line, excepting three regiments. The 
soldiers turned out under arms, without their officerj^^ in- 
sisting on a redress of grievances. I'heir complaints, being 
founded in justice, after a few days they returned to duly, 
ibeir requests being first granted. 

While the mutiny continued, Sir HenryClinton sent con- 
fidential messengers to the mutineers, endeavoring to scp 
duce them to the British cause. The disaffected, so far 
from listening to Clinton's proposals, delivered the mes- 
sengers to General Wayne. Thy were tried by a board of 
officers and exi^cuted as British spie^. 
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Arnold, with about sixteen htindred men and a nnmber of 
armed vessels, entered the Chesapeakt proceeded op Jame^ 
tiver, and in various predator/ excursious, plundered and 
devastated the adjacent countrj« 

A French squadron from Rhode Island, was sent to cut off 
BU retreat. Ten of Arnold's vessels were deatroved, and a 
forty «four gun ship captured. After which a naval en- 
gagement took place, oft* the capes o( Virginia, between the 
French and an*EngIish squadron ; which, though no victory 
was obtained op either side, prevented the capture or de« 
feat of Arnold. 

General Greene succeeded Gates in the command of the 
gouthern department. He seat a detachment, under the 
command of General Morgan, to the extremitj of South 
Carolina ; marching himself with his main body to the Fe« 
dee. Cornwallis sent Colonel TarletoAto oppose Morgan. 

A battle took place at the Cowpenft, near Pacolet river, 
(January ir.) Tarleton surpassed Morgan la infantry in 
the proportion of five to four f and in cavalry in the pro- 
portion of three to one ; and two thirds of Morgan's troops 
were militia. At the first onset the Americans in front, 
retreated^ Soon after, a successfu*! attack was made by 
Lieutenant Colonel Washington. 

Coloael Howard, rallied the continental troops, who made 
a charge with fixed bayonets. Their example was imme- 
diately followedby the miirtia. A complete victory ensued. 
Three hundred of the British were killed or wounded, and 
above five hundred taken prisoners. Eight hundred stand 
of arms, thirty five baggage waggone, and a hundred dra« 
goon horses, tell to the yict<M*sf wko lost only twelve men 
killed, and sixty wounded. 

Cornwallis, instead of the expected tidings of the defeat 
of Morgan, was informed of the complete overthrow ot his 
favorite officer Tarleton. in whom 'he had placed the great- 
est confidence. He immediately began his march, in full 
expectation of overtaking Morgan and recovertng his pris- 
oners. 
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Greene, aware of his intentions, marched to join his troops 
with those of Morgan. Cornwallis pursued with a far su- 
perior force; and was within a few miles of the retreating 
aioiy at the Cataivba ; but a sudden freshet prevented his 
crossing.. 

The freshet subsiding, Gomwallis continued the pursurt 
to the Yadkin. The Americans had scarcely crossed, in 
flats and boats, and secured their boats on the north side of 
the river, before Cornwallis appeared on the opposite side; 
but was unable to pass, for want of boats. 

He then proceeded to the upper fords, for the purpose of 
passing the river. In the mean time, Greene's and Mor- 
gan's tioops joined^ at Guilford court-house. Soon after, 
Greene, with his troops and baggage, crossed the Dan^ and 
entered Virginia; narrowly escaping the van of the British 
troops, who' were in close pursuit. 

Cornwallis repaired to Hillsborough ; erected the rojal 
standard, and issued a proclamation inviting the loyalists 
to join him* Many flocked to bis standard; and he sent 
Tarleton, with four hundred and fifty men, to encourage the 
loyalists between Deep and Haw rivers, 

Greene, apprehensive of Tarleton's success, recrossed 
the Dan. Three hundred and fifty of the loyalists, mis- 
takirg Greene's troops for the British, were attacked to 
great advantage, and cut to pieces, while exclaiming '< God 
save the King." Tatjeton also killed many of the royaN 
ists, supposing them to be American militia under Greene* 
General Greene having received considerable reinforce* 
ments, was resolved on a genera] action. This took place 
at Guilford. After a* severe engagement, in which the 
British lost far the greater number of inen, Greene wjis 
ccmpeiled to retreat before the veterans of Cornwallii>, 

General Greene returned to South Carolina; and march- 
ed to Camden. Here an action took place between him and 
Lord Rawdon, in which the latter obtained the advantage. 
Numcioua forts and garrisons soon surrendered to the 
tixxjps of Greene, and he had full expectation of recovering 
all 6auih Carolina in a short time* 
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iMie ibmediate accompluhment of this hope was delayed 
by a defeat at Ninety-Six. To this place Greene laid siege. 
lleariDg of the approach of Lord Hawdon for its relief, 
Greene determined upon an assault. In this he failed^ 
losing one hundred and fifty men. 

On the eighth of September a severe battle was fought at 
Eutaw Springs ; in which the British lost, in killed, woun- 
ded and prisoners, about eleven hundred. The American 
loss was five hundred and fifty -five. This battle nearly 
finished the revolutionary war in South Carolina. The 
British army moved down to their strong holds at Charles- 
ton. 

Cornwallis, after the battle of Guilford, leaving South 
. Carolina to the charge of lord Rawdon, marched to Wil- 
mington, (N.C.) and thence to Petersburg, (Va.) which 
. place he reached on the twentieth of May ; having been 
largely reinforced by troops from New York, and the troops 
of General Phillips. 

To watch, harrass, and oppose CornwaHis, Washingtan 
i sent Marquis de la Fayette, with about three thousand 
troops ; not half the number of those of the enemy. lie 
reached Richmond just as Cornwallis arrived at Manches- 
ter, on the other side of James river. 

The British army crossed the river, marched through 
Hanover county, and passed the Pamunkey. — Fayette acted 
with the utmost caution on the defensive, making a judi- 
cious choice of posts, and impressing the enemy with a be- 
lief that his army was far greater than in fact it was. 

The plan of the compaign^ on the part of the Americans 
and French, as resolved upon in the spring, was, to lay 
siege to New-York, in conjunction with a French fleet that 
was to anive.in August. Letters were written to the sev- 
eral Governors of New-England and New-Jersey, for their 
quota of six thousand troops. 

Washington eucamped near King's bridge with his armj ; 
wheie he was joined by the French troops from Hhode- 
Isiand. All things were prepared for a vigorous siege of 
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New*Tork, wheoi about the middle of August, circurostan- - 
ces ioduced Washington totally to change the plan of the 
campaign. 

The States were very slow In filling their quotas $ the 
militia were but partially embodied } Clinton had received 
fiom Europe a reinforcement of three thousand ; the garri- 
son had been made exceedingly strong; and, in addition^ 
Washington received information that the expected French 
fleet, uoder Count de Grasse, was destined to the Chesa- 
peake instead of New-York. 

These circumstances induced the American commander 
to turn his attefttioQ to the situation of Cornwallis. The 
posts on Hudson's river were left to the charge of General 
Heath} Washington determining to lead the expedition in 
person against Cornwallis. 

With much art and address, Washington impressed Clin- 
ton with the firmest belief, that an attempt would soon be 
made on New-York. What added to Clinton's belief was, 
the detection of a letter written by Washington, detaifing 
the plan of the campaign ; and thus confirming the British 
General, who had no cause either to doubt the genuineness 
of the letteri or to suspect deception. 

Hence, till too late, all the fears of Clintcm were for the 
safety of ^ew-York ; thus withholding from Cornwallis the 
succours for which he importuned. So confident was the 
British commander of an attack on New-York, that Wash- 
ington was far on his way to Virginia before he suspected 
bis march to the southward any other than a feint^ to induce 
him to part with a portion of bis troops to reinforce Corn- 
wallis. 

As a place of permanent security of the army aod navy, 
till the fate (rf* New- York should be determitied, Cornwallis 
had fixed upon Yorktown^ near the mouth of York river; 
having seven thousand troops under his command. There 
he applied himself with assiduity to fortify the place. 

While.he was expecting an Knglish fleet from the West- 
Indies to co-openite in the reduction of Virginia, the French 
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fleet, under de Grasseyconsisling of twenty-eight sail of 
the line, entered the Chesapeslk, and mooted in Lynnhaven 
bay ; ships and frigates being at the same time sent to block 
up York river. 

On the fourteenth of September, Washiog(on and count 
Rochambeau reached Williamsburg, and immediately visit* 
ed de Grasse on board of the Yiile de Paris, to consult on 
future operations. Washington's army, amounting to 
twelve thousand, moved to the investiture ot Yorktown, 
(Sept. SO.) and the French fleet took a position at the mouth 
of York river^ to prevent CornwalUs, either from retreating 
or receiving assistance. 

The principal part of the British army were encamped at 
Yorktown, on the high bank of York river. Gloucester point, 
on the other side, projects far into the river. Cornwallis 
occupied both posts. 

A letter, about this time, was received by CornwaliU 
from Clinton, informing him of a naval reinforcement hav- 
ing arrived from England, and of his determination to send, 
by the fifth ot October^ twenty-three sail of the line and 
five thousand troops for his relief. 

On the ninth and tenth of October, the American and 
French armies opened their batteries ; the royal army ex- 
erting themselves to the utmost, to impede their progress^ 
by the steady employment of their artillery. The besieg- 
ers kept up a steady fire from their heavy cannon, their 
mortars and howitzers ; their shells reaching the shippings 
and burning a forty-four gun ship and a transport. 

On the evening of the eleventh the second parallel was 
opened within a sixth part of a mile of the lines of theen^ 
my. Two British redoubts greatly impeded the operations 
of the combined armies* The reduction of these was com* 
mitted, the one to the French, the otlier to the Americans. 
The redoubts were assailed with unloaded arms, and both 
carried, Colonel Hamilton leading the advanced corps of 
the Americans, and Colonel Laurens turning the redoubt 
to intercept a retreat. About forty were killed and 
wounded. 
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TheFrenchyin earrjing the redoubt assigned to thetni 
had aboot a hundred killed and wounded. Colonel Aber- 
crombie, (Oct. 16,) witli four hundred men, sallied out and 
forced two American redoubts; spiking eleven cannon. 
No advantage howevery accrued^ as the cannon were soon 
unspiked and fit for service. 

The besiegers had now nearly an hundred heavy guns 
constantly playing ; while the works of the besieged could 
hardly show a gun. To capitulate, w attempt an escape, 
were now the alternatives left to the British General, lie 
determined on the Utter ; designing to cross over to Glou- 
cester point, cut his way through the forces opposing there, 
and by rapid marches form a junction with the royal forces 
at New-York. One embatkatlon crossed, but the returning 
boats were scattered by a violent storm, so that his design 
was entirely frustrated^ and his strength weakened by i\ve 
division. 

Several new batteries being opened, (Oct* 17,) Cornwal- 
lis and his engineers were convinced that longer resistance 
would be but a useless waste of blood. In the morning a 
cessation of arms for twenty- four hours was requcisted by 
the British commander, and the appointment of commis- 
sioners to digest terms of capitulation. To this Washing- 
ton consented ; and commissioners were the next day ap- 
pointed. 

Early the next morning the terms were sent to Cornwal- 
lj?i by General Washington, with an expt^ssion of an ex- 
pectation that they would be signed bj eleven o'clock, and 
that the garrison would march out by two in the afternoon. 
The Eai'l, from necessity complied with the terms. 

By the terms of capitulatioui the troops became prisoners 
of war to Congrefss $ the ships ^surrendered to France : the 
officers retained their private property. General Lincoln 
received the submission of CornwalUs, in the same ,%vay in 
which his own had been received at Charleston, a year and 
1 half before* 

Corawaliis endeavored to obtain indemnity for the loyat- 
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hts who had jeined him ; but this was refused. He was, 
however allowed a sloop of war, to pass unexamined to 
New-York, in which many of the mo^t obnoxious of the roj** 
alists found refuge from the rebentment of their country- 
men. 

About three hundred of the combined army were kilted 
and wounded during the siege, and about five hundred of 
the British. The American and French forces, including 
about four thousand militia, amounted to nearly sixteen 
thousand. The British troops, of all sorts, who surrender- 
ed prisoners of war, amounted to seven thousand and seven- 
ty-three ; though the number of sick and wounded was so 
great, that not four thousand were capable of bearing arms. 

Five days after the^orrender, a British fleet .and army of 
Keven thousand arrived off the capes of Virginia, but learn- 
ing the fate ot CornwaliiS) they returned to Sandy Hook^ 
and New York. 

The fall of this second large British army may be consid* 
ered as, substantially, dosing the war. General Washing- 
ton ordered divine service in the different divisions and 
brigades. Congress went in solemn procession to the Dutcb 
Lutheran churcti in Philadelphia, and returned thanks to 
Almighty God for the success of the combined armies ^ and 
ordered a day of general thanksgiving and prayer through- 
out the United States. 

The rapture that was diffused throughout the union by 
the capture of GorRwallis, no historian can express. ^< Welt 
<< authenticated testimony asserts," says Dr. Ramsay, 
'^' that the nerves of some were so Agitated as to produce con- 
<^ Tulsions ; and at least one man expired under the tide 
<< of pleasure which flowed in upon him, npon hearing of 
<< his lordship's surrender; (the do«r keeper of Congress.) 
"The people throughout. the United States displayed a 
*( social triumph and exultation which no private prosper* 
<* ity is ever able fully to inspire." 

On the sixth of September, while the combined armies 
vere marching to the siege ef Yorktown, Arnold conduct- 
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ed an eipedition against New-Londpn. On ^ach side the 
river Thames, below New-London, was a fort. Kach of 
these was attacked and compelled to surrender to Arnold. 
When fort Trumbull was taken, one of the ofiScers on en- 
tcrin"", asked who commanded " I did, but jou do now," 
said Colonel Ledyard, presenting his sword. The offi- 
cer immediately plunged the sword in his bosom. Though 
all resistance had ceased, the slaughter of the garrison con- 
tinued, till the greater part were either killed or wounded. 
The town was then reduced to ashes 5 and Arnold returned 

toNew-Yoik* 

1782. The American army, after the capture of Corn- 
HvaUis returned to the vicinity of New-York. A few skir- 
mishes alone indicated the continuance of the war. Very 
similar was the situation of South Carolina : the British be- 
ing confined to Charleston and its neighboihood s excepting 
some occasional skirmishes and predatory excursions. 

The State of Georgia had long been a scene of plunder 
havoc and devastation. In June, General Wayne had an 
engagement with the British knd Indians/ and gained a con- 
siderable victory. 

The British ministry, sent a squadron under the com- 
mand of Lord Rodney, for the protection of their possessions 
in the West-Indies. Counr de Grasse, with thirty-four 
sail of the line, intended to join the Spanish fleet at His- 
paniola^ and in concert, attack Jamaica* 

This was prevented by Rodney ; and a sanguinary naval 
engan-ement took place between the French and English, in 
which dfe Grasse was defeated, (April 12 ) with the loss of 
nine thousand men killed and wounded, while the British 
loss littl« exceeded eleven hundred. This defeat entirely 
frustrated the plans et France and Spain against the posses- 
sions of the English in (he West-Indies. 

Motion after motion had been made in the B(*itish par- 
liamt, for putting an end to the American war, from the 
twelfth of December 1781, till the fourth of March 1782, 
when the commons resolved^ << that the house woujd consider 
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as enemies to his majesty and t)r-country»aU those who 
should advise or attempt the further prosecution of offen- 
sive war on the continent of North America.^' 

The rojal army in Korth America, was entrusted to Sir 
Guy Carlton^ who was directed to use his endeavors to 
promot^^the wishes of Great Britain for an at^commodation 
with the United States. 

A letter was directed by him, (May,) to General Wash- 
ington, requesting a passpert for his Secretary to pay a visit 
to Congress. This was refused ; the object appearing to 
be to secure a peace withthe United States, without includ- 
ing their allies* 

Failing in this wish, the stubbornness of the British min- 
istry was forced to yield to the loud clamors for peace 
throughout the British dominions* For this purpose, com- 
missioners were appointed : on the part of the United States, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay and Henry Lau- 
rens ; Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. Oswald, on the part of Great 
Britain. Provisional articles of peace were signed. 

Savannah was evacuated in July; and Charleston in De* 
cember. — Holland acknowledged the independence of the 
United States in April 5 Sweden in February, (1783) Den- 
mark in the same month, Spain in March, and Russia in Ju- 
ly. The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, was signed on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember. 

The third of November, was fixed by Congress for disban- 
ding the army of the United States. The day previous, 
General Washington issued hh affectionate and advisory 
farewell orders to the armies. About three weeks after, 
New-Tork was evacuated $ and General Washington enter- 
ed the city. 

When fibout to take Ij^ave of his officers, the Genera], 
calling for a glass of wine, thus addressed them : <« With 
*< a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of 
<<you: 1 most devoutly wish that your latter days may be 
<< as prosperous and happy^ as your forqier ones have been 
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*< glorious and henoaraMe," The officers then approadied 
bim in succession, ami he affectionately bade adieu to each* 
Thej followed in silent procession to thp barge which was 
to bear him across the Hudson 9 on entering which he waretl 
bis hat, in mute^dieu to tlie companions of his toils and hia 
glorj. lie proceeded, amidiit the demonstrations of aifec- 
tion and respect, of gratitude and joj^, to Annapoljs, where 
Congress was then sitting, and resigned the commission 
which he had so long held under their authority. 

Here the scepe was so affecting, that neither he nor the 
Pi-esident of Congress, were .fully able to preserve the pow- 
ers of utterance. - After resigning his commission, he has- 
tened to Mount y«rnon $ to the^bosom of bis family, and the 
delights of domestic retirement 

Thtts^nded a long war^ the cost ^f which to Great Brit" 
ain was one hundred and eight millions of pounds sterling, 
the loss of above fifty thousand subjects, and the loss of her 
colonies; whllehcr gain was nothing: a war which enabled 
the colonies to escape injustice and slavery, assert and 
maintain independence, assume a station among the nations 
of the earth, and establish an empire, which, by the continu- 
ance t>f its uiiity, may, %vitbin a century and u half, look 
down from its high pre-eminence^ on the proudeU s<tate now 
existing. 



NEW CONSTITUTION— ITS ADMINISTRATIONS— WAR 
WITH GREAT BRITAIN— PEACE. 

Incompetency of the National Government— Meeting of deputies at An- 
napolis — ^National Contention to form a new constitution— Constitution 
adopted by the states— Washington elected President— Meeting of Con- 
gress at New-York- Government organi2cd-»-Fanding of the national^ 
and assumption of the state debts— Internal taxes— National Bank— 
Cause of parties— Indian War— Apportionment of 'Representatives— ^ 
Defeat of St. Clair by the Indians— Forces raised— Washington re-chos- 
en President— War on the continent of Europe — ^Proclaration of neu- 
trality — Arrival of Genet— His deportment— Democratic societies- 
Commercial resolutions- A Igerine captures— The building of frigates — 
biflScultJes with England— Genet recalled— Wayne's victory— Pennsyl- 
vania insurrection— ^Treaty with England— with Algiers^with Ihe In- 
dians— and wlUi S puia--:^il4stei?s. seat toF^^^ - 
ton — Mr. Jefferson's administration-'Tripolitan war— Burr's conspira- 
cy — Chesapeak and Leopard— French and British Edicts-^Arrange- 
ment with Erskine— Mr. Jackson's conrespondenee— -Measures pre- 
paratory to a war with GreaiBritahi^-«l!>eelanitiooofwar--Moh in Bal- 
timore-Capture of the Guerriere— Hull's surrenders-Battle of Queens- 
ton — Captui^e of the Frcrfio — the MacedoniaU'^-and Java— Battle at 
the Raisin— Capture of the Peacock — ^Battle and taking of Y<M'k— Fort 
Meigs — Loss of the Chesapeak — Victory on Lake Erie — ^Loss of die 
Essex — Capture of the Epervier — Battle of Chippewa— Possession of 
Washington by the British — Plunder of Alexandria — Fort Erie defend- 
ed — Naval victory on Lake Champlain — Defeat of the British at Platts- 
burg — Fleets on Lake Ontario — Hartford Convention— Loss of the 
President— Battle of NewOrleans— Peace. 

THB debt of the United States, at the close of the war, 
was about forty mil lioos of dollars. Congress had power 
to make war and to create debts^but no power to carry on 
tbe war, .nor abiliiy to pay debts, but by appeals or recom- 
mendations to thirteen independent sovereignties, whose 
unanimity alone, seldom to be expected, could support pub- 
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lie credit, or give efficacy to the proceedings of Congress. 
For the pajmeot of the public debt, a proposal was made 
bj congress to the several states to lay a duty of five per 
cent, on all goods imported from foreign countries, till the 
national debt should be paid. This plan failed : some states 
adopting it altogether; some agreeing to it in part 5 and 
some toullj rejecting it. Thus, no efficient funds being 
provided, the evidences of public debt began to decrease in 
value, till they were sold at length for two shillings on the 
pound. 

In January, 1786, the L^islatufe of Virginia adopted a 
proposition for the appointment of Commissioners, who 
were to meet, with such as might be appointed by the other 
states, to take into consideration the trade of the United 
btates, and establish a uniform system of commercial rela- 
tions 5 reporUng to the several states such an act as shall be 
agreed upon, for their ratification. 

Annapo lis was appointed for the pla^of meeting. The 
convention was attendedTy^ommiisioners from five states 
only. So small & number of states being represented, the 
commissioners rose without coming to any specific resolu- 
tions on the subjects referred to them. They, however, 
before they adjourned, made a report to the several states, 
and recommended that deputies be appointed by the legis- 
latures, to meet in Philadelphia the next May. 

1787. On the nineteenth of May, agreeably to the rec- 
otiamendation of the deputies at Annapolis, the represent- 
atives of twelve states appeared in convention, at Philadel- 
phia, for the purpose of revising and enlarging the powers 
of Congress, &c. Rhode Jsland refused to send. 

General Washington was unanimously chosen President ; 
and the convention proceeded to the important business be- 
fore them with closed doors. On the 17th of September, 
the present Constitution of the U. States was laid before 
Congress, and sent to the difierent iStates. The con- 
vention recommended that conventions be called in the dif- 
ferent states to discuss its merits, and agree to its adoption 
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IHT rejection ; the new constitutian to go into operation pror 
Tided it should be adopted bjr nine states. 

The friends and foes of the new constitution, were ex- 
tremely active for its adoption and rejection* Conventions 
.were successive! j called in the different states, the new 
sjstem of government discussed, and eleven states agreed 
to it; North Carolina and Rhode-island not at first adopt' 
ing it. ^ 

However discordant wepe the opinions of people in rela- 
tion to the rejection or acceptance of the new constitution^ 
there was but one sentiment with regard tO' the man who 
should be the first President. Washington was unanimous^ 
Lj chosen President^ and Xoha Adams was chosen Vice-Pre- 
sident. 

The senators and representatives being.elected^ though' 
the time appointed- for the first meeting was the 4th of' 
March, the house of representatives was not formed till the 
first, nor the senate till the sixth of April. On the Hth^ 
Washington- was officially informed^of his appointment ; and 
two days after, he left Mount Vernon for New-York, where 
Congress first convened^ On the 30th of April he took the 
oath prescribed^ by the const i tut i<^n,- in presence of an im« 
mense number of spectators ; after which he made his fir^fr 
speech to both*houses of«Congres8.> 

Business of high< fmportance was now befbre Congress-;- 
provision to-be made for funding the public debt, a revenue' 
system to be digested; departments to be organized) « judi- 
ciary to be establii^hed, &c;- 

After much' discussions^ at length the gorernment was- 
completely organized^ It now became the duty of the* 
Fhesident to select proper persons to fill: the various^ offices 
that had been created*. In performing, this important duty, 
he was influenced neither by consanguinity nor undue at- 
tachments. For SO' many^. and' many^ of' them offices of 
emolument and honor, ttie number of candidates was greats 
and' the disappointments of course numerous. 

Mr. Jjefferson was* selected for the Department of State;: 

- P 
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Colonel Htmilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury ; 
General Knox Secretary at War, and Mr. Edmund Ran- 
dolph Attorney General of the United States. Such was 
the first Cabinet council of the President. John Jaj, Esq. 
was made Chief Ju(»tice of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States; John Uutledge, James Wilson, William Cush- 
ing, Robert Harrison and John Blair^ were nominated As- 
sociate Judges. 

On the £9th of September, the first session closed $ the 
Secretary of the Treasury being previously directed to pre- 
pare a plan for providing adequate support of the public 
credit, and to report the same at the next meeting of Con- 
gress. The second session of Congress was to be held on 
the first Monday in Jaiuiary. 

During this recess, the President made the tour of the 
eastern slates, through Connecticut and Massachusetts as 
far as Portsmouth, N. H. In this route it is impossible to 
describe the emotions of joy and gratitude on the part of 
the citizens, wherever the President went. He returned to 
New-York, by a different route from that in which he went, 
on the 13th of November. 

A second convention of North Carolina, (Nov.) agreed 
to adopt the constitution, by a large majority. 

The second session of the first Congress, began the 9th of 
January, 1790. On the 9th, Mr. Hamilton made his report 
with respect to the maintenance of public credit 

With regard to the foreign debt, he remarked that no dif- 
ference of opinion existed ^ all agreed that provision should 
be made for its discharge according to the terms of con- 
tract With regard to the domestic debt, opinions were 
entirely opposite •* jsome advocating a discrimination be- 
tween the present holders of public securities, and those to 
whom the debt was originally due. 

Mr. Hamilton himself, was opposed to any discrimina- 
tion ; considering such distinction as unjust and impolitic, 
ruinous to public credit, and injurious even to original hold- 
ers of public seeurities. He proposed several terms for 
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fun^Dg the public debty to be left at the option of the cred- 
itors. 

The subject was delayed till February, when a long and 
Hiost animated discussion took place ; in which the interest 
of a large' portion of the community . and of course their 
fbeliDgs, were strongly engaged^ The principle was of this 
amount :— Shall the present holders of public securities, 
who have given but two w three shillings on the pounds 
receive the full value of what appears on the face of the ob- 
ligations, or only the amount they gave ? 

After much debate, Mr^ Madison proposed that the pres- 
ent holder of assignable paper, should receive the %ighest 
price such paper had borne in the market^ and the original 
holder receive the residue ; the original creditor having 
never parted with his claim, to receive the whole. After 
a long afKl animated argument, these propositions- were re- 
jected by- a lat:ge majority. 

During the war, the States had frequently exerted their 
resources, under their own authority, independent of Con- 
gress. Some had funded their debts, some had paid the 
interest ; some had done neilheri All looked forward to 
the new Congress to assume the State debts : and this was 
a measure recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

After a warm debate of many days, a resolution for this 
purpose was carried in the house by a smalt majority. The 
delegates from North Carolina soon after taking their seats^ 
the resolution was re^committed, and subsequently nega- 
tived. 

Much dispute had taken place wHh respect to the tem- 
porary as well as permanent seat of government. The dis- 
pute at length was principally confined to the Delaware 
and the Potomac. A bill was at this time passed, fixing 
the temporary seat of government« for ten years, at Phila- 
delphia, after which the permanent seat of government was 
to be establishedvon the Potomac. 

1 his bill had an efiect on some members from the Poto- 
macy who now changed their votes in relation to the as* 
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sumption of the State debts. A bill having come from the 
Senate for that purpose, and for funding the national debt, 
was carried in the house br a small majoritj. On the 12th 
of August, Congress adjourned, to meet in Philadelphia the 
ficst Mondaj in the following December* 

Soon after the commencement of the third session of 
Congress, a bill was introduced in the house for laving a 
tax on domestic distilled spirits, agreeably to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for paying the interest of 
ihe assumed debt of the States. A tax on domestic distil<- 
led spirits was violently opposed by the members from the 
Sonthaind. the West. Their constituents, being little ef- 
fected by the impost on foreign merchandize, were not 
averse to an increase of the impost; but they considered a 
tax on their home made spirits as unnecessary and unequal. 
The mtmbers who opposed the bill,, preferred a tax on sala- 
ries, pensions, lawyers, a stamp act, a direct tax, or an in*^ 
oreased duty on molasses. The bill, after much debates 
was at length carried, thirty -five to twenty-one. 

Soon after, agreeably to- a. particular report on the sub- 
jeet by the Secretary, of the Treasury, a bill was sent from 
the Senate for the establishment of a. national bank. It 
passed to the third reading in the house without opposition. 
On the final question it was vehemently opposed- The op- 
position considered all banking; systems useless;: the pres- 
ent bill defective ;. and the^power of establishing a bank not 
granted to Congress by the constitution*. 

The supporters of the bill considered it as constitutional; 
and a national bank not only useful^ but necessary for the 
operations of the government. The bill, aftec a long and 
ardeni discussion, in which great abilities were displayed 
on both sides, was at length carried by a majprity of nine- 
teen votes. 

^ Previous to its sanction by the President, he required, in 
writing, the opinions of the cabinet Mr. JelTerson and Mr. 
Randolph were opposed,andJ^r.HamiUon supported the bill. 
After deliberate investigation the President was convinced 
of iu constitutionality and utility, and gave it bis signature. 
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ThtB biHy la addition to the assttiaptioB of the State 
debtfi) the fondiDg of the nattional debt, disappointments of 
office, and the tax on domestic distilled spirits, tended 
greatly to produce that distinction of parties, which after- 
wards so fully and injuriously agitated all ranks in the U* 
nited States* 

Having organized the gOTernment* eialted the character 
of the nation, established the departments and a revenue 
system, and created public credit, the first Coogress clos- 
ed, its last sessi4>n on the third of March, 1791. Already 
had the two houses, as well as the people, become in a de« 
gree divided intoparttes ^ the one supporting, the other de- 
nouncing the principal proceedings of the government. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the northern members, gen« 
crally, had become obnoxiouis to a large portion of the peo- 
ple. 

The Indians beyond (he Ohio, having long committed de-^ 
predations on the frontiers, and all attempts at' reconcilia- 
tions having failed, General Harmar was sent, with a con- 
siderable force,tQ reduce them to terms. He was successful 
in desti^oying some of their villages and their grain } but, m 
an engagement with them, near Chilioothe, met with a con- 
siderable loss. General St. Clair was appointed to succeed 
liarmar. 

One of the first bills of the next Congress, (Dec. 1791,) 
was that for apportioning the numbeip of R^resentatives 
according to (he census. The first bill fell, from a disagree* 
ment between the two houses* The second bill provided 
one Representative to every thirty thousand ; the fractions 
making enough for eight more representatives; these were 
divided among those States that had the greatest fractions* 
This bill Was returned by the President to the house whence 
it originated ; he considering it unconstitutional $ as by it 
eight States would send more than their population allow- 
ed. The bill was rejected ; and a third bill fixed the ratio 
at one for every thit ty-three thousand. 

In a battle with the Indians, (Nov. 4,) General St. Clair 
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was conpletelj defeated, losing about %\x hundted killed 
aud abofe two hiHidred and fift^r wounded, out of about fif- 
teea hundred. The battle was fought near the Miami. In 
this engagement, fell the gallant general B^tler^ and several 
ether oflSceri who had served with distinction during the 
American revolution. * 

In consequence of this defeat, the President caused esti« 
nates to be made of the forces necessary to be sent against 
the Indiaoa. A bill was introduced, conformabl j to a re- 
port of the Secretary at War, for raising three additional 
regiments of infantry and a squadron of cwviivy. The bill 
was warmly opposed, on the grounds that the war itselt was 
not just ; that the militia was preferable to regular troops ; 
the expense would be enormous $ there were no fund« in the 
Treasury, for the support of such a force ^and, if regiments 
after regiments, were thus to be raised, it was impossible 
to foresee where there would be a stop. 

On the other side, it was said; that the war was underta- 
ken to defend our citizens on the frontiers, who were settled 
on lands purchased of the Indians ; that it had been proved 
that above fifteen hundred persons had been massacred, be- 
tween the years 1783 and 1790^ and there was reason to be- 
lieve this number was not half the amount of the whole $ 
that the government had made repeated effbrts to obtaim 
peace $ that a treaty was proposed in 1790, at the Miami 
villages, when the Indians requested thirty days for consid- 
eration, and in the interim, though the whites wene strictly 
inoffensive, they killed and captured above one hundred 
and twenty, roasting many of the prisoners alive f that if 
war ceased on our part, it would be continued on theira^ 
that a regular force was superior to the militia, &c. &G» 

The bill passed^ Subsequently, to meet the expenses of 
the Indian war, the duties on imposts were augmented, af- 
ter strong opposition to the bill for that purpose. On the 
8th of May^ Congress adjourned to November. 

In the western district of Pennsylvania, lieyond the Alle- 
gany mountains,, much oppositioa had been made, from the 
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beginnii^ to the tax on domestic spirits. The op- 
positioa increased till the opposers of the tax met at Pitts- 
burgh and entered into resolutions to persist in everj legal 
measure to obstrnct the execution of law, bj withhold- 
ing all the comforts of 4ife, which as men and fellow*<2itizen8 
the J owed to each other, and treating with perfect con tempt) 
all who held offices for the collection of the dutj. Some 
attrocities were committed^and the laws were obstructed by 
force. The President issued his proqlamation exhorting 
obedience | but without effect. 

The clamor against the Indian war continued, and the 
administration was charged with wishing to hasten a monar- 
chical form of government, bv estabiishingia large standing 
army. However unjust were these aspersions,the President, 
previouslj to an excursion among the Indians, determined 
once more, to offer terms of peaipe. 

Col. Harxlen and Maj. Trueman, were severally des- 
patched for this purpose^ and both of them murdered by the 
Indians. G^eneral Wayne was appointed to the command 
of the army, but recruits were so tardy that J20 offensive op* 
erations were undertaken this year. 

Soon after the ^opening .of the next session «of Congress^ 
amotion was made and debated for. reducing the army « 
The motion was lost. During this* session the opposition 
in the house bi?ought forward some resolutions accusing 
the Secretary of the Treasury of misconduct in office, and 
requiring of him certain explanations relative to some loans 
cegociated under his direction* 

Mr Hamilton .made three distinct reports, fully aoquit- 
iing himself. Theliead of the Treasury department was 
still, however, extremely obnoxious to the opposition; (for 
parties were now divided by the terms Cederal or adminisr 
tration party, and democratic or opposition party.) 

The character of the President was not yet openly im- 
plicated as incliningVo either party, though frequent hints 
weregiveoi especially in the National Gazette, of the fond- 
ness of the executive for monarchical trappings and monar- 
chical inclinations. 
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The sesvioD dosed on the third of March, (ir9S) with 
iniich political irrKatioQ on both sides. General WasfaiDg- 
ton, thoagh he had 0Dce4eterintned to withdraw from pab* 
lie life at the close of the four years, had yielded to the 
earnest toltcitations of many friends, and was again unani*' 
monsly elected President. John Adams again had a pla« 
rality of votes for the Vice^Presidency, over George Clia- 
ten. 

' A treafy was made with the Wabash Indians $ and, some 
prospect appearing of an accommodation with the Miamis, 
the army was not yet marched into their territories. 

In April, information was received of the declaration of 
war by France, «gainst Great Britain and Holland. A 
large majority of the people of the United States were ex- 
tremely devoted to the cause of France, and unfriendly 
to Great Britain, reviving all the feelings by which they 
had been actuated during the revol^ition. The few who 
^ipressed doubts of the permanency of the republic of 
France, were held up as the friends of monarchy, and the 
tools of Great Britain. 

General Washington was at Mount Vernon when he re- 
ceived information of the declaration of war. He immedi- 
ately retarned to Philadelphia, and consulted with the cab- 
inet with regard to the part it behoved the American gov- 
ernment to take. It was unanimously agreed, that the citi- 
ztnsof the United States ought to be forbidden to take 
part in any hosttUties on the seas, or carry to any. of the 
powers at war, contraband articles. The President was 
also advised to receive a minister, should one be sent On 
some other points the cabinet was divided. A proclama- 
tion of neutrality was issued on the ^2d of Apill, 1793. 

The proclamation being without legislative sanction, and 
in opposition to the feelings and prejudices of agreatpor* 
tion of the people, an opportunity was presented for an 
open attack on the character of the President. 

The French minister appointed by the king, was recalled $ 
and on the 8th of April, Mr. Genet, appointed by the re- 
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public, landed, not at the seat of government, but at Charles- 
ton, (S. C.) The flattering reception he here met with^ in- 
duced him to believe that he could easily persuade the 
Af^vl<^sin,jpeQple to einbark ini the cause of France, what- 
ever might b^ the determinations lof the government . 

He hei>(s> undertook to authorize the fitting and arming of 
vessels, and enlisting men, and issuing commissions to 
commit bostilff^ies against nations at peace with the United 
States. Captured vessels were brought into port, con- 
demned hj the French consuls, and the sale of them au- 
thorized. When he arrived at Philadelphia, he was wel-* 
corned bj the people with extravagant demonstrations ofjoy. 

Mr. Hammond'9.the British minister, complained of these 
outrages. The cabinet unanimously condemned the pro- 
ceedings, and deteunined to try the force of the laws against 
those citizens who had committed the offence. On this 
point it was impc^ssible to doubt : on others, connected with 
the subject of the duty of this government towards France, 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Randolph were opposed to Mr. Tlam- 
titon and General Knox. The decision of the American 
government highly offended Genet ; by whom the most in- 
solent complaints were made to the department of state ^ 
and, in a tone of supercilious invective, the Executive was 
charged with acting in perfect opposition to the wishes of 
the people. 

The opposition party, through their presses^ called the 
proclamation of neutrality a royal edict, an assumption of 
powet:, and a proof of the monarchical inclinations of the 
President. Societies, supposed to be at the instigation of 
Genet, were formed in Philadelphia and many other places, 
with the ostensible intention of preservii^g liberty, now en* 
dangered by a European conspiracy against her, and << by 
the pride of wealth and arrogance of power'' displayed 
against her in the United Statef« These societies cheered 
Genet with the hope that he could bend the administration 
to his wishes* 
• Genet continued his insulting language towards the ad« 
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mifiisiration, till he at length even threatened an appeal 
from the President to the people* This insulting threat 
began to open the eyets of many, who had before been hi« ad* 
vocales. When Congress met^ iu Decen^ber^ theprbela- 
mation of neutrality -was approved ; as well as the ^oodact 
ol' the administration towards the French roinist^V. 

1794. Mr. Jefferson r€s>gned his office on the first of 
January, and was succeeded by Mr. Randolph. -The at- 
torney general's office was filled by Mr. Wm. Bradford* 

The British government had, in June, issued an order^ 
forbidding the exportation of corn to France. In conse- 
quence of this order, many Ameri<:an vessels were captured 
on their way there. There were several other causes of 
disvaatisfaction on the part ^f Corigress towards G. Britain, 
especially the non-execution of the treaty of peace, in not 
delivering up the Western posts. 

This neglect, however, England endeavored to justify ,bj 
charging the American government with siinilar neglect in 
])ot making provision for the recovery of debts due to Brit- 
ish creditors before the revolution. 

Mr. Madison biought forward sundry resolutions in the 
Hou^e of Representatives, the purport of which was to im- 
pose an additional duty on the manufactures and tonnage 
of nations having no commercial treaty with the United 
States ; and to reduce the doty already imposed by law, on 
ti)e tonnage of vessels belonging to nations having such 
commercial treaties. 

The defenders of these resolutions acknowledged that 
the object in view was not so much the increase of Ameri- 
can agriculture, manufactures or navigation, as the humility 
of Great Britain, and exaltation of France. A long and 
earnest debate ensued ; after which the subject was post- 
poned till March. 

The Algerines having captured eleven Ainerican vessels, 
and made above one hundred captives ; and being then pre- 
paring for further captures ; while the prospect of peace 
with the Dey of Algiers was extremely faint i a resolution 
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was agreed to for providing a naval force for the protection 
ef American commerce against their corsairs. 

The* bill for this purpose contemplated six fi^igates. It 
was opposed with vehemence by the opposition, as the com- 
mencement of an unnecessary naval establishment. The 
bill was at length carried by a majority of eleven. 

Great Britain having issued new orders, injurious to 
American commerce, and having captured a large number 
of American merchantmen^ and a war with that nation not 
appearing an improbable event, bills were passed for laying 
an embargo ; for fortifications ; for raising a corps of artlW 
lerists and engineers ; and for organizing the militra« 

A motion was made for the sequestration of British 
debts. Another was made to prohibit all intercourse with 
Great Britain, till compensation should be made fur spolia- 
tions on the commerce of the United States. 

White these several subjects remained under considera- 
tion) advices were received from England, discovering on 
the part of Great Britain a wish to remain in peace, and 
showing that a great part of the vessels carried into port for 
adjudication, were not to be condemned. Meanwhile a re- 
port was made by the Secretary of State, showing that the 
French had violated the treaty with the United States, ami 
had not committed less^lepredations on American commerce 
than had been committed by Great Britain. 

While a chance of preserving peace remained| the PresI- 
dent felt it his duty to try the effect of negotiation. For 
this purpose he nominated Chief Justice Jay, to be envoy ex- 
traordinary at the court of St. James, for the purpose of ad- 
justing subsisting difficulties, and making commercial at- 
rangenients. To the opposers of the administration, thi< 
was a most unwelcome step : but the President was guided, 
not by' the love of popularity, but the love of his country. 
The resolution for cutting off all commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain, was converted into a bill for that pur- 
pose, and passed the house ; but was lost in the senate bj 
the casting vote of the Vice-President. 
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To meet the naval and other unavoidable expenditurea, 
after obstinate debates, biUa mere carried for taxing licen- 
ces to sell wines and spirituous liquors, pleasure carriages, 
snuff, and refined sugar. 

Genet was recalled $ and his successor. Monsieur Fauchet, 
arrived, bringing assurances that his government totallj 
disapproved the conduct of bis predecessor. 

A decisive battle was foughti^j General Wayne, and the 
Indians, on the 20th of August, near the Miami of the lakes. 
The Indians were totallj routed and a vast number killed* 
Their whole country was laid waste. This reasonable vic- 
tory over the Mtamis prevented a general war with the Si3E 
Nations, and all the tribes north-west of the Ohio. 

Ao-insurrection of the western counties in Pennsylvania 
took place this season, which was quelled by a large milita- 
ry foi ce raised by the President, after all other endeavors 
to silence it had failed. The insurrection commenced with 
the avowed purpose of preventing by force the collection of 
iatcrnal taxes ; but afterwards its object seemed not less to 
be the overthrow of the naitional government. 

Two persons were convicted of treason j but were after- 
wards pardoned. The insurrection was attributed in agreat 
measure to the instigation and encouragemer )f the demo- 
cratic Societies. Of these Societies notice was taken at 
the opening of the session of Congress in November. 
Though denounced by Congress, they continued their meet- 
ings and their opposition to the administration, till the fall 
of Robespierre in Paris, when political clubs were suppres-> 
sed there; which suppression was followed by the natural 
death of similar institutions in the United States. 

Jan. 1, 1795, Mr. Hamilton resigned the office of Sec^ 
letary of the Treasury, and was succeeded by Mr, Wol- 
cott. At the close of the session G^eneral Knox resigned 
the office of Secretary at War. 

Mr. Jay succeeded in forming a treaty with the British, 
which was received by the President in March, and laid be- 
fore the Senate, who had been summoned for that purpose, 
in June. 
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While the treatj was in debateywith closed doors, a 
member from Tirginia gave a copj of it to a printer $ and 
it was dispersed with rapidity throughout the union. There 
was on one side a pre-determination to condemn it ; and the 
ojther side were not immediately prepared for the defence, 
of what required much time and investigation, to afibrd a 
correct judgment. 

The Senate, twenty to ten, advised the ratification of the 
treaty. Addresses, not only from the principal towns, but 
from almost all parts of the United States, were sent to the 
President, entreating him to withhold his signature. Gen- 
eral Washington well knew the obloquy he should encoun- 
ter ; but was not deterred from the discharge of his duty* 
He signed the treaty $ a treaty which settled all difficulties ; 
which prevented a war, and which proved of incalculable 
advantage to the United States<. 

A treaty was made this season with Algiers, and with 
the Miamis : thus the American captives were restored, and 
the commerce of the Meditterranean opened ; and the fron- 
tiers of the United States secured from savage invasions. 
A treaty was also made with Spain, in which the United 
States obtained all her clafms with regard to boundary and 
the navigation of the Mississippi. 

1796. Resolutions for carrying into effect the different 
treaties mad^ the last year, met with bo opposition in Con- 
gress, except that of Great Britain*. After the most ardent 
and obstinate debating of several weeks continuance, dur- 
ing which addresses from all qjuarters in. support of the 
treaty wece- received by the house, the bill making ihe 
necessary provisions passed the house, by a-majprity of 
three. 

Hav^ing determined ,.^t the close of his second presiden- 
tial term, to withdraw from public life, General Washings 
ton, previously to the time of election, made known his in- 
tentions, and addressed to the people of the. United States 
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a valedictory .discourse ; impressive and affectionate, re- 
plete with political truths and salutarj counsel. 

In his speech at the opening of the session in December^ 
among other objects of national importance, the Prestdent 
strongly recommended the gradual creation of a navy. 
^ In February, (1797,) the votes for President and Vice- 
President were opened in the Senate chamber $ by which it 
appeared that John Adams was elected President, and 
Thomas Jefferson, Vice-President, for the ensuing fotic 
years. On the 4th of March, they were inducted to office, 
attended by General Washington. Soon after which, the 
late President retired to his seat at Mount- Vernon. 

General C. C. Pinckney, had been appointed minister to 
France, but the directory refused to receive him as such* 
The French cruisers began to seize and condemn Amerieaa 
vessels, under pretexts the most unjustifiable. To prevent 
war, Mr* Adams appointed three envoys extraordinary to 
the French republic. General Pinckney, Mr, Marshall, and 
Mr* Gerry. 

Before the envoys could be acknowledged by the directo* 
ry, money was d«»raaaded of, them as a tribute. This de- 
mand was repelled. The great strength of the republic 
was then stated : it was said that Austria was humbled. 
Great Britain would soon be conquered, and safety for 
America would soon depend altogether on France. It was 
also declared that they, the French, possessed in the Uni- 
ted States, the means of rendering o^oas the envoys anil 
the American government* 

The conversations and proceedings of the envoys were 
soon after despatched to America. Their publication exci- 
ted general indignation against the French directory. The 
envoys returned. Meanwhile the French cruisers captured 
every American vessel that could be found, bearing the flag 
of the United States. 

1798. Measures were adopted in Congress for retalia- 
tion and defence. A regular provisional army was estab- 
lished, and the President authorised to appoint officers* 
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General Washington was appointed^ by the unanimeas 
consent of the Senate, Lieufenant-General and commander 
of all the armies raised^ or to be raised, in the United States. 
The navj was increased, and reprisals made on th€ water. 

1799. The President had declared his determination 
not again to make oTertores or send a minister to France, 
till he was assured of their proper reception j but overturetr 
being indirectly made by the French government for a re- 
newal of B^otiations, three envoys were sent to Paris $ 
where they fonnd the government in the bands of Bonaparte, 
who bad not partaken of the transactions which had em- 
broiled the two totintries. A peace was the consequence. 

In the night of the thirteenth of December, General 
lYashington was seized with an inflammatory affection of 
tiio windpipe, occasioned by an exposnre to a slight rain 
the day before* A coogh, difficult deglutition, pain, fever, 
and laborious respiration, ensued. » 

Pbysieiana were sent for in the morning ; but medical 
akill was anavailing. He breathed his last at hidf past elev« 
en, Saturday evening. His body was deposited in the 
family vault the next Wednesday, attended by military 
honors* 

The informatioD of his death reached Philadelphia on 
Hoodaf. Congress immediately adjourned. The nest 
day^ rssoltttions were adopted expressive of the grief of thts 
members $ and a committee was appointed to devise a mode 
by which .the national feelings should be expressed. 

The committee recommended the erection of a marble 
monument at the city of Washington, under which to de- 
posit his body ; thait an oralion be delivered at the German 
iiUtheran Church before both houses $ that it be reeommend- 
ed to the people of the United States to wear crape on the 
left arm thirty days, and that the President write a letter 
of condolence to Mrs* Washiogton, and request her consent 
to the removal of the body of her departed husband. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously. General 
Henry Lee delivered a solemn and eloquent oration* The 
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whole nation appeared in sorrow. Eulogies and fanerat 
processions were almost universal through the country.-* 
*< The monument, however, has never been erected. That 
<< the great events of the political as well as military ttfe o-f 
** General Washington should be commemorated, could 
<< not be pleasing to those who had coodemnedi and who 
<* continued to condemn the whole course of his admtnis-* 
« tration."* 

1800« Agreeably to the law passed for that purpose,, the 
seat of government was transferred fiom Philadelphia to 
the city of Washington. 

Parties being nearly ec^ually divided,! the electioneering 
campaign for President and Yice-Presklent commenced, and 
was continued with much wacmth, and much bitterness, on 
both sides. At the close> a small majority appeared in favor 
of Thomas Jefierson and Aaron fiurr» The constitution 
providing that the person having the greatest number of 
votes should be President, and Mr. Jeflerson-and Mr. Burr, 
having an equal number, it became the duty of the house of 
Representatives, voting by JStates^ to. decide who should be 
President. 

The ballot was taken, for several days in BUCce8sion,(Feb» 
1801,) before a decision was hftd ; the federal party gener- 
ally voting for Mr^ Biirl* ; the democratic party for iSdr* Jef- 
ferson. After much heat and animosity, both in the house 
and abroad, Mr. Jefferson was at length elected Presidentt 

During the session previous to the retirement of Mr. Ad<- 
ams, an act was passed amending the judiciary system, and 
appointing bixteen new judges. On the 4th of Marchj Mr^ 
Jefferson was inaugurated $ and delivered a speech expres- 
sive of his political opinions, and declaring the principles 
on which he intended to administer the governments 

He commenced bis administration by removing from of- 

♦ Marshall. 

f The law audiorUing the President to send aliens o«t of the eountrj, and 
the law to punish the abuse of speech and the press, commonly called tUe 
sedition law ; together with the acts for raising a small army, and imposing 
a direct tax and internal dutte*— all served to morease the c^posittontothft 
administratioii of Mr. Adams. 
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iice a greajjj>art of those whose poli/tical sentiments were 
opposite to his own; and the honours and emoluments of 
whose ojffices^ were the greatest^ justifjing'tha measure on 
the ground that offices had almost exclusivelj been bestow* 
ed on the adherents of one party. 

Two important subjects occupied the attention of the 
first session of Congress under Mr. Jefferson's presidency : 
the abolition of the internal taxes, and the repeal of the act 
altering the United States' courts, and creating sixteen 
newjadges. Both these subjects were debated a great 
length of time in both houses, with much eloquence, .argu- 
ment and warmth. The repealing act was carried, and the 
internal taxes abolished* 

1803. The intendant at New*Orleans, in.< violation of 
our treaty with SpaiUf denied to the United States the use 
of that port as a place of deposit* A proposition was 
brought forward in the Senate for siezing and holding that 
place by force. After an animated discussion^ this measure 
was abandoned : and, by the direction of Mr* Jefferson, the 
whole country of Louisiana was purchased of the French 
government, to whom it had been transferred by Spain, /or 
the sum of fifteen millions of dollars* 

1804. On account of some political altercation. Gener- 
al Hamilton was c^^Uengcfd to a duel by Aaron Burr, Vice- 
President of the United States. General Hamilton fell. 
He was one of the ablest of men, and most disinterested ot 
patriots. His death was the source of severe sorrow to his 
personal and political friends; and scarcely less to a large 
part of his political enemies. 

Samuel Chase, one of the judges of the supreme court of 
the United States, was impeached by the house of Repre- 
sentatives, and tried by the Senate, sitting as a high court 
of impeachment, to Febiiiary, 1805. His trial lasted near- 
ly a month, when he was acquitted of all the charges brought 
against him.-*Mr. Jefferson was re-chosen PreMdent, and 
George Ctinton Vice-President. j • 

A war had been carried on between the United States 
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and Tripoli, from tho commencement of Mr. Jefferson's 
tdminist ration. The Philadelphia had been grounded near 
the port of Tripoli ; taken possession of by tbe Tripolitans 
and the crew made prisoners. The vessel was afterwards 
burnt bj the Americans. Some brilliant actions had been 
performed near the city of Tripoli, on 'the part of the Amer- 
icans, but nothing decisive had taken place. ^ 

William Eaton, who had been for several years consul at 
Tunis, proceeded to Egypt, in the autumn of 1804, \a 
search of the elder brother of the reigning bashaw of Tripo- 
li, the rightful heir to the throne, who had been forced from 
his right by the usurper. Eaton, having found the exba- 
sbaw, proceeded, with him and a small detachment of Chris- 
tians, Arabs, Ike. through the desart of Barca; and, in the 
spring, after a sharp conflict, got possession of the city of 
Derne, the capital of a large province belonging to the king- 
dom of Tripoli. 

His forces were here so increased, and the cause of the 
ex -bashaw had become so popular, that be had every pros- 
pect of being able, with the co-operation of the naVy, to rc« 
duce the city of Tripoli, and set free the captives withoot 
ransom. Mr. Lear, had, however, been authorised to treat 
with the reigning bashaw ; who hearing of the success of 
his brother and Eaton, agreed to terms of adjustment. A 
peace was concluded, and hostilities ceased. 

in the autumn of 1806, Aaron Burr was detected in an 
enterprise of great moment, the separation of the western 
States.from the Union, and the subjugation of New-Orleans. 
The plan Imd long been in contemplation, and his utmost 
exertion and intrigue had not been wanting to its accom- 
plishment. 

He had, ho^vever, but few adherents^ before his plans 
were discovered, and by the vigilance of government, were 
altogether thwarted. Burr was arrested on a charge of 
treason, committed within the district of Virginia. The 
next summer he underwent a very long trial at Richmond; 
otit no overt act of treason being proved against him in that 
State, he was released. 
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June 1807. The Captain of the British ship lieopard, 
then^ljiDg ia Lynnhaven bay, having ascertained that sev- 
eral deserters were on board the Chesapeak, at Norfolk^ 
commanded by Commodore Barron, requested a 8urr€nder 
of them<» or liberty to search the ship. This being refused, 
he applied to the Administration, and subsequently, to the 
ittigwt^ef Norfolk : but without success* 

The Chesapeak having proceeded to sea, and being just 
without the capes of Virginia, the Leopard, according to 
orders from Admiral Berkley, gave the Ohesapeak two 
broadsides, when she struck her colors $ five men being 
killed and twenty-one wounded. Foor -deserters were ta- 
ken from the Chesapeak, one only of the number demand* 
ed, when she was set at liberty. 

Thid afilftir occasioned a great sensibility throughout the 
Tifiion ; and was deeme4ibjr a laif;e ^portion of the- people in 
conjunction with other causes of complaint, sufficient to 
justify the President in calling an extra session -of Congress, 
Cor the purpose of declaring war against Great Britain. 
. The President issued a proclamation, ordering all Brit- 
ish ships of war to quit the waters of the United States, 
.and forbidding intercourse between them and the inhabitants* 
The Britihh government expressed a deep regret at the 
encounter ^ and promised, if on invMijgatton the officers 
should be proved culpable, to make a'prompt and effectual 
reparation. A British mission 4o our government for the 
purpose of adjustifig the affair was unsuccessful. 

A large number of American merchantmen were captur- 
ed and condemned in the British courts, on the pretext that 
they were trading from the ports of one belligerent to those 
of. another ; and from the colonies to the mother country of 
ihe belligerent, although the cargoes were first landed in 
tke«<lhiited States : nor were those rules of procedure pro* 
^'ttlgated, till the -decision of thendmiralty courts. Remon- 
strances against these proceedings were forwarded to Con- 
gress from the merchants <of the principal seaports in the 
union* 
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. In the' spring of 1806, Congress passed an act, forbidding 
the importation into the United States of ^undry British 
articles ; the operation of which was conditionally suspend- 
ed; In Novembefy of the same year, Bonaparte issued a 
decree at Berlin, declaring all the British islands in a state 
of blockade, and prohibiting all intercourse with th^m.* 
This decree was in express yiolation of the treaty heiwemof 
the United States and France, and of the laws of nations. 

The British government informed our minister at Lon- 
don, that if the American government submitted to this 
edict, a retaliation on her part would be the consequence. 
Orders in council were issu^^d by the British, in November, 
1807, declaring France and her dependent powers in a state 
of blockade. 

Before, however, Congress had received notice of these 
orders in oottncil, tbenondmportasiin act was put in force, 
and an indefinite embargo was laid on all American vessels, 
the 22d of December. Bonaparte, receiving information of 
the orders in council $ issued, at Milan, a decree, declaring 
every vessel denationalized which shall have submitted to a 
search by a British ship ; and every vessel a good priie, 
which shall sail to or from Great Britain, or any of its colo- 
nies« or countries occupied by British troops* 

1809. James MsiUson was chosen President, and George 
Clinton was re-qh^sen Vice-President. The embargo was 
repealed oo the first of March, and an act passed interdict- 
ing commercial intercourse both with Great Britain and 
France* Should, however, either of the powers revoke their 
edicts, the President was authorized to renew the inter- 
course. 

An arrangement was made in April, with Mr. Ersktnc, 
the British minister, in consequence of which the President 
proclaimed that commercial intercourse would be reni^ws^ 
on the ipth of June. The utmost satisfaction was feit 
throughout the union ^ which was, however, succeeded 

* The Britiah gioverament had iasued an Order in Council, in the preced- 
ing May, declaring the ports and nrers from Uie £tt»e to Brest, m a state of 
btockade. 
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by as great a disappointment The British government de- 
clared that Mr. Erskine was not authorized to enter into 
such stipulation, ^nd refused its ratification. The non-in* 
tercourse irith Great Britain, was of course renewed. 

Mr. Erskine was succeeded, as British minister, bj Mr. 
Jackson ; who arrived at Washington early in September. 
A discussion immediatelj commenced between him and the 
Secretary of State. After continuing several weeks, it was 
siiddenlj closed, the President refusing a continuance, on 
account of an alledged insult on the part of Mr. Jackson. 

In the course of correspondence* Mr. Jackson had said, 
that the executive eotdd not but know, from the powers ex- 
hibited bj Mr. Erskine, that he acted, in some things with- 
out authoritj from his government. This was construed, 
on the part of the administration, into a declaration that the 
executive did know Mr. Erskine was acting without au- 
thority. Mr. Jackson denied the justice of such construc- 
tion. All further correspondence, however, ceased ; and 
Mr. Jackson was recalled,, but without censure on the part 
4)f his government. 

1810. Fretendedlj te retaliate for interdicting from the 
harbors of the United States, vessels of war, belonging to 
France, Bonaparte issued (i decree at Rambouillet, by which 
all American vessels and cargoes, arriving in any ports of 
France 9 or of countries occupied by French troops, were or- 
dered to be sieved and condemned. 

In August, the French minister at Paris, informed the 
American minister, Mr. Armstrong, that the decrees of 
Berlin and Milan were revoked, and would cease to oper^ 
ate on the first of November ensuing. To this positive de- 
claration conditions were annexed, that rendered the revo- 
cation doubtful. The President, however, issued a procla- 
mation, Nov. Sd, declaring that the decrees were revoked, 
and that the nan-intercourse should cease between the Uni- 
ted States and France. 

May, 1811. An unhappy engagement took place be- 
tween the President, commanded by Captain Rodgers^ and 

R 
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a British sloop of war, the Little Belt, commaniied bj Cap- 
tain Bingham. It appeared that the Little Belt gave the 
first fire : her rigging Was greatly damaged $ and she lost 
many men. 

Congress net in November. The message of the Presi- 
dent indicated the expectation of hostilities with Great 
Britain^ should no change in our foreign relations take place 
during the session. 

The committee of foreign relations, in the house of Rep- 
resentatives^ brought forward^ November 29, sundry resolu- 
tions, for placing the country in a better state of defence. 

Information was received in Congress, of a severe battle, 
fought on the 7th of November, near a branch of the Wa- 
bash, called Tippacanoe, between an army under General 
Harrisoni Governor of Indiana territory, and a large bodj 
of hostile Indians $ in which the Indians were defeated, but 
with loss of nearly seventy killed, while upwards of a hun- 
dred were wounded. 

On Thursday evening, December 26, a most distressing 
calamity befcl the city of Richmond. The theatre, which 
was, tliat evening, uncommonly full, suddenly took fire in 
the scenery $ and the flames spread^ with such rapidity, that 
before the audience were able to escape, about seventy per- 
sons were burnt to death, suffocated with smoke, or trodden 
to death in their endeavors to escape. Among the deceased 
were the Governor of the State, the President ot the bank, 
and other principal characters of the city. ' 

The resolutions of the committee of foreign relations, 
were principally agreed to. I'he number of troops to be 
raised was a subject of much discussion. A bill from the 
Senate, was at length agreed to in the House, for raising 
twenty-five thousand. Other bills were passed, naval and 
military, preparatory to a state of hostilities. Most of the 
States, excepting those of New-England, passed legisla- 
tive resolutions, or addressed the President or Coiigress, 
encouraging a war with Great Britain. 
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February 18, 181^. The first object of the expected war 
being t^e reduction of Canada and Nova-Scotia, the chair- 
nan of the committee of foreign relations, Mr. P. B. Porter, 
offered a resolution for raising, in addition to the regular 
army, tiv€i>tj thousand volunteers. He stated thatth^i 
regular forces of Canada, amounted to six thoiisand, and 
the militia, neither well organized, armed nor disciplined, 
were about twentj thousand. ^ 

He was confident, with the regular force, and! the volirn" 
teers, that Canada might be taken in a few weeks, except- 
ing Quebec: that in a little time, they ^ could proceed at 
their leisure to the siege and reduction of Quebec;"— « a 
part of the forces could return to New-England,^and with 
other forces proceed into thb eastern proTinces,and to Hal- 
ifax, for the purpose of taking possession of the^^.'' The 
resolution was lost, forty-nine to fifty seven. 

March 9*, The President communicated to Congi^wso #^ 
correspondence of a Captain John Henry, i British spy, 
with the Governor of Canada, which had taken place three 
years before. Henry, at that time, resided in Boston. Sus« 
picions were, for a short time, entertained by some, that the 
spy was connected with some characters 'of infiuence, in a 
plot to dismember the union ; but not the t^^st evidence ap- 
pearing, the subject, after causing much sen^atioa^ in a short 
time died away« 

An act was passed, April Sd, for laying an embargo for 
ninety days. 

June 1. The President sent a message to both bouses, 
recommending a war with Great Britain* The principal 
grounds for war, as stated in the message, were : the im- 
pressment of American seamen by the B^tish ; the block- 
ading of .the ports of their enemies, without an adequate 
force ; the orders in council, and a suspicion that the In- 
dians had been instigated : to acts of hostilUy, by British 
agents. 

The bill for declaring war passed the house of Represen* 
tatives, sevenly-nitie to forty-nine, on the fourth of June, 
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and the Senate nineteen to thirteen, on the seventeenth | 
the next day it was signed by the President. Four days 
after, the decrees of Berlin and Milan having been officially 
revoked in April, the orders in cooncil were repealed. 

The minorfty in the house of Representatives entered a 
long protest against the declaration of war. The subject 
of impressments, they declared, had once been satisfactori- 
ly adjusted between the British court and Messrs. Monroe 
and Pinckney, and though the treaty made by them was not 
ratified, tl^e same terms might be obtained ; official notice 
being given of the repeal of the French decrees, they en ter- 
tained no doubt of the revocation of the orders in council : 
the blockading of enemies' ports, without an adequate force, 
Mas but a retaliation for the same conduct on the part of 
the French : the Fi*ench government was considered the 
first and the greater aggressor on neutral rigiits. 

The war, by the minority generally, was considered as 
impolitic, unnecessary, and unjust, and produced, in a great 
measure, by the influence of France. By its supporters, it 
was pronounced unavoidable and just; and undertaken 
without the least influence of the French governmenl. 

The editors of the Federal Republican, of Baltimore, 
Messrs. Wagner ;ind Hanson, having published some severe 
strictures on the^declaration of war, a mob assembled at 
night, tore down their office, destroyed the printing mate- 
rials, and committed other outrages. The paper was some 
time after re-established at Georgetown, adjoining the city 
of Washington. A house was engaged in the city of Balti- 
more, from which to*distribute the papers. 

Thejunioreditor, A.6. Hanson, with General H« Lee, 
General Lingan, i^evolutionary officers, and many others, 
having provided arms and ammunition, determined, if at- 
tacked, to defend themselves in the exercise of their un- 
doubted rights. In the evening of July 2rth, a mob col- 
lected, and made an attack on the house, principally with 
stones. While forcing the door, several muskets were fir- 
td, by which tii^o persons were killed and several wounded. 
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The military arriving, a compromise took place ; and the 
persons in the house surrendered^on a promise of security 
and safety in the prison. The next night the mob re^assem- 
Med $ broke open the gaol, killed General Lingan, mangled 
and bruised eleven othei^, eight of whom were thrown in a 
heap in Iront of the gaol, supposed to be dead. Some of 
the ringleaders were afterwards tried) but escaped punish- 
ment. 

Aug. SO. Captain Isaac Hull, of the U. S. frigate Con- 
stitution, after an action of thirty minutes, captured the 
British frigate Gnerriere, commanded by Captain Dacres. 
The loss of the Guerriere was fifteen killed, sixty-four 
wo\mded, and twenty-one missing. On board the Consti- 
tution, seven were killed and seven wounded. 

General Hull, with an army of about two thousand, (Aug. 
15th,) surrendered to a British, Canadian and^lndian force. 
General Hull was afterwards tried by a coi^rt martial, for 
treason, cowardice, Ike* He was cleared: from the charge 
of treason^ but condemned to be shot on otl^er charges* The 
sentence was ap()roved, but the punishmetit remitted. 

About one thousand troops, commknded' by General 
Rensselaer, crossed the river near Niagara^ in November, 
and attacked the British at Queenstownv They were at 
first successful, but, not being reinforced; they were, after 
a long and obstinate engagement, compelled to surrender. 
Sixty were killed, and about one hundred wounded^ The 
British commander. General Brock, was killed^ 

In Novemberi the British sldop of war the Frolic, was 
oaptured, after » severe engagement, by the Wasp, com- 
manded by Captain Jacob Jones. About thirty were killed, 
and fifty wounded, on board the Frolto : the American loss 
was five killed.: five wero wounded, b&t not dangerously. 
The Wasp was* afterwards captured by^ the Poictiers, a 
British seventy -four. 

Commodore Stephen Decatur, of the United States, fell 
in withthe British frigate Macedonian, off the Western Isl- 
ands, and after an action of an hour ^d a half captured 
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her. Her commander was Captain John Carden. On board 
the Macedonian, thirtj-six were kilted and sixty.eight 
wounded : on board the United Statea, aei^en were killed 
and five wounded. 

In December the Constitutioni Commodore Bainbridge, 
off the coast of firaziU, after an action of almost two hours s 
captured the British frigate the Jaya. The American loss 
was nine killed and twentj-five wounded : the British loss 
was sixty killed and one hundred and one wounded. 

1813. An action was fought at the river Raisin between 
a detachment of the northwestern array, commanded by 
General Winchester, and a British and ladian force, com- 
manded by Colonel Proctor. A large number of Ameri- 
cana were killed ana^ wounded $ and above five hundred 
made prisoners. The greatest part of the prisoners were 
inhumanly massacred by the Indians^ Proctor being unabfe^ 
or unwilling to protect them, as he had expressly stipulated I 

February 24.^ Captain James Lawrence, of the Hornet, 
fell in with and ciy)tured the British sloop of war, the Pea- 
cock, commanded i;»y Captain William Peak, The action 
lasted but eight mitiutes. The British Captain and sever- 
al others were killed^ and twenty-nine wounded. On board 
the Hornet, three were wounded. The Peacock sunk soon 
after the action, cairying down thirteen of her own crew, 
and three Americaos, who were assisting in removing pris- 
oners and baggage. ^ 

April. Messieura Albert Gallatin and James A* Bayard, 
were appointed commissioners to proceed to Russia, and, 
in conjunction with John Q. Adams, minister resident at 
St. Petersburg, meet such commissioners as should be sent 
by the British court, fjpr the purpose of concluding a peace, 
through the mediatio|l of Alexander, the emperor of Kussia« 

YciJci the seat of government for Upper Canada, was ta- 
ken possessioa of, by troops under command of General 
Dearborn, April' 27. When within sixty rods of the main 
woiks of the British, an explosion took place from a mag- 
azine, previously pi^pared for the purpose^ by which about 
one hundred Americana were JiLiUei^ among whom was the 
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commander of the detachmenty General Ptke« The British 
lost about six hundred, killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

TheChesapeak was blockaded by the British during the 
springy and several predatory excursions by their troops^ 
were made, at Havre de Grace, Georgetown, in Kent coun- 
ty, and Fr^dericktown, in Ceeil county, (Md.) the villages 
being burnt, and much property plundered and destroyed. 

May 5. Several sorties were made froifi fort Metgs^ 
against the British) in which the American loss was two 
hundred and sixty-six, killed and wounded. The fort wa» 
maintained. Four days after, the siege was raised. 

An attack was made, May £9th, on Sackett's Harbor, by 
about one thousand British. The enemy were repulsed 
with considerable loss^ General Brown commanded the 
American, and Sir Geoi^e Prevost the British troops. 
. June 1. Captain Lawrence, who had recently been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Chesapeak, then lying in 
Boston harbor, and prepared for sea, left the port in pursuit 
of the British frigate Shannon, commanded by Captain 
Broke, which hau been for ^ome time in the bay seeking an 
engagement with an American frigate. 

The action commenced about a quarter before six, P. M. 
By the first broadside the sailing master was killed, and 
Captain Lawrence mortally wounded. In twelve minutes 
the Chesapeak was boarded and taken. The Shannon lost 
twenty -three killed, and fifty-six wounded. On board the 
Chesapeak the Captain and first Lieutenant were mortally 
wounded ; the fourth Lieutenant was killed, and atMntt fifty 
others : one hundred and four were wounded. Captain 
Lawrence survived four days, and was interred with naval 
and military honors at Halifax. His body was afterwards 
taken up, and brought to Salem, and carried thence to New- 
York, where it was buried with much solemnity. 

Fort George, commanded by General Vincent, was taken 
by the American forces under General Boyd and Colonel 
Miller, (May fiZth,) after a sharp conflict, in which the loss 
of the enemy was far greater than that of the United States' 
troopst 
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Aa attack was made on Crane; Island^ near KorFolk, 
by tke firitishy in which they were defeated with considera- 
ble loss* An engagement soon after took plact at Hamp«- 
ton^ of which the British, under Admiral Cockburn, obtain- 
ed possession for some time ;. and where, it is said, the 
British troops were goiUy of much wanton barbarity. 

A verjr gallant naval engagement took place, September 
t9th on Lake Erie, between the British and American- 
forces. The British force consisted of five vessels, having 
sixty-three gona. The American force consisted ofnine^ 
vessels having fifty-lbar gans. The enemy commenced^ 
firing a little before twelve o^:lock : in a few minuter the 
fire was returned. The long guns of the enemy were verj* 
destructive to the Lawrence, a brig of twenty guns^on board^ 
of which was Captain^ Perry^ the commander of the squad- 
ron. Rvery brace and bowline of the Lawrence were soon- 
out away, and she became unmanageable; 

The Lawrence^in this situation, continued the action* for 
twO' hours, till every gun was useless, and the greater part 
of the crew were killed or wounded. The wind rising, a* 
little after two o^clock, enabled the Niagara (of 20 guns) to' 
, come into close action. Perry left the Lawrence, and in an 
open boat wc^nt on board the Niagara. Soon after, the Law- 
rence lowered her flag, but the enemy were unable to take* 
possession. 

About three o^:lock,.the Niagara^ which had been but lit- 
tle injured, passed through the enemy's line, bore up and 
passed ahead of their two sliips and a brig, giving a raking: 
fire from the starboard guns to them, and from the larboard 
side to a large schooner and sloop.' In' a short time the 
whole fprceaurrendered'. The ]oss> on the part of the Amer- 
' ican squadron, was one hundred and twenty-three killed 
and wounded : the British loss was much greater. 

Information of this victory was thus given to General. 
Harrison. 

«< Dear General.— We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.^ — ^Two ships, two brigs, one schooner and one sloop* 
Tours with great respect and esteem, O. H. PERRY.'* 
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. The American brig Argos, commanded bj Captain AHen 
was captured, August 14th, in the British channel, bj the 
Pelican, after a sharp conflict, in which the American com- 
mander was mortally wounded. 

October. Detroit was abandoned by the enemy, on the 
approach of a large army under General Harrison 5 who 
soon after, with a superior force, defeated the enemy under 
the command of General Proctor. 

The northern campaign for this season, ended without 
any thing very effective towards^ the conquest of Canada«r 
Great preparations were made for subduing Upper Canada, 
and taking Montreal, This object was tabe effected by 
the union of two divisions ^ one of about five thousand, xkU" 
dcr the command of General Hampton, then in the vicin- 
ity of Piattsburg; the other, with about eigbt thousand,, 
under the command of General Wilkinson. 

General Hampton made a short incursion into Canada; 
but soon after retreated to this side the bo^indary line. A 
misunderstanding, or disagreement^ arising between the two^ 
Generals, the troops under Hampton did not join these un* 
dcr Wilkinson. The latter General descended the St. 
Lawrence, in November, sanguine in his expectations of 
subduing Montreal. 

An engagement took place between a part of Wilkin- 
son's troops, atM)ut three thousand, under General Boyd,, 
iknd a detachment of the British under Lieut. Colonel Mor- 
rison, in which the Americans were repulsed, with the I08& 
of upwards of three hundred in killed, wounded, and pm- 
oners. The design of attacking Montreal was then reUa- 
quished, and the army went into winter quarters. 

The remaining forces were withdrawn from the Niagara 
frontier, the town of Newark being burnt, at the order of the 
commanding General. In retaliation for which, the British 
6oon after crossed the river, burnt Buffaloe and some other 
villages, and laid waste the whole frontier* 

The Creek Indians, who had for some time been in opcti 
hostilities with the United States, were completely subdued 
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this season and the socceeiKiig spring, prtncrpaUy by troop» 
voder the commaod of General Andrew Jackson. 

January, 1814. Jonathan H»sseU, Esq. and Henry Clay, 
Esq. were appointed commissioners, to join Messrs. Adams^ 
Bayard and Qallafin, for the'parpose of meeting such a4 
might be appointed by the British government. Lord Gam« 
bier, Henry Goulboom, and William Adams, were appoint- 
ed by the court of St. James to meet them. The place for 
their assembling was first frxed at Gottenburg ; but after- 
wards changed to Ghent, in Flanders ; wh^re they conven- 
ed in August. 

The frigate Essex, commanded by Captain David Porter^ 
after having captured a great number of the vessels of the 
enemy, mostly employed in the whale fishery, was herself 
captured, March 28th, in the bay of Valparaiso, bj the Brit- 
ish frigate Phebe,^and the sloop Cherubs. The British force 
was vastly sirperixnr to the American ; the defence was gal- 
lant and obstinate, 

April 29. After an action of forty-two minutes, the Brit- 
ish brig Epervier surrendered to the. Peacock. On board 
the Peacock two were wounded ; the Epervier lost eight 
killed, and thirteen wounded* 

In the beginning of July, fort Erie was taken, with con- 
siderable loss to the British* A battle was fought at Chip- 
pewa, July 5,.in which the American forces obtained a bril- 
liant victory* ' Avery sanguinary battle was fought, J dy 
25th,. at Bridgewater, by the Americans, under General 
Brown and General Scott, and the British, under General 
Drummond and General RialL The battle lasted from four 
o'clock^ P. M. tiU midnight. The British lost, in killed', 
wounded, and prisoners, nearly nine hundred. The Amer- 
ican loss was less, and the American forces maintained their 
ground ; while the British retired. 

The town of Eastport, on one of the islands in the bay of 
Passamaquoddy, was taken by a large British naval force. 

From the I6th to the 20th of August, about sixty sail of 
the British arrived in the Chesapeak. Above fifty of them 
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landed, troops at Benedict, on the Fatuxenti aboat forty 
mites from the city of Washington. Several vessels at the 
same time entered the Potomac. On the £2d, the British 
flankers reached the^ Woodyard, twelve miles from Wash-^" 
ington. A large flotilla of gunboats, commanded by Com- ' 
modore barney, were here blown lipy to prevent their fal* 
ling into the hands of the enemy. 

On the £3d, the British forces, estimated at about srx 
thousand, reached Bladensburgj, about six miles from Wash- 
ington. Here a short engagement took, place ; but the 
greater part of the American militia fled. Arrived at the 
city, Commodore Barney, with a few eighteen pounders and 
about four hundred men, made a gallant resistance ; but he > 
was compelled to vield to numbers : he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. The navy-yard was destroyed by order of 
the Secretary of the navy. 

The British troops under General Ross, destroyed the 
capitol, the President's house, and executive offices. In the 
night of the 25th, the British retired, gained their shipping 
by rapid marches, and re'Cmbarked. The British loss, in 
killed, woubded, deserters and prisoners, was supposed to 
be nearly five hundred : the American, less than one huh- 
dred. Private property was generally respected ; but the 
order to burn the public buildings, inflects upon the com- 
manding officer nothing but disgrace. 

The vessels that ascended the Potomac, under the com- 
mand of Captain Gordon, arrived at Alexandria, and took 
froDA the defenceless inhabitants a vast quantity of flour and 
other plunder; and escaped 4own the river with little mo- 
lestation. 

Fort Erie was attacked by the British, August 14thf 
Jiieut. General Drummond having the. command. After a 
severe conflict, he was repulsed, with the loss of five hun- 
dred and eighty*iwo,in^ killed, wounded and prisoners; two 
hundred and t wen tj -one- being killed. The American lossy 
in killed and wounded, was two hundred and forty-five. 

The British took |>eacc«i>le jpoMesaioo of CastiBC, on the 
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Penobscot* September Ist^ with a large naval force. The 
neit daj they proceeded to Uampdeoi about thirty-five 
miles «p the river. The Corvette Adams, ijing here, was 
flestrojed bj her commander, Captain Morris, to prevent 
her falling into the enemy's hands. The seaports on the 
New»Bogland coast being considered in danger, the militia 
were called out, and fortifications erected for their defence. 

After the capture of Washington, an attack was expected 
npon Baltimore | for which preparation was made. On Sun- 
day, September 11th, between forty and fifty ships were 
seen near the mouth of the Petapsco, about twelve miles 
from the city. The larger vessels landed, at North Point, 
about seven thousand troops, under Major General Ross and 
Admiral Cockburn. 

An engagement took place, on Monday about one o^clock, 
in which the Americans were repulsed by superior numbers* 
The engagement afterwards became more general, though 
the British force was superior. On Tuesday evening the 
eneiny advanced to within two miles of the American en- 
trenchments. So strong, however, was the American force, 
and so valiantly had they fought the preceding day, that 
the attempt to gain possession of the city was abandoned , 
and the troops retreated before morning and hastily, re em- 
barked. Major <7eneral Ross was killed. 

Early in the morning of Tuesday, a grand attack was 
l&fkde on fort McHenry, from frigates, bomb and rocket 
vesselsy which continued through the day and the greater 
part of the night, doing however, but very little damage. In 
the night about a thousand of the British landed between the 
fort and the city, but were soon repulsed with gieat loss. 

In the fort, four were killed and twenty wounded. The 
loss of the enemy in the attack on the fort is not known* ({ 
The whole American loss in killed, Wounded and prisoners, 
was two hundred and thirteen. The British official at. 
eount makes their loss, in Jailed, wounded, missing and 
prisoners, two hundred anil ninety; but there is good rea- 
son for believing it to be RE^uch more. The enemy^ thus 
discorafitted^ amoved down the bay« 
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The «Governor-General of Canada, Sir George Prevost, 
witb from twelve to fourteen thousand men^ made an at- 
tack on Plattsburgy September 11. At the same time a 
naval engagement, on Lake Champlain, took place in sight 
of the land forces. The American naval force, having eigh- 
ty -»x guns and eight hundred and twenty-six men, was 
commanded bj Commodore McDonough i the British naval 
fopoe, consisting of ninetj-five guns and one thousand and 
fifty men, was commanded by Commodore Downie. 

The action began about nine o'clock, A. M. and contin- 
ued two hours and twenty minutes, with obstinate gallan- 
trv on both sides. It ended in the surrender of the Brit- 
ish vessels, viz. one frigate, one brig, and two sloops of 
war. Some of their gailies were sunk ; others escaped. 
Of the Americans, fifty-two were killed, and fifty -eight 
wounded. Of the British, eighty-four were killed; and one 
liundred and ten wounded. 

At the same time that the fleets were engaged, the Brit- 
ish attacked the forts at Plattsburg, throwing shells, balls 
and rockets. They attempted to cross the river Saraiiac, 
to assault the American works, but were repulsed in three 
<ditferent places, where the attempt was made* 

The fire of the enemy was returned with so much efiectj 
that, before sunset, the batteries he had erected wer-e ali 
silenced ; and at nine o'clock, his whole army b^an a rap* 
id retreat, leaving many of .his wounded and much am- 
unitiooy provision and baggage. The America0 loss, in 
the engagement of this day, and in skirmishes previous, was 
thirty-nine killed, sixty-two wounded, and twenty niissiog. 
The loss of the British, in killed, wounded and desertioai$, 
was estinfiated at two thousand five hundred. The Ameri- 
can land forces were commanded by Gen. Alex« Macomb; 

Soon after the declaration of war, measures were taken 
to secure an ascendancy on Lake Ontario, -where the Amer- 
ican force consisted of only a single vessel. This disposi- 
tion at the principal port (Sacket's Harbor,) produced cor- 

resptinding efforts by the enemy at Kingston^ until several 

S 
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large ships were built in both ports, carryiDg from dO to 60 
guns. The American fleet was commanded bv Com. 
Chauncey, and the British bj Com. Yeo. 

As each force became predominant, the command of the 
lake was surrendered to such force; and such was the skill 
and sagacity of the commanders, that the inferior force 
could never be brought into a .general action. A partial 
engflgement once took place, but with little effect, as the 
British commander felt unwilling to hazard such a stake, 
and took advantage of circumstances to make his port. 
One of the British vessels, ready for sea at the close of the 
war, mounted nearly one hundred gUQS ; and two of the 
largest class of vessels in the world, are now on the stocks 
at Jacket's Harbor. 

In a sortie from fort Erie, under the command of Gene- 
ral Jacob Brown, after a severe engagement, the British 
were defeated, with the loss of nearly a thousand, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. The American loss, in killed and 
%i'ounded« was upwards of five hundred, 

October 8. A tommittee, to whom was referred, in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, the speech of the Governor, 
Mr. Strong, made a report, recommending the organization 
of ten thousand troops, for the defence of the sea-board ; 
and the appointment of delegates, to meet such delegates as 
niay be appointed by other States, to confer " on the sub* 
<• jects of their public grievances, and upon the best means 
" of preserving their resources, and of defence against the 
<^ enemy ^ and to devise and suggest for adoption, by those 
** respective States, such measures as they may deem ex- 
<< pedient; and also to take measures, if they shall think 
*« proper, for procuring a convention of delegates from ail 
(< the United States,' in order to revise the constitutioD 
« thereof, &c." 

In consequence 6f these resolutions^ which were adopted, 
delegates were chosen in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode-Island. Vermont refused, and New-Hampshire neg- 
lected to send. Two delegates, were, however, elected bj 
counties in the latter State, and one in the Im-qxer. On 
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the 15th of December (he delegates met at Hartford. On 
the fourth of January they made a long report, concluding 
with the recommendation of several resolutions for alter* 
ing the constitution ; so that Representatives and direct 
taxes, should be in proportion to the number of free per- 
sons ; that no new State be almitted into the union, without 
the concurrence of two thirds of both houses of Congress ; 
that no embargo be Taid for more than sixty days ; that 
commercial intercourse shall not be interdicted, npr war de- 
clared, without the concurrence of two thirds of both hous- 
es of Congress ; that no person hereafter naturalized shall 
be eligible as Senator or Representative 5 that no Presi- 
dent shall be twice elected, nor a President tx^ice chosen 
from the same State in succession. .' 

Provision was also made for calling another' convention, 
should the government of the United States renise permis- 
sion to the New-Kngland States, separately or in concert, 
to assume upon themselves the defence of their territory, 
holding for the expense a reasonable proportion of the pub- 
lic taxes ; or should peace not take place; or should the der 
fence.of the New-England States be neglected by Congress, 
as since the war. 

Peace soon after taking place, another convention was 
not called. The resolutions for amending the constitution 
were submitted to the Legislatures of the several States, 
and rejected with general unanimity* 

January 15, 1815. The frigate President, Commodore 
Decatur, sailed from New-York on the 14th, and was the 
next day pursued by four frigates and a brig of the enemy. ' 
An engagement took place between the foremost of the pur- 
suing vessels, the Endymion and the President. The En- 
dymion, after a severe battle of two hours, was silenced 
and beat oil'. The Pomohe and Tenedos, in three hours 
came up with the President, the other British vessels be- 
ing close astern, and the President was obliged to surren- 
der. 

About this period the Constitution, commanded by Com. 
Stuaity Tell in with the Cyane and Levant, two Britisb 
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sloopg of war, on the coast of Africa^ and captured both in 
auccession. The Levant was, however, re-taken brefore ar« 
riving in port. 

A very large British force entered Lake Ponchartraipy 
near NeW^Orleans, earlj in December, defeating, after an 
obstinate conflict, the small American naval force station - 
ed there. The British forces were under the command of 
Genera! Packenham ; the American under that of Major 
General Andrew Jackson. 

' Several skirmishes took place, in which the British were 
the far greater sufferers. On Sunday morning early, Jan- 
uary 8, a grand attack was made by the British on the 
American troops in their entrenchments. After an engage- 
raent of upi^ards of an hour, the enemy were cut to pieces 
to a degree almost beyond example, and fled in confusion^, 
leaving on the iield of battle their dead and wounded. 

The loss of the British was, killed seven hundred, wound- 
ed fourteen hundred, prisoners five hundred, making 
twenty-six hundred in the total. The American loss in 
the engagement was seven only killed, and six wounded ! 

Sir Edward Packenham and Major General Gibba, were 
among the slain. The attack was not renewed, and in a 
short time after the British left the coast. 

February 11. An fclngUsh sloop of war, the Favorite, 
arrived at New-Y.ork, bringin§the joyful intelligence that 
a treaty of Peace had been signed at Ghent, between the 
American and Brtti»h commissioners, on the twentr-fourth 
of December. On the seventeenth the treaty was ratifie4 
by the President and Senate. To those who from the be* 
ginning had opposed the war, and to those who had beea 
its strenuous supporters, the news of peace was received 
with equal, and with the highest satisfaction. 

None of the subjects for which the war was avowedly de- 
clared were mentioned in the treaty 5 which, besides the 
common expressions of peace and amity, only provided for 
the adjustment of disputed or uncertain boundaries, and 
the restoration of territories and possessions obtained by 
the contending powers. 
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Notwithstanding the pretensions of the Chinese, with 
regard to their antiquity as a nation, and to the great an* 
tiquitj of some of their books, there is scarcely a learned 
man, who does not believe the Pentateuch, or Five Fira^ 
Books of the Old Testament, to be the oldest writing in 
existence* 

From Moses we have the account of the creation of the 
world, (about 4000 years before the birth of Jesus Christ,) 
the transgression of Adam and Eve, the death of Abel, the 
deluge [B. C* 2348] the tower of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues^ and consequent dispersion of the descendants of 
Noah, and other particulars, as recorded in sacred history. 

These descendants scattered themselves throughout the 
neighboring countries. Some settled Egypt, others the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of Greece Nimrod laid the foundation 
of Babylon, the capital of the Chaldean Empire f and Ninus 
of Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian* Abraham [B. C. 
1931] was directed by the Almighty to proceed westward 
from the plains of Shinar, and settle on the eastern borders 
of the Mediterranean, (the Holy land afterwardd called :) 
and here this territory was promised to him and his off- 
spring forever, after the lapse of several centuries of servi- 
tude in Egypt. 

The selling of Joseph into Egypt, occasioned the removal 
of the Israelites to that country. The Israelites, [B« C. 

* Thess letters, B. C. mean — ^Before the birth o£ Chriat« A* D. Aofi*- 
fioaiini; ia the jear a(let his birth. 

ft 
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about 1500] left Egypt ; and, after many years wanderitrg, 
arrived at Jordan, the Eastern boundary of the promised 
land. Here Moses and Aaron died. Joshua subdued the 
country ; and the twelve tribes divided and settled it. Here 
they continued, and were governed, upwards of 300 years, 
by their moral laws and those of the priesthood. 

Saul was their first king: [fi. C. about 1100.] David 
and Solomon succeeded. Soon after which, the tribes were 
divided. Those of Benjamin and Judah had their kings : 
the other ten tribes theirs.' Nebuchadnezzar carried inta- 
captivi ty, [B. C« 600] the two tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah 5 the other ten tribes having long before, [V^. C« 720] 
been conquered by Psalmanazer, king of Assyria, who 
overran ^their cities, spreading destruction every where, and 
carried his captives to Nineveh* These mingling with the 
Assyrians, were never more known or distinguished as the' 
descendants of Jacob. 

After remaining; in captivity about 70» years, the two 
tribes returned to Jerusalem. Here they continued, often 
greatly distressed, and engaged in many wars ; tiU they 
became subject to the Romans. Jesus Christ appearing, 
they denied his Messiahship, and put him to death*. Titus, 
the Roman General, [A. D. 70.] destroyed the city of Je- 
rusalem, and levelled it with the dust. 

From this period to the present moment, the Jews have 
been scattered amongst all nations of the globe, a distinct 
people, adhering to the laws of Moses, and the Jewish ritu- 
al ; having never a government of their ou n, but subject to 
the caprices, craelties, and deprivations, of every govern- 
ment where they reside, or have resided. 

These .namjps, by many ancient authors, have been often 
Confounded. Syria has been more generally used for the 
countries between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates. 
•Assyria, for that which lies between Media, Mesopotamia, 
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Armenia and Babylon. The Assyrian was probably the 
oldest empire in the world. It is supposed to have flour* 
ished about 1^00 years. Its founder was Ninus, or Belus i 
the queen Semiramis was on« of its greatest rulers. Bab« 
ylon^thb capitd, bituated on the banks of the Euphrates^ 
was pe^haps the largest city in the world. Cyrus, King of 
Persia, [B. C. 538] laid seige ta it : Belshazzar, the king, 
having retired within its walls with twenty years' provision. 
The nighty however, in which the hand writing appeared oa 
the wall, Cyrus entered the dity ; having dug a new chan- 
nel, by which the Euphrates was turned into>the Tigris, 
and the channel of tho former river became dry. The 
kingdom was conquered, and united to that of Persia under 
Cyrus.. 

In Babylon, died Alexander the Great. By Seleucus, 
one of his Generals, it was made the capital of his kingdom, 
and continued among his descendants, the headi of the Syr- 
ian Empire, till the last of tho^e descendants was dethroa* 
ed by Fompey the Gxeat, [B; C. 65J when it was made a 
Roman province. 

' By whom Egypt was first settled is uncertain } more 
generally its settlement is attributed to Misraim ; but some 
authors contend that its first inhabitants were from Ethio- 
pia. Among soroelearne^l writers, it is still a subject of 
dispute, whether its ancient inhabitants were white or blacky 
or copper colored. 

Though this renowned kingdom was for ^o many centu- 
ries the first in civilization and in the cultivation of the 
arts, and so long maintained its high character, in extent of 
territory it scarcely surpassed the State of New-York. 
The Nile was the great source of its wealthy its populous^ 
ness, and its power. This great river overflowed annually 
its banks, to the height of about £5 feet for several months, 
and lift, on retiring, a richness of mud that rendered the 
land exceedingly fertile* «. 
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So ancient is this coontrj, that no historian knows when 
or bj whom worn built the vast pyramids, which remain, 
almost unchanged, to the present day : having stood^ prc^m- 
bljr, neai-Ijr four thousand years. Egypt is said once to have 
contained £0,000 cities ; the chief of which was Thebes, 
Memphis and Alexandria. 

Cambyses, king of Persia, conquered Egypt : [B. G. 
SZS"] the Egyptians, however? revolted, and were governed 
by their own icings, till the conquest by Alexander the Great. 
After which, Ptolemy and his successors governed it, tilt 
Augustus [B. C. SO] made it a Roman province? the beau- 
tiful and the dissolute Cleopatra, being the last of the race 
of the Ptolemies. 

Egypt continued a Roman province several centuries. It 
was conquered [A. D. 640] by Amrou. Tunis, Algiers, 
Tripoli, and the empire of Morocco', were made separate 
governments* The ancient boundaries of Egypt contain 
Jews, Christians, and Musselmen, or followers of Mahom- 
et. The country is under nominal subjection ta the Otto- 
man Porte, or, Mahometan Court of Constantinopje^ 

Under Cyrus, were united the Babylonian, Median, and 
Persian empires, [B. C. 536,] This country became sub- 
ject to the Romans, and afterwards to the Arabians, The 
famous Genghis Khan- [A. Be 1190] from the north of Per- 
sia, subdued Persia, and the hither India, to the borders of 
China : the MoguPs empire was established on his victories. 

Tamerlane, another Tartar prince, extended the Mogul 's. 
empire, [A. D. 1400.] Kouli Khan, [A. U. 1732] a Per- 
sian prince, diminished the strength of the Moguls empire, 
and established his awn power in Persia. Civil wars, front 
this time, have been comraonia Persia, which is at present 
guvernwl by several independent sovereignties.. 

This territory is now called •« Turkey in Europe >» Itis 
gcaeTally supposed to have beea settled l>y emigrajnts from 
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Egjpt and PhcBoicia. ' Athens and Sparta were considered 
the Ejes of this empire* Solon was the principal lawgiv- 
er to Athens, and Ljcurgus to Sparta. The laws of Solon 
were generally wise and merciluL Those of Ljcurgus 
were arbitrary. In Sparta, the government established bjr 
Ljcurgus was continued about five centuries. It was im* 
possible in Sparta for an j man to be rich; their current 
coin being iron, a bushel of wheat demanded a stout pair of 
oxen to carry to the vender the amount of sale. 

Literature, voluptuousness, dissipation, philosophj and 
follj, were th.e alternate and concomitant rules of Athens 
for man J centuries. Greece was divided intomanj States. 
Union among them was often sought ; and wise provi&ioBS 
made for its preservation* Local and political jealoosies 
disunited these States. ^ 

Probablj the first mstance of a general union of the Gre- 
cian States^ for warlike or political purposes, was that 
which occasioned the famous Trojan war. The critical 
Brjant has introduced much learning and much argument 
to prove this war the issue of Homer's brain : but the lit- 
crary world, denounce his theory. 

The son of Friafn, king of Troy, iis supposed to have 
corrupted the beautiful Helen, wife of Menelaus, and car- 
ried her to Troy. By her husband's instigation and au- 
thority, all the States of Greece became his partizans. Af« 
ter a siege of ten years on the part of Greece, against the 
city of Troy, by stratagem it was at length subdued. 

Xerxes, king of Persia, attempted the conquest of Greece^ 
with an army, by difiercnt historians calculated at two, and 
th&nce to five millions of soldiers.. He passed the Heltes- 
pont by a bridge of boats, and entered the plains of Greece. 
Leonidas, a Spartan prince, at the mountainous straight of 
Thermopjlae, performed wonders of valor. A naval- ac* 
tion subsequent! V took place between the Persian and Gre- 
cian fleets, at Salamis, near Athens, in which, the Persian 
fleet was defeated ; and Xerxes returned to Persia with the 
fragment of an army, and the fulness of defeat and disgrace. 
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The different States of Greece had frequent civil wars^ 
till thej were defeated bj Alexander the Great ; and thej 
afterwards became subject to the government of the Ro- 
mans. 

At present, what was ancient Greece, is under the con* 
trol of the Ottoman Porte of CoastantinopLe. 

The Roman Empire extended, at and subsequent to the 
birth of Jesus Christ^over the whole world as then known, 
"Excepting the eastern part of Asia. The city of Rome was 
founded bj Romulus, 753 years before the birth of Christ. 
Men only were its first inhabitants. The men and women 
of a neighboring territory, the Sabines, were invited to a 
feast in this new, rude city, when the Romans seized on 
the Sabine women, and each took to himself a wife by force. 

After the death of Romulus, the city and then little Ro- 
man empire, was governed by kings about 250 years. The 
last king, Tarquin the Proud, so called, overcoming by force 
the conjugal chastity of Lucretia, a Roman matron of the 
Patrician, or noble order, caused a rebellion which ended 
regal government. Instead of a king, two officers, called 
Consuls, were annually elected, under whose authority the 
government was administered about 500 years, when Julius 
Csesar was made Dictator ^ another name for King. 

The Romans, for several centuries anterior to the dicta- 
torship of Julius- Ceesar, were remarkable for the plainness 
of their habits, their military spirit, their conquests, their 
civil dissentions, and the extension of their dominions. 

Carthage, a city of much commerce and great opulence, 
was long the rival of Rome. After several long and bloody 
wars, this city, situated near where Tunis now stands, was 
destroyed by the Romans, B.C. 146. About this period, 
literature, with the arts and sciences, was introduced into 
Rome, from Greece, and generally cultivated. 

Fifty years before the Saviour's birth, Julius Csesar and 
Pompey the Great, were Roman Consuls. Ceesar, after hav- 
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ing gained many battles in France and Spain, discovered 
and partially subdued Great Britain, and returning from the 
weftt) made war on Pompej. A battle was fought at Phar- 
salia, in which the arms of Ceesar were victorious. Aftec 
enjoying the supreme command about £ve years^ he was 
murdered in the Capitol. 

The murderers of Ceesar, the principal of whom were 
Brutus and CassiuSj engaged in a civil war with Mark An- 
thony, who was victorious at Phillippi. Subsequently Oc- 
tavius, a relation of Julius Ceesar, afterwards the Emperor 
Augustus, defeated Anthony in a naval action, and became 
the first Emperor of Rome. To him succeeded many Em* 
perors; most of them of the most dissolute character; till 
A. D« 331, when the Emperor Constantino established the 
Christian religion, destroying all the heathen temples, and 
removed the seat of government from Rome to Byzantiam, 
then called Constantinople, in honor of the Emperor. 

Constantinople continued the capital of the Eastern Em- 
pire, so called in distinction from t^eWestern Empire, the 
capital of which was Rome. The Eastern Empire contin* 
ued till 1453, when it was conquered by Mahomet the sec- 
ond, and has since been the seat of government of the Turk- 
ish Empire, 

About the year SOO, Charlemagne, then Emperor of the 
West, delivered Roine and all Italy to the jurisdiction of 
Ihe Bishop of Rome, wtio had long sustained the appella- 
tion of the Pope ; and by his successors, much of Italy has 
ever since been held, under the name of the Ecclesiastical 
-States. 

The exact time when commenced the foundation of Car- 
thage, the capital of the Carthaginian statfe, is not known. 
It is generally supposed tohave been built by Dido, or Elisa, 
a Tyrian princess, 869 years t)efore Christ. The husband 
of this princess is supposed to have been murdered by her 
brother-in-law, Pygmalion. Dido, however, contrived to 
escape from Tyre, and settled on the coast of Africa, 
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The Carthaginians, as the/ iDcreased in ^wer, had ma- 
ny engagements with the neighboring states^itU of which 
ihej subdued ; and at length extended their conquests to 
Spaioi Sicily and Sardinia; and became, and long continu- 
ed, the rivals of Rome. 

The Romanb having beheld with jealousy the growth of 
Carthage, for almost three centuries, sought an opportunity 
for the declaration of a war, commonly called the first Pu« 
Bic war, B. C 264, which continued twenty- three years, 
and ended in a peace much to the advantage of the Romans. 

The second Punic war began, B. C. 218. "The famous 
Hannibal, with an army of 90.000 foot and 12,000 horse, 
crossed the Rhone, the Alps and Appenines, with a deter- 
mination to purstie his march to Rome. He was victorions 
in the battle at Cannee, in which 45,000 Romans were slain : 
but the wines of Italy enervated his army ; the prudence 
ofFabiusand the military skill of Scigio. prevailed over 
the diminished forces of Hannibal; and, after 17 years of 
war, a peace was concluded, most debasing on the part of 
Carthage, and which greatly diminished her power, and 
destroyed the means of her increase. 

During fifty years of peace, the Carthaginians endeavored 
to repair their losses, and prepare for another encounter 
with their rivals. The third Punic ^war^ commenced, B« C. 
149. It was the determination of the Roman Senate, if 
possible, entirely to destroy the city of Carthage. This was 
effected, partly by force and partly by treachery. After 
offering terms of peace, (ike piincipal of which was, that 
the Carthaginiafis should deliver up ail their arms,) the 
Romans informed them that it was the decree of the Roman 
Senate, that their city should be destroyed. 

The Carthaginians were astonished at this treachery, and 
held out a long time ; but at length the city, 2S miles in cir- 
cumference, wasi set on fire, and burned 17 days, and the 
Carthaginian power was completely de$ttroyed, B. C. 147. 
Thus this city, long the seat of commerce, of wealth, and 
strength) the model of magnificence^ and the. store-house of 
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the riches of the world, was razed to its foundations) so 
that scarcely a trace of existence can be discerned. 

Whatever maj be the pretensions of the Chinese, noth- 
ing authentic respecting their historj can be traced bejond 
the dynasty of Yu, before Christ about 2000 years. To 
defend themselves frora the Tartars, the Chinese built a 
wall, 1500 miles in length* The Tartars passed the wall, 
A. D. 1635, and subdued China. The present Kmperor, 
is a descendant of the Tartar Conquerors ; the ancientjaws, 
habits and government of the Chinese, being embraced by 
the Tartar victors. A. D. Ij592, the Pope sent missiona' 
ries to China, to convert the inhabitants to Christianity. 

They had much success, till suspected of interfering with 
the administration of government. The consequence of 
this suspicion was, A. D.* 1742,- the demolition of all Christ- 
ian Churches, and the total expulsion of the Jesuit mission- 
aries from the country. 

The Chinese have no navy, nor merchant vessels. Their 
produce is sold to foreigners, who are their carriers. At- 
tempts have been made, twice within thirty years, on the 
part of Great Britain, to establish a commercial treaty with 
the Bmperer of China, but without success. Probably 
there is no country in which, every foot of ground is culti- 
vated as in this. Our teas, of herbs equalling or excelling 
which, there, is an abundance in America, are brought from 
this country. The ware called China^ is or may be nearly 
equalled in Europe or Amenta. 

This country includes a vast extent of territory to the 
norths . The inhabitants are descendants from the ancient 
Scythians. Their mode of life has ever been, as now, wan • 
dering. There have been, Knd are, many cities of wealth 
and importance ; but literature and the refinements of civ- 
ilized societyi are strangers to them. The horse is their 
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companiony their senrant, their wealth and their food. The 
whole country 19 now^ and has long been, subject to the 
Emperor of Russia ^and the present Bmperor, Alexander, 
is pursuing all the measures of wisdom, policy and good- 
ness, to render this portion of his subjects useful^ happy 
and honorable* 

Five years after the discovery of America by CelumtHiS) 
the Portuguese passed the Cape of Good Hope> and discov- 
ered the Peninsula called India within the Ganged. Nine 
years after was made the settlement of Goa,on the Malabar 

coast. The first curse to civil and religious liberty w^s 
the establishment of the inquisition, to this day there re- 

maiotne, a monument of folly, bigotry and cruelty. . in the 
year loOO was first established, by the government of Great 

Britain, The East India Company. Under this Company, 

supported by the wealth, authority and arms of the British 

government, an immense Empire has been added to tke 

British Crown. 

It is generally agreed that, towards the close of the 5th 
century, the Franks, with some Goths, Vandals, ^c. cros- 
sed the Rhine, from Germany, and 'settled in France, under 
Pharai^oud their leader. Their first king was Clovis* The 
Saracens invaded France in 751 ^ but were repulsed by 
Charles Martel, one of the French kings, Charlemagne, 
in the beginning of the 9th century, got possession of 
France, Germany, part of Hungary, part of Spain, the Low 
countries and most of Italy. 

Hugh Capet, a French nobleman^ drove the reigning 
monarch from the throne, ^87, which he transmitted to His 
descendants, in whose possession it has ever since continu^ 
ed, the usurpation of Bonaparte excepted. Henry 4^h, ia 
the l6th century, was one of the greatest monarchs of 
France. This king was stabbed by a bigot named Ravail- 
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1«€. The reign of Louis l4tb^ vhich began in 1643, and 
ended J715, was the longest and most splendid. , During 
this long reign, the arts and sciences, the belles-lettres and 
general literatare^ astonishimgly increased. Louis 15th, 
reigned from 1715 to 1774 ; wh«o Louis l&th wa* crown- 
ed, who was beheaded in 179S. / 

The French Revolution commenced in 1789, in whicit 
year the Bastile, a famous state prison, was destroyed. The 
National Assembly assumed the government, 1790 ; great 
mobs and massacres took place m 1791 and 1792. . Jan. £1, 
Lonis was beheaded, having been condemned by a niaj^rt- 
ty of 13, o^t of 721 :~and his queen was beheaded the next 
month. The Dauphin, or king's oldest sou, is supposed to 
have been poisoned in 1795. The next year Bonaparte be- 
came General in chief of the army of Italy.. He continued 
successful in various engagements with the neighboring pow- 
eps, till 1799, when he established a Consular government, 
himself at the head. In 1804 he was made emperor; and 
in I'SIO divorced his wife, and married a daughter of the 
Emperor of Germany. 

Till 1812^ success the most astonishing attended tlie arms 
of Napoleon. Ambitious to master all Europe, in the sum* 
mer of this year he marched into Poland, and thence to 
Uussia, with an army of 6 or 700,000 men, to overcome 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, who had opposed his views 
of universal empire. With considerable loss he cifected 
his pas2>age to Moscow, the former capital of the Russian 
empire. This ancient city was burnt by the Russians, to 
prevent giving the French any succour. The Russian win • 
ter commenced, with unusual severity,* and the French 
were obliged to attempt a retreat. Before this once vast 
ai:my had reached Smolensk, about 200 miles, most of them 
were destroyed by the arms of the Russians, and the severi- 
ty of the season ; so that not 100,000 ever returned to their 
homes. Napoleon, who had run away from his army, per- 
suaded the French gofernoient to afford him another army, 
lytth which he took the field in the spring of 1813. He was 
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defeaUd&t the battle of Leipsic, pursued bj the Allies to 
FariSy compelled to resign the imperial crown, and retire to 
KIba, a small island in the Mediterranean ; and Louis 18th, 
a brother of Louis I6th, wa% placed on the throne of France. 
Earl J in tlie year 1815, Bonaparte escaped from Elba, 
and got possession of Paiis, the king flying before him. 

The Allies, English, Russian, German, Prussian, &c. were 
soon in arins to oppose him. At the memorable battle of 
Waterloo, on the confines of France, Bonaparte was over- 
come by the troops of the Allies, commanded bj the im- 
mortal Duke of Wellington. He fled to Paris, and subse- 
quentlj surrendered to the Englisht Louis 18ih resumed 
the sceptre. 

After due consultation, it was resolved to send the ez- 
emperor to St. Helena, a small island in the Atlantic, abottt 
half way between America and Africa, where he has ever 
since remained* a stupendous example of defeated ambition. 

8pain was known to the Carthagcnians several centuries 
before Christ. It became subject to the Romans at the end 
of the second Punic war, 200 years before Christ, and so 
continued till the downfall, of the Roman Empire in the 5th 
century. 

.The kingdom of Spain was founded by the Visi Goths, 
407. For 300 years after, it was a scene of butchery, su- 
perstition and division. In the 8th century, it was in a 
great measure conquered by the Moors, from the .opposite 

coast of the Mediterranean, in Africa \ and was divided into 
petty kingdoms, till united under Ferdinand the Great, 
lOiSr. l*he Moors were expelled in the 15th century 5 at 
the latter end of which, Columbus succeeded in persuading 
Ferdinand and Isabella to patronize his projected voyage 
over the Atlantic, -westward ; by which he was -enaUed to 
discover a new world. 

The discovery of America induced adventurers to ex- 
plore the country^ Silver and gold were found in abun- 
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dance, which at first enriched, and subsequently enervated 
Spain. Under Charles Ist, (Emperor of Germany after- 
wards) and Phillip 3, in the 16th century, no kingdom in 
Kurope possessed equal resources. 

Spain, from the abundance of its wealth, gradually lost 
its strength, and became, from one of the first, one of the 
secondary, and that a weak, power of Europe* Bonaparte^ 
1808, entrapped their king, Ferdinand 7tb', and kept him 
long in confinement. He declared war againat the Span- 
ish, and endeavored to place his brother Joseph, on thtf 
Spanish throne. The Spaniards resisted, and the contest 
continued, (the British, with troops under the command of 
Wellington, assisting the Spaniards,) till Bonaparte was 
defeated at the battle of Leipsic in 1813. Iferdinand Tth,. 
was restored to his throne, which he /continued to dis- 
grace by hi» weakness, bigotry, and ingraiitude to those 
through whose means he wa» restored. 

In January, (1820); a revolt commencedjn t^e army; and 
in March, the king was obliged to order the convocation of 
the assembly of the Corte», as in 1&12 ; lAe abolition of the 
Inquisition ; and to accede to & constitutional government ; 
guaranteering the freedom of the press, the rigjftU of the peo» 
pie, and defining, the power of the Monarch*. 

This- country was known to the Romans long Before the 
birth of Christ ^and^Tacitus, a Romans historian, has des« 
eribed the manners, customs atrd superstitions of the peo« 
I>le. It was rightly alterwairds denominated' the J^orthem 
ilm/as thence issued those swarms of barbariatis that at 
teoglh overthrew the Roman Empire, in* the 5th century. 
Ciiarlen^ne may be said to have founded^ the Gennany Em- 
pire, A. fh 800, fnaboiitaoenturyafter^the descendants of 
Charlemagne ceased to cule, and Conrad 1st, became Empe- 
BOr. From that time to the present, Germany has been di- 
?rded into ^ great number of principalities, ^c. though an- 
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cler a general head, and has been engaged in various wars 
wiih the Turks and diffeicnt Christian powers. 

The present Emperor, Francis 2d, sided with the Allies, 
ID 1813, against his son in-law Bonaparte : by doing which-, 
he perhaps turned the scale against him, luid certainly act. 
ed well his. part in producing a permanent peace in Kvt- 
rope. 

This vast Empire, now exceeding in extent tbree times 
that of the Roman Empire in its highest State of territorial: 
authority, was little known till the time of Peter the Great 
This monarch,at the close of the ITth, and beginning of the 
]8lh century, performed more than any other monarch for 
the civilization, prosperity and happiness of his country. 
He built the city of Petersburg y he introduced the arts and 
sciences, and invited learned men into his empire i he com- 
menced a navy and improved his army. In brief, in the 
field and in the cajbinet, he has had few equals. 

His descendant, Catherine £dy from 176S to 1796, not> 
withstanding her many foibles, rendered immense service 
to Russia. Alexander, now oa the throne, has been well 
styled the Deliverer of Earope ; for,, by his opposition ta 
the lawless ambition of Bonaparte, his arms, courage, forti- 
tude and energy, the forces of^ the impesial ruler of France 
f\ ere destroyed, and the blessings of universal quiet ensured,*^ 

Julius Ciesar passed from France, theji called Gaul, to 
the island ofGveat Britain, about 50 yearR before Christ. 
lie could not be said to have conquered the island; but 
shortly after, it was subdued by the Romans, and continued 
under their government till A. D. 450, when the Roman le* 
gjons were withdrawn, to defei\|d Rome against ddxincur- 
kiojjs of the Northern barbarians. These being withdrawn, 

♦ 1821— These blessings^ late events show na, are ensured oiily by crush- 
Jhg «v«ry revolution favorable to the rights of wan. ' 
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the Scots anil Ptcts made Incur&ions ioto England^ laid 
wasfce the country, and drove the iuhabitajvts in every direc- 
tion before tbeir victorious arms. 

1 hus distressed) the Eritons invited to their assistance . 
the Saxons, from Germany. These conquered the Scot* - 
and Picts, and, after long contest with the natives, or Brit- 
ons, finally subdued them, A. D. 584. The country was^ 
tlien divided by them into seven separate kingdoms, called 
the Saxon Heptarchy. 

Egbert, king of Wessex, united the seven kingdoms lad- 
der his own authority, 827. The Normans an4 Danes, 
however, continually haprassed the eountry. Alfred than 
whom a greater or better Monarch never swayed the seep- 
tre of England, vkith great military skill, foresight, forti- 
tude and courage, at length succeeded in ridding the king, 
dbm of all his enemies, the Danes being^ completely subdu- 
ed. He died, 901, having fought fifty-six pitched battles ^ 
founded the University of Oxford and other seminaries, es- 
tjiblished wise laws, and laid the foundation of the trial by 
jury and the present British Parliament* 

'After a long contest between the Danes and the kings 
of England, the Danes were at length victorious, and Ca- 
nute the Dane obtained the kingdom, 1017. Under Har- 
old, his successor, England was invaded by William of 
Normandy, commonly called William the conqueror, 1066, 
and was completely subdued, Harold being slain in the fa- 
mous battle of Hastings. The descendants of Williami 
have ever since held the throne of England. 

Wifliam the second succeeded his father, built the Tow- 
er, London bridge and Westminister hall, and generally 
pursued tlie path of his father in his government, till 1100, 
when he was accidentally shot by an arrow. Henry the 
1st, his brother, succeeded, and reigned with great ability 
thirty -seven years. ^ Stephen, grandson of the Conqueror, 
succeeded, and after a few years was expelled by Henry 
the 2J, who reigned with great. talents, and great misfor- 
tunes, defeating the Irish and the Scotch, but unhappy in a 
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qutrrel with his principal ecclesiastic, Thomas a Beckett 
and in the uodatifQl rebellion of his sons. 

Richard the first, succeeded his father. This prince en-^ 
gaged in the crasades to recover the llotj Land from the 
bands of infidels $ was courageous but nnsuccessful ; and 
was seised in Austria, on his return | but afterwards ran- 
somed bj his subjects for ^300,000 sterling,, and subset 
i|aentIjF roortatlj wounded in an engagement. His brother 
John succeeded; who had. frequent contentions with his 
barons ; to whom he was obliged to-grant the famous Magna 
Charta^bj the £ngKsh considered as the foundation of 
their liberties. Henry the third succeeded his weak and^ 
unprincipled father. In a contest with his satgects he was 
dethroned by Letceater ; bot afterwards restored. His son^ 
Prince Rdward, after an expedition to the Holy Land, re- 
turned and succeeded his lather, 1271. He subdued Wales, 
and added it to his crown. Twice he subdued the Scotch ;. 
who as often revolted, und<er Wallace and Bruce ; and in 
hia third attempt on Scotland he died. Much was done by 
this great Monaixbin fe?or of the kwaand liberties of hia 
subjects*. 

His son, the Prince of Waltes, (so called because born !# 
Wales, and whence has descended the title to the king's^ 
eldest son,) succeeded his father, tS07. This weak Mon^ 
arch, instead: of continuing the war against Scotland, suffer- 
ed the Scotch- to invade England^; He* was deposed and 
pat t<^ death in a barbarous mauner. Hii son, Bdward the 
thirds invaded. France, and fought the famous battle of Crea- 
sy, in which he was victorious, with the assistance of thr 
young Prince of Wales. Cannon were here first used.-*^ 
ISome years after. France was again invadtedby the English^ 
under the command of a gallant and virtnwjs Prince of 
Wales, who subdued the French at the battle of Poictiers j. 
took their king prisoner, and brought him to London 135& 

This best of princes died isr6, and his fatlicr the next 

year. 

Richard the second, the late king^s second son, now 
mounted the throne. He quelled some insurrections | and 
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vhile he was cingaged in war in Ireland, his cousin, after* 
wards Henry 4th, whom he had previously banished, return- 
ed and obtained possession of the crown : Richard as is 
generally supposed, was murdered in Pomfret Castle. 

Henry 4th, after living in the midst of disaftection, civil 
wars and misery, died, 1415. His son, Henry 5th, invaded 
France; gained the fametts battle of Agincourt ; married 
tbe daughter of the French king, at whose death he was ta 
receive the crown of France ; returned to England, and 
died, 1420, leaving oae son, afterwards Henry 6th, thea 
nine n^^nths old* 

During the reign of this weak prince, commenced the 
I ang continued contest between the houses of York and 
^Lancaster. Henry was deposed, and Edward 4th, a des. 
cendant from Edward the third, through the House of York^ 
reigned six years ; when Henry recovered his throne ; but 
died, or was privately murdered the next year, 1471. Three 
years after, died Edward 4tb, leaving the throne to his sonV 
Kdward 5th, who died young. The infamous Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards the accursed Richard 3d, was chos- 
en Regent. The Earl of Richmond, of the house of Lan- 
caster, descendant from the widow of Henry Sth^ who had 
married Sir Owen Tudor, invaded England, from France,, 
defeated Richard, at the famous battle of Bosworth ; waS' 
crowned; married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 4th, of 
the House of Yoi k ; and thus, by uuiting. the two Houses^ 
put an end to the civil wars. 

During the reign of Henry Tth, Christopher Columbus 
discovered America. His son, Henry, 8th, wrote against 
Luther, and received from the Pope the title of Defender 
of the Faith. This monarch was capricious and cruel ; yet, 
by throwing off papal aathot'ity, he rendered great service 
to tiie pitvtestants. He had six wives, two of whom he be- 
headed, and two he divorced, and left three children, 1547. 
His son Edward 6ih, came to the throne at nine years of age, 
and reigned but a few years ; wlien his daughter^ the bloody 
Mary, so called^ in whose reign John Rogers was burnt^i 
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held the sceptre above five years ; and was succeeded bj 
his other daughter, Elizabeth. 

This famous princess reigned with great ability and 
splendor, till 1601$ when after having beheaded Mary^Qoeen 
of Scots, and established the Protestant religion, she was 
succeeded by James 6th of Scotland, and Ist of England, * 
descendant by nuurriage /rom the royat fkmity of England. 
He was succeeded, 1625, by his son^ Charles 1st. Charles 
had great contentions with his parliament, and was at 
length, after nuich civil war, beheaded, 164^. 

Oliver Cromwell, under the name of Projector, was at 
the bead of the British government about ten years. Charles 
2d, 1660, succeeded his father, and died in 1685« His 
brother, James 2d, reigned a few years, and then abdicated 
the throne. William of Orange, wh^ had married Mary^ 
daughter of James 2d, was called to the throne. Willian^ 
Sd died ir02, and was suciseeded by Anne, another daugh- 
ter of James 2d. In 1714, on the death of Queen Anne, 
Parliament invited to the throne Oeorge, Elector of Hano* 
▼er, who had married a descendant of Charles 1st, the near- 
est protestant heir. Hq reigned till 1727) when his 80d> 
George 2d, succeeded : who held the sceptre till 1761 ; 
when be was succeeded by his Grandson, George Sd, who 
died in 1820. 

Soon after his accession to- the throne, com menaced the 
disputes with America, which led to the American Revo- 
lution. The threatening aspect of the French revolution, 
iuduced the British to take up arms against the French* 
This war continued, with little intermission, about twenty 
years; when it was finally closed, 1815, by the total dis- 
comfiture of^Bonapat te, at the battle of Waterloo : and 
though it greatly increased the national debt, while it es- 
tablished, in a great meaiare the peace and the liberties of 
Europe, it added splendor to the army and navy, fronk 
their numerous and important achievements. 
^ George iV. the present monarch, is the oldest son of the 
late king. He had been Regent since 1811. 
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The union of the Heptarchy, un- 
der Alfred the great, who may 
be fairly styled the first En- 
glish monaroh, and hdd the 
foundation of the government, 880 
Alfred was snci^eeded by his sod, 

Edward the elder, - ... 910 
Athelstao, ....... 985 

£dmund, 941 

Edred, 94« 

Edwy, 955 

Edgar, 959 

EKiward, tlie Martyr ... 975 

Etheldred . . 978 

Edmoud Ironside, .... 1016 

Oanute the Dane, Danish line, 1017 
Ifarold Harefoot, nanUh Une, 1035 
Hardic4inute, Danish line. . 1039 
Edward the eonfessor, . . . 1041 
Harold, ........ 1066 

William tfie Conqueror, Dan^ 
ieh Hue. ....... 1066 

Wiiriam Rufus, ..... 1087 

Henry 1 1100 

Stephen, 1135 

Henry II - 1154 

BiehardI 1189 

John, 1199 

80VERE1GJ^8 



Fharamond led his Franks *over 
the Rhine, in the fifth century ; 
from whom descended Clovis 
— who commenced his reign. 

The next soverei^ worthy of 
notice was Clotair I. , 

CloUir II. 

Bagobert, 

Clovis n. , 

Pepin Heristel, , , 

Charles M artel, , , 

Pepin, son of Charles, , 

Endof the first race ofkingt. 
Charlemagne, , 
liewis, Debonnaire, ^ 
Lothario, , 

Lewb H. , 



Henry III. - - - - 
Edward I. • - - ,- - 
Edward II. .... 
Edward III. .... 
Richard II. . - - . - 
Henry IV. *>---. 
Henry V.- . . - . . 

Henry VI. 

Edward IV* 

Edward V. 

Richard HI. 

Henry VII 

Henry VIII. - - . - . 
EdwanrVI. - - -- . . 

Mary ....... 

Elizabeth, . . . . . 

James I. ....... 

Charles I. - - ... . 

Charles II. . • . . . 
James H. > > - . . • 
William and Mary, . . 
Ann, ---.-.. 
George I. ...... - 

Geoi^e H. - - . - . 
George HI. - . . . . 

Regency of the Prince 
Wales, .---.- 
George IV. - . • - . 



of 



1216 
1272 
1307 
1326 
1377 
1399 
1412 
1442 
1460 
1483 
1483 
1485 
1509 
1546 
1553 
1558 
1602 
1625 
1648 
1685 
1688 
1702 
1714 
1727 
1760 

1811 
1820 



9 



9 
9 



9 
9 



486 

511 
613 
€32 
644 
690 
714 
751 

771 
«14 
840 
65S 
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Charles the bald, , 

Lewis the Stammerer, , 

Lewis IV, , , 

Charles the fat, , , 

Charles HI. , , 

Robert, , , 

Rodolph, , , 

Lewis the stranger, , 

Lothario H. , , 

Lewis V. ., , 

End of the eecmd race of king's. 

Hugh Capet, , , 987 

Robert, , ^ 996 

Henry I. , , 1031 

Phillip, , , 1059 

Lewis VI. , , 1106 

Lewis VII. , , 1137 

Phillip II.— «tyled august, 1 1 80 

Lewis Vm. , , 1223 

UwisIX. , , 12^6 



«75 

vtr 

879 
884 
898 
928 
923 
936 
954 
966 
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Phillip m— styled hardy, 
PhUUp IV— Myled the fair. 


1271 


Francis First, , , 


1515 


1285 


Francis Seeond, , , 


1559 


Lewis X , , 


1314 


Charles Ninth, , , 


1560 


John I. , , 


1316 


Henry Thhxl, , , 


1574 


Phillip Y—ramamed the long, ISlfi 


Henry Fourth, , , 


1589 


Charles IV— styled the fair. 


1322 


Lewis Thirteenth, , 


1610 


Phillip VI. , , 


1328 


LewisFourteeth, ten years <^age,l 643 


John II. , , 


135(W 


Crowned, , , 


1654 


Edward III. of Cng;land.-by con- | 


Lewis Fifteenth, , , 


1715 


sangainitjf and by conquest. 


13571 


Lewis Sixteentii— -€7u»/20tifie</ 


m 


€harh!S V. , , 


1364 


the revolution. , 


1774 


Charles Vh » , 


1380 


Lewis Seventeenth, aged ele^ea 


Charles Seventh, , , 


1422 


years^-pMtone^f m the rev<h 


Henry sixth of England, 


1430 


ttOn, , y 


1795 


Lewis Eleventl^^ , ' , 


1461 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor, 1804 


Charles Eighth, , , 


148.S 


Lewis Eighteenth crowned. 


1814 


Lewis Twelfth, , , 


1498 






SOViREIQXa OF RUSSIA. 




Peter I. , , 


1682 


Peter, m. , , 


17-62 


Catherine I. , , 


1725 


Catherine U. , , 


1763 


Peter II. , , 


1727 


Paul, , , 


1796 


Anne, , , 


1730 


Alexander, , , 


1800 


John the infant, , 


1740 


now on the throne. 


1821 


Elizabeth, , , 


1741 


• ^ 




FRESIDBJS-TS JIM'D VICE PRESIDEJSTTa 


OF 


THE UXITED STATES OF AMERICA. 




PRSSinKKTS. 


TIC E-FBXsin£2rrs. 




George Washington, , 


1789 


John Adams, , , 


1799 


re-elected. 


17§3 


re-elected. 


1793 


John Adams, , , 


1797 


Thomas Jefferson, , 


1797 


Thomas Jefferson, , 


1801 


Aaron Barr, , , 


1801 


re-elected. 


1805 


George Clinton, , 


1805 


James Madison, , 


1809 


re-elected. 


1809 


re-elected. 


1813 


Elbridge Gerry, , 


1813 


Jiames Monroe, , 


1817 


Daniel D. Tompkins, , 


1817 


re-elected. 


1821 


i-e -elected. 


1821 



OF 

BEHABKABLB XYENTS, DISCOTBllIES. AND tSJESTlOlHS. 

JBefove 
Christ, 
The creation of the world, and Adam and Eve, - 4004 

The birth of Cain, ... - - 4003 

The old world isdestroyed by a deluge, continuing 377 days,. 2348 
The tower of Babel is built by Noah's posterity, about 2247 

Ninus, the sun of Bel is, founds the kingdom of \ssyria,which 
lasted above 1000 years, and out of its ruins were formed 
the Assyrians of Babylon^i those of Nineveh, and the king- 
dom of the Medes, ----- 2059 

Joseph dies in-Egypt, which concludes the book of Genesis, > 

containing a period of 2i69 years, - - - 1635 

Aaron born in Egypt, - - - • - 15;^4 

. Cccrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica,and 

begins the kingdom of Athens, • - - 14lo6 

Cadmus carried the Phoenician letters^into Greece, and built 

the Citadel of Thebes, - ' - - - 1493 

Moses performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs 
from that kingdom,together with 600,000 Israelitf*8,besides 
children ; which completed the 430 years of sojourning, 1491 
The Olympiac games celebrated at Oiympia in Greece, 1453 

The Pentateuch, of five first books of Muses, are written in 
the land of Moab, where he died the year following, aged 
110, - - - - . - - 1452 

The Israelites, after sojourning in. the wilderness forty years, 
are led under Joshua into the land of Canaan, and the pe- 
riod of the sabbatical year commences, - - 1451 
I The rape of lielen by Paiis, which gave rise to the Trojan 
I war, - - - - - . . 1193 
David is sole king of Israel, - - - . 1048 
The Temple is solemnly dedicated by Solomon, - 1004 
Elijah, the prophet, is translated to hcai^i-n, - . 895 
Money first made of gold and silver at Argos, . 894 
The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido, 8^9 
The kingdom of Macedon begins, - - . - 814 
JEra of the building of Rome in Italy, by Romulus, first king 

of the Romans, - . - . , ^5^ 

Samaria taken, after three years siege, and the kingdom of 
Israel finished by Salmanasar, king of Assyria, who carries - 
the ten tribes into captivity, ... . 720 

The city of'Jerusalem taken after a st:ige of 18 months^ 587 

Cyrus the first kin jc of Persia, . - - 5J9 

The kingdom of Babylon terminates^ 538; that city beii>g 

\ ^ U 

f . 

I 
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taken by Cyrus, who issues an edict for the return of the 

Jews, • - '- - 536 

Xerxes ihe Grtst, king of Pei*sia, begins his expedition 
ag:ftinst Greece, - - - - . 481 

The history of the Old Testsntent finishes about - 430 

Alexander the Great, kinj» of Macedon, conquers Dnrius king 
of i^ersia, an^ other nations of Asia, 331. Dies at Babylon, 
anU his empire is divided by his generals into four king- 
doms, , - . 

rtolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt employs seventy-two 
interpreters to translate the Old Testament into the Greek 
languaire, which is called the Septuagint, - 284 

The first l»unic war begins, and continues23year». The chro- 
nology of the Arundelian marbles composed, 264 

Carthage, the rival of Rome, is razed to the ground by the 
Komans, ----.. 14^ 

The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,000 Valuable 
books, burnt by accident, - - - - 52 

Caesar, the greatest of the Roman conquerors, after having 
foun;ht fifty pitched battles, and slain 1,192,000 men, and 
oveVturnedthe liberties of his country, is killed in the sen- 
ate-house, ------ 44 

The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Antony and Cle- 
opatra are totally defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius 
Cxsar, - - * - - . - 35 

Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which An- 
tony and Cleopatra put themselves to d^ath^ andfigypt is 
reduced to a Roman province, * - - 30 

The temple of Janus is shut by Augustus as an emblem of uni- 
versal peace, - - - - - ib. 

Jl^US CUiifSr IS born 

JIfter 

Christ, 
JESUS CHRIST rs baptised in the wilderness by John, 27 

«* is crucified, and rises again on the third day, 33 

Rome set on fire, and burned for six days ; upon which began 

(muler Nero) the first persecution against the Christians, 64 
Consiantine the Great begins his reign, - - . 306 

The tenth persecution ends by an edict of Con stan tine, who 

favours theChristians,and gives full liberty to their religion 313 
The fust general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, 

a^^a'inst Arius, where was composed the famous Nicene 

creed, which we attribute to them, - - 325 

ConslaniVne orders all the heathen tembfes to be destroyed, 331 
Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Visi-Ooths, 410 
The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw 

their troops from Britain, and never return, - • 426 

AUila (surnamed the scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages 

the Roman empire, ... . . ' 445^ 

Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chnstianlty begins in 

that kingdom, - . . - . . . 49^ 



\ 
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The power of the Popes, hy tbe conce8«ioTi§ of Ph ocas, em* 

pepop of the East, begins, - - - - ^Q 

Mahomet, the false prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, 622 

Jerusalem is taken by the Siaracens, , . - 637 

€harlemsgne,lcing of France, begins the empire of Crermanj^ 
afterwards called the western empire .'and gii"e»tbe preS' 
ent names to the winds and. the months, - - 800^ 

The Danes begin their ravages in England, - - 867 

Alfred the Great, after sabdi^ing the Danish invaders, founds 

tbe university of Oxford, about - - . • 896 

The university of Cambridge fouuded, - - 915 

Paper made of cotton rags was in use, 1000; that of line n» 1170 
Leo IX' the first pope that kept up an army, - - 1054' 

The Turks take Jerusalem from the Saracens, - 1065 

Musical notes invented, . . - - ' - 1070 

Glass 'Windows began to be used in- houses in^England, 1180 

Pope Alexander III. compelled th« kings of Englmnxl and 
-France to hold the stirrups of bis saddle when: he^mounted > 

his horse, , ^ • - * - - - I18t 

The battle of Ascalon, in Judaea, in which Richard, king of 

England, defeats Saladin's army,consiBt}ng of 600,000 meni 1192 
Chironies were not known in EngVand, - - 1300 

Mflgna Cbarta is signed by king John amdth« barons of Eng. 1215 
The Tartars,a new rsCce of heroes, under Gingis^Cani^ emerge 
from the northern parts of Asia, -and over-ranralitlie Sara- 
cen empire, • - -' - • - 1237 
The houses of London, and other cities in England, France 

'and Germany still thatched with straw, - • 1233 

Tbe mariner's compass invented, or improve«l, by Gioia, 1302- 

Gunpowder and guna first invented by Swarts, a monk of 
Cologn, 1340 i Edward in. bad four pieces ofcamnioniwhich 
contributed to gain h»m tbe battle of Creasy, .1346 1 bombs 
and mortars were invented the same year. 
Johi% WickliiFe, an Englishman, begits to oppose the errors 
of the church of Rome with great actiteness and spirit.— 
His fbUowers are called lrf>llards, ... 1362 

The Vatican Library founded at Rome, - - 1446 

Consuntinople taken by Ihe Turks> which ends the eastern 
empire, 11^3 years from Its erection by Constant! ne the 
Great, and 2206 years from il>e foundation of.Rome, 1455 

America first discovered by Columbus, a 'Genoese, in the 

seryiee of Spain, - - • - * 1492 

Martin Luther began the Reformation, - - 1517 

Fins first used in England, (before which time the ladies ^ 

used skewers,) - • - - - 1561 

First law in England, establishing interest at ten per cent, 1546 
The great massacre of Protestants at Paris, - - 1572 

Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, 1587 
The Spanish Armada destroyed by the English, - 1588 

Watches first brought into England from Germany, - 1597 

The massacre of 40,000 English Protestants^ in Ireland, 1640 



>"r 
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Charles I. ( ig^ed 49} beheaded at WlutcbaH, January 30, 1649 

Cromwell assiimea the protectorship, - • - 1654 

The Plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 persons, 1665 
The great fire of Lond<m, which destroyed 13,000 houses, 1666 
'lea first used in England, - • - - • . 1666 

1'he habeas corpus act passed, - . - 1678 

A comet appeared so near our earth as to alarm the Inhabitants, 1680 
lUyonets first used by the French in the battle of Turin, 1693 
llussiu, formerly a dukedom, is established as an empire* 1727 
Kouli Khan usurps the Pei-sian throne, - - 1732 

C'rtorjje Washington born February 22, - - 1732 

\Vt simiusier bri<lge, which cost 389,000/. finished - 1750 

146 Englishmen are confined in Xhv black hole at Calcutta, 

East-liidies,hy the Nabob,and 123 found dead next morning, 1756 
Cteneral Wolfe is killed in taking Quebec from the French, 1759 
Fii'stCongress of the American colunies,at Philadefphia,Sept.5, 1773 
First Petition of Congress to the King, November, 1773 

Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775 

George Washington appointed General and Commander in 

Chief of the American Armies, June 15, 17T5 

Buttlcat Bunker's mil, June 17, *• - - 1775 

Declaration of Independence by the colonies, July 4 • 1776. 
Geneml Burgoyne surrendered October 17, - - 177T 

Earl Cornwallis surrendered at Yprk-town, Vir October 19, 1781 
Admiral Kodney gams a victory over the French fleet, April 12, 1782 
American colonies are acknowledged by bis Britannic majes- 
ty, free, sovereign, and independent states, Nov. 30, 1782 
Washington proclaimed fir&tPresident of the U S.A, April 30, 1789 
Itevolution in Frances-capture of the Bastile, July 14 - 1789 
The French declare war against Bnglandiind Holland, Feb. 1, 1792 
Louis XVIth of Fraiipe, beheaded, same year. 
The glorious victory of the Nile, achieved by Nelson, Aug 1, 1798 
General George Waahington died, December 14, aged 68, 1799 
Treaty of Peace between Germany and France, Feb. 9, 1801 
War commenced between France and Great Britain, July, 1^3 
Unexampled tempest, began September 1, - - 180t 
lionaparte crowned emperor by his holiness the Pope, 1804 
Great victory over the French fleet by Nelson, October 21, 1805 
Surrender of the Danish fleet to Lord Nelson, - 1807 
Artack upon U. S frigate Chesapeak — same year. 
War declared by U.S. against Great Britain - - .1812 
S*irrender of Gen. Hull's army— capture of the Guerreire— 

Macedonian and Java, Battle of Queenston, same year. 
Loss of the Chesapeak— Capture of the British fleet on Lake 
Erie— Burning of Moscow— Destruction of the French ar^ 
my in Russia^ . . . ... 1813 

Paris surrenders to the allies— BonapaKe abdicates and re- 
tires to Elba^Battle of Bridgwater— Washington captured 
— Surrendei of the British fleet on Lake Charoplain - 1814 
Battle of New-Orleans— Peace with Great Britain— return of 
Bonaparte to Paris— Battle of Waterlao— Lquis XVlIIth re- 
stored—Bonaparte sent to St^ Helena, . . . 1815 
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C0XS>T1T\3T10N 

OF THE 

AS P&OP08ED BT TBS CONYSNTIOF, BSL> AT PBIL&BELPIA tT^B 

SEPTXHBtB, 17U7j AND SINGE BATIFIEB BX TBX SEVEBAL 

STATES, WITH THE SETEBAL AMENDMENTS THEBXTO. 



FTe, the people of the United States, in order to form m 
more perfect Union^ establish justice^ ensure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defenee^ promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of Hberttf 
to ourselves and our posterity^ do ordain and establish 
this Constitution fur the United btates of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. 1. ALL legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of 4be United States, which shall 
consist of a senate and house of representatives. 

Slider. 2. The house of representatives shjtll be com- 
posed of menfibers chosen every second jear, by the people 
of the several states, and the electors in «ac)i state shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who ^Ivall hot have 
attained to the age of twentv-five years, and been seven 
years 'a citizen of the United States, and who' shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he 
shall be chosen. '^« 

ilepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be included within this 
union, accordiug to thc^ir respective numbers, which s hal be 
determined bj adding to (he whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of vcars, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three filths of all other per- 
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sons* The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the congress of the United 
Sutes, and within everj subsequent term of tea years, in 
such manner as thej shaii by law direct. The number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thoas- 
andybut each state shall have at least one representative f 
and until such enumeration shall be^made, the state of JV^tr- 
Ilampshive shall be entitled to choose three— -Jlfas^ac/iu* 
sells e\g\ki-^Mhode-IdaHd and Providence Plantations one 
^-^Connecticut ^ye-^^ewYork hix'^^ew -Jersey four-^ 
Fennsylvania t'l^hi^-^ Delaware one'^Maryland six — Fir- 
ginia ien^-^^orth-Odrolina ^vt'^South- Carolina five— 
and Georgia three. t 

When vacancies happen in the representation from anj 
fttate^ tke executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

The house of representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers f and shall have the sole power of inv- 
ycachment. 

SsoT. S. ^ Thesenate of the United States shall be coaiK 
posed of twa senators from each state, chosen by the legis* 
latvre thereof^ for six years; and each senator shall have 
one vote. 

ImmedtateVy after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the firftt election, they shall be divided as equal- 
ly as may be into three classes. The seats of the senators- 
of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the thirdclass at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one third may be chosen evevy second 
year 5 and if vacancies happen by resignatidn or other wise, 
during the recess of the legislature of any stat6, the execu- 
tive thereof may make temporaiy appointments until the 
next meeting of tire legislature, which shall then fiJl such 
vacancies. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not liave attained 
to tlie age of thirty years, and been nine years ft citizen of 
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the United States, ancl who shall not,, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state for which he shall be chosen. 

The vice-presideni of the United States shall be presi- 
dent of the !ienate, but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 

The senate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
president protempore, in the absence of the vice-president^ 
or when he shall exercise the office of president of the Uni-^ 
ted states. 

The senate shall have the sole power to try all ioipeach- 
tnents. When sitting for that purpose^ they shall be on 
oath or affirniatifn^ ^ When the president of the United 
States is tried, the chief justice shall preside : and na per- 
son -shall lie "Convicted without the concurrence of twa 
thirds of the members present. 

Jidgment in cases of imp(*,achment shall not extend fur- 
ther than to removal from office and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the 
United States ; but the party convictedjhall nevertheless 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and pun- 
ishment according to law. 

Sect. 4. The times, places and manner of holding elec- 
tions for senators and representatives! shall be prescribed 
in each state by the legislature thereof ; but the congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing senators. 

The congress shall assemble at least once in every year^ 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, unless they shall by law appoint a diflferent day. 

Skct. 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members, and. a major- 
ity of each shall constitute a quorum to do business $ but a 
smaller number, may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in 
Bu Ji manner, and under such penalties, as each house may 
provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings* 
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put^ish its members for disorder! j beliavior, and with the 
concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
maj in their judgments requipe secrecj ^ and the yeas and 
najsof the members of either house'on any question, shall, 
at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on the 
ournal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shalf, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which th« 
two houses shall be sitting. «» 

Sec^. G. The senators and representatives shall receive 
a compensation far their servicer, ta be ascert^ed b^ law 
and paid out of (he treasury of the United States. They 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective hou-ses, and in going to and 
returning from the same ^ and for anj speech or debate in 
cither house, they shall not be questioned in any irthei- place. 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increas- 
ed du^ng such time ;' and no-person holding any office un- 
der the United Slates, shall be a number of either house 
during his continuance in office. 

iSEcT. 7. 'All bills fur raisiing revenue shall originate in 
the h6use of representatives ; bit the senate may propose 
or concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have parsed the house of repre* 
sentatives and the senale, slialt, before it^becomc a law, be 
presented to the president of the United States : if he ap- 
prove he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his 
©bjections, to that house in which it shall have originated, 
who hhall enter the objections at large on their, journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
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two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it sl^all 
be sent, togeilier with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be re-coiisidered, and if approved by 
two thirds of that house^ it shall become-a law« But in all 
such cases the votes of bojh houses shall be determined i^y 
yeas and najs« and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house 
respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the pres- 
ident within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have 
been presented to him^ the same shall be a law, in like man- 
ner as if he had slgnM it, unless the congress by their ad- 
journment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
a law. 

Every erder^ resolution, or vote to* which the concurrence 
of the sentte and house of representatives may be necessa- 
ry (except on a question of adjournment) shall be presented 
to the president of the United States ; and before the same 
shall take efiect, shall be approved by him) or, being disap- 
proved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of tlih senate 
and house of representati^ves* according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in t^ case of a bilL 
Sect* 8. The congress shall have power- 
To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States ; but all dutiesi, imposts, 
and .excises, shall be uoifornv throughout the United States j 
To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 
To regulate commerce with .foreign nations, and among 
the several states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish an uniform rule pf naturalizatian, and unir>. 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreiga 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States^ 
To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 
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To promote the progress of science and useful arts, bj 
secnrtns for limited times to authors and inventors, the cz- 
cluftive right to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court ; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and oflfences against the law of natioaa ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
nake rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but jtio appropriation of 
momy to that use shall be for a longer term than two jears ; 

To provide and mantain a navj ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces ; 

To provide fur calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the union, suppress insurrectionsi and repel inva- 
sions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them a^ may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
states respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by congress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
by cession of particular states, amd the acceptance of con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of the United 
States and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legislature of the state in which 
the same shall b^, for the erection of forts, magazines, ar- 
senals, dock-yards and other needful buildings ; — And 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. * * 

Sect. 9. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the states now existing shall think proper to ad- 
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nit, shall not be^ prohibited by the congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or 
4uty may be imposed on such importation^ not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion ^ 
the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or expost facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration herein before di- 
rected to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
anv state. 

.No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports' of one state over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to, or. from one state, be 
obliged to en<ter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
ail public money shall be published from time to time. 

No title 4>f nobility shall be granted by the United 
States :— and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them, shall, without the consent of the congref^s, ac- 
cept of any present^ emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SscT. 10. No!state*$!'hali enter into any treaty, alliance^ 
or confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money ;' emit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts ppags any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or^rant any title of nobility. 

No state shall, without the consent of the congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may lie absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws ; and the net produce of all duties a^d imposts, laid 

by any state on imports or exports^ shall be for the use of 

W 
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the tretwry of the United State* 5 and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of the congress. N« 
state shall, without the consent of congress, |aj atiy duty 
of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war In time of peaco^ 
enter into anv agreement or compact with another state, or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 

delay. ARTICLE II. 

Skct. 1. The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United Stales of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, tt>gether with 
the vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected as 
follows: ' 

Each state shlll appoint, in snch manner as th« legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of eliftctors, equal to the 
whole number of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the congress, but no senator or 
representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United "States, 8hall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inlfabitant of the same state with themselves. 
And they «^hall make a li%t of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each ; which list they shall siga 
and certify, and transmit scaled to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the president of the 
senate. 'I he president of the senat»sha}l, m the presence 
of the senate and house- of represenrtatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted* Th« 
person having the greatest number^ of votes shftll be the 
prCKsident, if such nMmber be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one 
U'ho have such mt^ority, aod have an equal number of votesi 
then the hoa^ of representatives shall immediatety choose 
by ballot one of them for president ; and if no person have 
a majority, then from the five highest on the list, the said 
house shall in like maaner choose the |rre8ident» But ii 
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ohoostog the pfCsldeDt) ttie votes shall be taken by states^ 
the representation from each state having one vote; a quo? 
rum for this purpose shall consist of a member or memberj 
from two thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
states shall be necessary to a c()0(ce. In every case after 
the choice of the president, the person having the greatest 
number of votes ol the electors shall be the vice- president. 
But if there «hoald remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the senate shall choose from' them by ballot the vice- 
president** 

- The congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes % 
which da^- shall be the same throaorhout the United States. 

No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States, at the time 6f (he adoption of this con- 
stitution} shall be eligible to the office of president ; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States* 

In case of the removal of the president from ofHce, or of 
'his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
vice-president ; and the congres.« may by law provide for the 
ease of removal, death, resignation or inability, both of the 
president and vice-president, declaring what officer shall 
then act as president, and such officer shall act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed, or a president shall be elect- 
ed* 

The president shall, at stated timies, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation, which shall neither be increar^ed nor 
diminished, during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any ath- 
•r emolument from the Un ited States, or any of them* 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shaH 
take the following oath or affirmation i-^<^I do solemnly 
awear (or affirm) that 1 will faithfully execute the office of 

*See 12th Amendment, p. 249. 
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president of the Uoited States, and will to (he best of my 
abilitj, preserve, protect and defend the constitution of the 
United atates. 
6scr. £. The president shall be* commander in chief of 

the armj and navy of the United States ; and of the militia 
of the-several states^ when called into the actual service of 
the United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, 
of the principal officer in each of the executive, depart* 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their res; 
pective offices^ and he shall have power tQ. grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the Uaited States, except 
in cases uf impeachment* 

lie shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 
senators present concur ; aDd he shall nominate, and by and 
with tiie advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public* ministers and consuls, judges of the 
supreme court, and all other officers of the United States^ 
whose appointmenti are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law. Dut the congress 
m^y by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, 
as they think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

The president shall have power to fill up all vaeancics^ 
that may happen during the recess of the senate,.by granting 
ccmmis!>ions which shall expire at the end of ihcir next session. 

Sect. 3. lie shall from time to time give to the con- 
gress information of ihe state of the union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient : he may on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both houses, or eiiher of them, and in case of dis* 
agieement between them, with ret^pect to the time of ad- 
journment, he may adjourn them to suoh time as he shall 
think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other pub- 
lic ministers; he sliall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, and shall commission all the officers of the Uni'^ 
ted fc?tat«s. 
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Sect. 4. The president, vice-president, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall he removed from office 
on impeachment for ^nd conviction of treason) bribery, or 
other high crimes aod misdemeanors* 

ARTICLE in. 

Sect. ' 1 . The judicial powdr of the United States, ^halt 
be vested in one sopreme court, and m such inferior courts 
as the congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices dOringgood behaviour, and shall, at stat^t^ 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished daring their continuance in office* 

Sect. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equitj, arising under this constitution, the laws of 
the United States, and treaties made, or which sRkll bo^ 
made under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassa* 
dors, other public ministers and consuls ; to* ail cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party $ to. controversies 
between two or more states, between a state and citizens 
of another state^ between citizens of different states, be-^ 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands under 
grants of ditterent states^ and between a state or the citi« 
zens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

la all cases affecting ambassadors, other public mintsters^ 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be aparty^ the 
supreme cou^rt shall have original jurisdiction* In ali the 
other cases before mentioned, the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
eeptipns, and under such regulations as the congress shall 

make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in ciases of impeachment,^ 
shall be by jury ^ and such trial shall be held in the state 
where the said crimes shall have been committed f btit when 
not coroinitted within any state, the trial shall be at such, 
place or places as the congress may bj law have directed, 

w- 
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Skct. 3. Treason against the United States, shall con- 
feist cnljr ID levying «ar against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies giving them r.id and comfort. No person 
6l)aU be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
t«o witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 

The congress shall have power to declare the 'pnnishment 

of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corrnp* 

tion of bluod, or forfeiture, except during the life of the 

person attainted. 

ABTICLE IV. 

Sect. 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the ptblic acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other state. And the congress may by general laws 
prescribe the manner in which (ochacts, records and pro* 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

8£C r. ^^ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

A person charged in any state with treason, felony or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in an-f 
other state, shall on demand of the executire authority oif 
the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to be remoV' 
ed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime* 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the par- 
ty to whom such service or labor majr be due. 

Sect. S. New atates may be admitted by the congress 
ifilo this union : but no new state shall be formed or erect- 
ed within the jurisdiction of any other state y nor an? state 
be formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts of 
stages without the consent of the legislatures of the states 
concerned, as well as of the cor.gres«. 

Tho congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all ueedlui rules, and regulationB respecting the territory 
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and other property belonging to the United St^es jan=d no- 
thing in this constitution, shall be so construed as to pre- 
judice any claims of the United States^ or of any particular 
state. 

Sect. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this unioo^ a republican foi^tn of government ; and 
shall protect each of them against invasion ; and on appli- 
eation of the legislature, or of the executive (when the iegis- 
lature cannot be convened) against domestic violfencev 

ARTICLE V. 
The congress; u'henever two tbirds of both bourses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this coAsti- 
tution^or on the application of ttve legislatures of two thirds 
of the several- states, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either ease, shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of this constitution, when rati« 
fied by the legislatures of three^fourtbs of the several states, 
or by conventions in three fofirths thereof, as the one or tl>e 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress ;. 
Provided f 'th^ no amendment which may be made prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight) shall La anjr 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article ; and that no state, without its consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate* 

ARTICLE ,VL 

All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, be- 
fore the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States under this constitution, as under the con- 
federation. 

Tliis constitution* and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made or 
which shall be made under the authority (f the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the knd ; and the judges in eve- 
ry state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and 
the members of the several slate legislatures, and all exccu- 
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ttve and judicial oiBcersyboth of the United States and of the 
several states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to sup- 
port this constitution : Bat no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to anj office or public trust under 

tke United 8Utes. 

ARTiqLE vn. 

The rati Ication of the conventions of nine states shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this constitution betweea 
the states so ratifying the same» 

AMKNDMBNTS. 

Article thejlrti. Congress shall make no taw respecting 
an e itabiishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof^ or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; 
•r the right of the people peaceaU j, to asseiobfe^ and to pe- 
tition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Jirtiele the second. A well regulated militia being ne- 
cessary to the security of a free state^ the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall n6t be infringed.. 

Article the third. No soldier shall in time of peace be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the ewner t 
Bor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article the fourth. The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses) papers and effects, against unrea^ 
sonsbJe searches and seiaures^ shall, not be viobited; and no 
warrants sb^ll issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath OF affirmation, and particularly describing the place to- 
be searched, and tUe persons or things to be f^eized. 

JirticU the fifths No person shaH be held to answer for 
a capitals or otherwise int'amou!^ crime, unle^is on a present-^ 
uuent or indictment of a grajid jury, except in ca<tes arising- 
in the land or naval forces^ or In the militia when in- actual 
service in <imeof war or pigblic danger; nor shall a^y per- 
son be subject to the same off^^nce to be twice pat in. jeop- 
ardy of lite or limb ;. nor shall be cotupellied in any crinvinai' 
case, to be witneaH against hira<<eU', uo^ be deprived of life^ 
liberty or propei-y, without due process of law j nor shall 

private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pen8ation« 
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I Jfrticle the sixths In all criminal prosecutions^ the ac* 

, eused shall enjoy th« right to a speedj and public trial, by 
^ an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the criine 
shall have been committed^ which district shall hav« been 
previously ascertained bj law, and to be informed ofthe 
nature and cause of the accusation f to be confronted with 
the witness against him ; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence. 

mSrticle the. seventh. In suits at eommon law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury^ hliail be preserved, and no fact tried by a 
jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the U- 
nated States^ than according to the rules of common law. 

Jirtiele the eighth. Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. ^ 

•Article the ninth. Tic enumeration in the constitution 
of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or dispar- 
age others retained by the people. 

Article the tenth* The powers not delegated to the Uni-' 
t^d States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states lespectively, or to the 
people. 

J^rticte the eleventh. The judicial power ol tlie Untied 
States shall not be construed to extend to apy suit in law^ 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the U* 
nited States by citizens of another state^ or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state. 

Jirtiele the twelfth, (In lieu of the third paragraph of 
the first section of the second article, p. 242.) The elect- 
ors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot 
for president and vice-president, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be 9^0 inhabitant of the same state with themselves; 
they shall name in their ballots the person voted for as pres- 
ident, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice- 
president ; and they shall make distinct lists of alt persons 
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v«ted for ti president, and of all persons ? oted fgr as viccr 
president, and of the number of votes for each, whicli lists 
thej shall sign and certify, and transmit seated to the aeat 
#f the government of the United States, directed to tiie pres- 
ident of the senate : the president of the senate shall, Id the 
presence of the senate and house of representatives, opea all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; the 
per:ion having the greatest number of votes for president, 
shall be the president, if such number be a ipajorily of the 
whole number of electons appointed : and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not eiceeding three on the list of those voted for 
as president, the house of representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot, the president, fiut in choosing the 
president, the votes shall be taken by states, the representa- 
tion from each state having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two 
thirds of the siateSf and a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice. And if the house of representatives 
shall not choose a president whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them^ before the fourth day. of Idar-ch 
next following) then the vice-president shall act as presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the president. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed, and if 
BO person have a m2^ority,^then from the two highest num* 
bers on the list, the senate shall choose the vice-president; 
a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the 
whole number of senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of president shall 
H eligible to tbatofvice-preisident of the United States* 

This IdiA article wa$ ratified in 1804* 
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OHAPTKR T.— PlffB 13, 

Finf SettlBfne^t of Virgima imd J^ltw^Bngland. 

Wliat have generally been tbe coDsequeaces of the great-* 
est v'kctofieft ? 

What has impeded the progress ef refinement^ &c. ia 
South America ? ^ ' 

To what may the gradual increase of population in manj 
places, be attri^buted ? 

When Vas Philadelpfiia foHnded, and what has been its 
increase ? Has the U« S. at Urge increased firith the same 
mpiditj ? '" 

Wiiat was its population in 1790 F 1800 P and 1810 ? 

At this comptttation, how often doe^ it double ? 

At this rate what wili be the population in 150 years ? 

When, and by whom was America discovered P Under 
4vho6e patronage ? 

Relate the circiim stances of Columbus' voyage. 

From whom did Ameiica receive its name ? 

For what was South America set tleidi P 

How lon^ after it»^discovcry, before North America was 
Battled P Who fii'st explored the shores of North America P 

VVhen^ and by whom was the first attempt made to form 
a settlement in Virginia P 
^Whea wais a second attempt made P 

Relate tbe circumstances of an attempt by Bartholomew 
Gesnold, to efiect a settlement in the north part of Virginia. 

When and where was the first British settlement tnade 
that was not abandoned P To whom was the success of the 
establishment mostly indebted ? Relate the circumstances 
attending his capture by the Indians. 

What plot was laid by the Indians in 1509 P How wa^s^t 
rendered abortive? 
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Whj did the colonists resolve to return- to England ? 
IVhat prevented them ? 

How did the company prosper under the administration 
of Delaware P Relate the liistorj of Pocahontas. 

When, and for what was Capt. Argal sent from Virginia 
lo New-York ? 

How were the first women sent to Virginia disposed of? 

Who eiplored New -England ? When? 

When were attempts made to form settlements in New- 
Bngland ? Were they successful ? 

What were the principal motives which led the congre- 
gation of Mr. Robinson to turn their attention to the new 
world ? 

When did a part of the congregation leave Europe P 

When did they arrive at Cape Cod ? 

What did they do previous to landing ? Who was cho- 
sen Governor p 

When and where did they land ? 

What occasioned their sufferings ? How many^ died be- 
fore the next spring ? 

When and where were articles of submission and friend- 
ly intercourse agreed upon with the Indians ? 

When were settlements inade at Portsmouth, and Dover, 
(N. fi.) P Under whose orders ? 

What laid the foundation for the union of the settleraedts 
under one colony ? 

What agreement was made at Cambridge in 1639 ? 

How many adventurers embarked the next spring ? 

Where did they plant themselves ? Where was the first 
Geneial Court held ? 

What articles of faith were agreed upon ? What is ob- 
served of this intolerance P 

Was it general throughout Europe, as well as America P 
What was done by Virginia long after ? 

Ilow far had settlements extended from Boston, in 1634 ? 
How was the constitution altered ? 

How long did this form of legij^Iation remain ? 

Wliat important transaction in 1637 ? For what was 
this year famous ? What was the consequence ? What 
was the result of their deliberations P 

What public school was founded this year ? €nder what 
appellation P " . ^ ' 
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When and where was the first printing office established 
in North America ? What body of laws was established in 
1640 ? What is observed of these laws ? 

What is said of Powhatan ? Who sacceeded him ? 

What is observed of this chief ? ^ 

What is said of the peace and tranquility of the col- 
onists ? 

Relate the circumstances of the Indian massacre P What 
limited it ? 

How did this war terminate ? . * 

When was the company dissolved^ and the colony taken 
into the hands of the king P 

Who was appointed Governor ? What is said of him ? 

What is observed of his successor, Sir Wm. Berkely P 

CHAPTER II.— Page 34. 

Maine, 

Relate the circumstances of the first attempt to form a 

settlement in Maine* 

Why did they determine to leave the country P 

When did the Plymouth colonists obtain a patent for 

Kennetieck ? 

What charter was granted to Sir F. Gorges, in 1639 ? 
When and where was the first general court held P 
When was the Province taken under the government of 

Massachusetts ? 

Were thp settlers of this Province long distressed by the 
Indians ? When was a treaty made with them ? 

When was Maine incorporated with Massachusetts P— 
When were attempts made to separate ? When were a ma- 
jority in favor of separation P 

When did Maine become an Independent State P 

When was a settlement begun at Piscataqua ? ^ 

What grant was made by the Plymouth Company to Ma- 
ton (in 16«9) P What was this tract called ? What towns 
were laid out in 1633 ? What did the patent holders agree 
to, soon after ? 

How looff did New-Hampshii^ continue under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts P What government was then 
formed ? 

When and wh«re did the first assembly meet f 

X 
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What commisiion was issued to Joseph Dudlej) in 16S5 ? 
Who succeeded him P 

When commenced a war with the Indians ; and how long 
did it continue ? 

What was the character of the war on the part of the In- 
dians f 

Relate the circumstances of the attack on, and defence of 
the Port at Number Pour. 

What was undertaken during the administration of Ben- 
nine Wentworth ? 

When and where was Dartmouth College founded P 

When did Governor Wentworth quit the Province ?— • 
What did the Provincial Congress of N. H. do, on receiv- 
ing information of the battle of Lexington P 

What is observed of the courage and patriotism of the 
State during the revolutionarv war P 

What Constitution was formed in 1784 ? 

When was President Wheelock removed from Dartmouth 
Colleee P Who succeeded him ? 

What does Dr. Belknap observe of the inhabitants of this 
State. 

Jl£a99achu9ett9, 

^Vhat distressing war commenced in 1675 P 

What plan had this warrior concerted P 

What treaty was concluded with the Narra^nset tribe ? 

When was there a general rising of the Indians in New- 
En^iand P 

What towns suffered roost severely ? 

Were New-Hampshire and Maine attacked at the same 
time P 

Relate the circumstances and result of the attack on the 
principal town of the Narragansets. 

How did the war continue during the winter P 

How did the war finallj terminate P 

When and why was the charter of the governor and com- 
pany declared forfeited P Who was appointed to the gov- 
ernment of New-£ngland P 

What powers was he invested with ? 

What new charter arrived in 1692 ? 

How long did this charter continue P 

Relate the circumstances of the Salem Witchcraft. 

What was the first newspaper established in America P 
When ? 
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What plan did Governor Shirley lay before the general 
court, in 1745 ? 

What States raised the troops ? 

Relate the circumstances attending the seige and surren- 
deror Louisburg. ' > 

What has the success, by many, been attributed to ? 

What did the French court resulve on P What measures 
were taken for this purpose ? 

Why were these intentions relinquished ? 

When was the present constituiba of the State formed ? 

What occasioned an insurrection in this state^in 1780 ? 

How was this insurrection quelled ? 

• VermonU 

When and by whom was Fort Dummer built ? Who built 
the fort at Crown Point ? 

What was the consequence of the territory west of Con- 
necticut Klver's being annexed to New-York ? 

What law was passed by New -York, in 1774 ? 

When was Vermont declared independent i From what 
did the State receive its name ? 

When was Vermont admitted into the Union ? When 
was the present constitution established ? 

What has been the increase of population in Vermont i 

Connecticut. 

When was Connecticut settled ? 

What important events in 1635 { 

Relate the circumstances of the war with the PequoJ 
Indians. 

When and by whom was New-Haven settled ? 

What did the colonists determine, on finding themselves 
out of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts ? 

What was the constitution of New- Haven ? 

What charter did Charles the Second grant to Connecti- 
cut, in 1662 ? 

Who attempted to wrest it from them ? 

How was the chai-ter preserved ? 

Who assumed the government^ on the seizure of Andros i 

How did his government begin ? What is observed 6( it ? 

When and where was Yale College founded { 

What is said of the government of Connectiut from it» 
earliest settlement i 
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Jihode»l9land. 

When and whj was Mr. Williams baniabed from Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Where did he begin a plantation ? 

Who first bmn a settlement on Ehode-Island ? 

From what did it receive its name i 

What occasioned Rhode-Island and Providence to be ezr 
tensive) J settled ? 

What form of government was adopted ? 

When was the first ijfteral assembly held i 

When was a royal cnarter granted i 

What did it appoint i 

lias mach alteration since taken place in the form of 
government i 

What act was passed bj the Legislature, in 1663 ? 

What was done soon alter the accession of James the 
Second, in l6S5 } 

When and where was Brown University founded ? 

CHAPTBR in.-J»AiiB 63. 

Who settled New-York ? When vvas it taken from them 
by fheEngli&h i 

What transactions in 1614? 

Relate ihe circumstances of a battle between the Dutch 
and Indians^ in 1646. 

flow was the controversy between the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, respecting the lands on Connecticut River, settled I 

What grant did Charles the Second make to- the Duke of 
y oik, in 1664? 

To make the patent valid, what was necessary ? 

Give the particulars of iheeipedition of Col. Nicjiols. 

What were the terms of surrender ? 

What did MIchols do previous to his departure, in 1665 ? 
When did Holland yield New-Nethei lands to the English ? 

When was New -York again takep by the Dutch ? 

What transaction by the court of assizes, &c. of Ne^v- 
York, in 1683 ? Did James refuse to confirm these privile- 
ges ? 

What increased the disaffection ? Who seized upon the 
fort ? What declaration did they sign ? 

Relate the circumstances attending Leislcr's assumption 
of the supreme authority. 
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Did this revolution bring about great advantages to New- 
York ? What was the consequence P 

What Jid the province do in an attempt td conquer Can- 
ada, in 1709 ? 

Relate the circumstances of anofhe^ ezpisdition against 
Canada) '^n 1711. How did this expedition. end f 

For, wl^^t purpose was a convention of delegates held at 
Albanj, in 1754 ? 

What plan of general government was adopted ? 

When was this plan approved and signed ? 

Why was this system rejected by the colonial assemblies ? 
Whv b> the King ? 

When^ and under what title was a college in New -York 
incorporated ? Where and when was Union collie iocoi?* 
porated ? 

^ JVevh-Jersetf, 

From what did New-Jersey receive itd name P 

When and where was the first settlement made P • 

Hoii( was the province divided in 1676 ? 

When and by whom was Burlington settled ? 

How did West-Jersey continue to be held ? When were 
the proprietors' rights restored them P 

By whom was East-Jersey purchased, in 1682 P 

"Who was made Governor P 

When were the Jerseys annexed to New-England P How 
long did they continue so P What induced the pflroprietora 
to surrender the government to the crown P 

Who was appointed Governor P 

When had New* Jersey a Governor separate from New- 
York P What college was founded at Princeton the same . 
year P 

When was the present constitution of N. Jersey adopted ? 
What is said of the sufleriogs of this 9tate during th# 
Revolution P 

Delopafore, 

When and by whom was Delaware settled P 

Who laid claim to the territory P What became of the 

Swedes P 

How long did the Dutch maintain their authority P 

What was done b^ Wm. Penn, 1682 P What did these < 

deed<i embrace P 

When did the crown assume the{;oTernment of ^ennsyl- 

X 
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▼ania and the lower counties P What authority were they 
subjected to ? ' 

What occasimied uneasiness in Delaware at this time ^^^ 
What was the consequence P 

Did Delaware send representatives to attend the eongres^ 
at New- York, in 1765? .:i : nie 

From what did Delaware receive its name ? ^ **« ' *^'' 

When was the present constitution adopted P ^'' ' > 

Pennti/Ivaiua. 

To whom was a grant made of Pennsjlvania P 
When did a patent pass the seals P 
Wliat territories did this grant encroach upon P 
What did the patent provide for P 

What frame of government did Penn publish, in 1682 i 
What else was agreed between the proprietary and colo- 
nists ? 

What obliged him to alter the form of government ? 
AVhere was the city of Philadelphia laid out, and how far 
did it extend P What was previously done P 

What causes are assigned for the rapid settlement of 
Pennsylvania ? 

What new charter was granted by Penn, in 1683 P 
What was the consequence, to Penn, of the Assembly's 
refusing to acknowledge the successor of King James P 
What was the Sd charter given by Penn to the colonists ^ 
How long did this constitution continue P " 
What treaty was made by the Indians of the Six Nations 
in 1742 P What othfer transaction the same year P 

When was the American Philosophical Society institu- 
ted P When incorporated P 

How much was given by the State, for the quit rent due 
the proprietors P 

When was the constitution of the State established ? 
Where was the seat of government rejnoved to, in 1799 ? 
When did Congress remove from Philadelphia f 

Who made the first settlement in Maryland ? 
What patent was issued to Cecil, Lord Baltimore, in 
16S2 ? ' 

Why was the province called Maryland ? 

Bjf the parent, what were the proprietors authorized to 
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ilo^ Who was appointed governor F When and where 
did he begin a settlement ? 

What made emigrants flock to the province F 

W^hat did the Indians do, on the first arrival of the £ng« 
lishP 

What act was passed in 1639 ? 

Who intrigued with the savages to commence a war 
agatnst the colonists, 1642 F How was the war ended P 

Give the particulars of an insurrection, in 1645. What 
did parliament do after the death of Charles the first F 

What was the consequence of the colony's being divided 
in sentiment ? 

Relate the particulars of an insurrection, in 1656. When 
was the former order of things restored F How were the 
counties divided, in 1692 F Under whose superintendence 
were they F 

When was the present constitution of Maryland formed F 
When and where was Washington College instituted F 
What College was instituted, in ir84F What grant was 
made to the U. States, in 1790F 

^ CHAPTER IV.— Page S5. 

Virginiu. 

What was this colony first to do F What did Governor 
Berkley inform the assemblvi 1661 ? 

What was done on the restoration of the old constitution F 

What is said of the sufferings of this colony from the des* 
potism of a royal government F 

What was done in violation of chartered rights F Did the 
people grow unquietF What added. to their misfortune F 

Ueiate the circumstances attending the rise, progress and 
conclusion bf the rebellion of Col. Nathaniel Bacon. 

What does this rebellion form F How long were its ef- 
fects felt, and what was done during its continuance F 

Who succeeded air William Berkley, a» governor of Vir- 
ginia F 

What was the return Virginia received for its attachment 
to Charles the second F When were William and Mary 
proclaimed in Vir.F What charter was granted, in l692f 

How was Vir. divided in 1712 F Who first discovered a 
passage over the Apalachian mountains F 

What is the roost important epoch in thel history of Vir. 9 
What happened on that day F When was the constitution 
of this state adopted F 
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JVorf A and South Carolina. 

Wherevrts the first settlenient In the limits of the U. 
Slates, made ? Was it permaneot ? 

How were the English treated by the Indians on their 
first arrival ? What says the journal of the voyage ? 

When and by whom was a settlement formed in Albe- 
marle conn tyF 

What territory was granted to lords Clarendon and Cra- 
ven, in 1663 F 

Who was appointed commander of 4he ^planters settled 
about Ca]>e Fear, 1665 ? 

What did the people of Albemarle pttition for ? 

What did the general assembly granted them, consist of ^ 

Wtien and by whom was the iirst assembly convoked un- 
der this constitution F . What, among other acts, was en- 
acted ? 

What, in consequence of there being no clergymen 

When and by whopn was a settlement made at Port Royal? 

What was the constitution formed by the famous Jobs 
L9cke ? 

Whose authority was extended over the -plantation, on. 
the death of Gov. Sayle ? What had governor Sayle, done 
previous to his death f 

What was the consequence of an attempt to enforce the 
constitution of Mr. Lockc, in Albemarle, 1670 / 

For what did the freemen meet at Charleston, 1674? 
What did this government consist of ? 

What did the proprietors do the same yeai^ 

What was done in consequence of the situation of Charles- 
ton's proving inconvenient f 

Give the particulars of a war with the Westo Indians^ 
1680. 

When was the constitution of Mr« Locke fully abandon- 
ed / 

What did the proprietors do, in consequence of dissea- 
tioos continuing in Carolina ? 

Wiien, and by what means was rice first introduced into 
Carolina ^ 

What did Gov. Moore propose to the assembJy in expecta- 
tion of a war between England, France and Spain f 

Relate the circumstances of the enterprize. 

What did Gov. Moore do, in consequence of the Apalath^ 
ian Indians becoming troublesome? 
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Who succeeded Moore as governor P What was estab- 
lished by law ? 

What did the House of Lords declare ? 

Wiiat did Gov. JohnsoQ do, on hearinjg that the Spaniards 
were determined to annex Carolina to Florida^ 

What information was received shortly' after ^ What 
ilid this force consist of ? 

Give the particulars of the enterprize. « 

How did this dreaded invasion end^ 

What were the causes of a design on the part of the In- 
dianSi of assassinating the whites^ 171£^ What did th« 
Corees, Tttscaroras, and other tribes, do ? What ensued^ 

Give tbe particulars of the expedition of Coh Barnwell. 

What did the survivors do i 

Relate the circumstances of an attempt by the Yamassees 
and other tribes to destroy the southern plantations in 1715* 

By what had the coast been infested ? What did Gov. 
Johnson succeed in (1715J ? 

What important transactions in 1T19 ? 

What did the assembly do ? Did he refuse ? 

Wnat was the opinion of the privy council ? Who was 
Bpi^ointcd provisional governor under the crown ? 
What Mas done by Col, Palmer, 1725? 

Whatagrcement was made between the proprjetoij* aad 
the crown, in 1729 ? How was the province now divided ? 

What insurrection took place in 1738? How was it 
surpressed ? 

When was the discovery of the growth of the Indigo plant 
made,? 

What did a body of men under the name of regulators 
combine for, in 1771 ? 

Were they defeated ? 

When was the constitution of N^ C. established ? When 
was the present constitution of S. Carolina agreed to ? 

Chorda, 

What was Georgia originally apart of ? What was the 
southern boundary of the British dominions? 

Wiiat was (he object of a company formed in ESngland 

How many persons were incorporated for settling a qol- 
onv f By whom, and when was the charter of incorpora^ 
tion granted ? 

How many persons left England ? when did they «r- 
rive at Charleston ? 
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Where did they commence a settlement ? What was the 
town called ? 

What was one mat object of the trustees ? How were 
the lands granted 7 

What did the colonists remonstrate against ? By what 
were the trustees actuated ? 

How many emigrants arrived in 1734 ? What is said of 
them ? 

What was done to obtain persons of more hardihood ? 

What was the consequence of these regulations ? 

.What had raised expectations of pros perity ? 

What occasioned disappointment and penury ? 

Who was appointed commander of his roajestys forces in 
S. Carolina and Georgia, 1738 ? 

Wnat expedition did he project ? 

Relate the circumstances of the expedition. 

When was Georgia invaded by the Spaniards ? 

Give the particulars of this invasion. 

How did it terminate ? What made the province remain 
a long time in a languishing condition ? 

What did the trustees at length do? When did the govern- 
ment become regal ? When wa§ a general court established ? 

What were the exports of 1763 ? What of 1773 ? 

When was the University of Georgia incorporated? 
When was the constitution of Georgia adopted as it now 
stands ? 

Kentuckif. 

When and by whom was the first settlement made in this 
state ? 

How was the settlement saved during the revolution ? 
What was done by Gen. Clark, 1778. 

When was the territory erected into a county? 

When was Kentucky made a separate state ? When ad- 
mitted into the Union 

What seminary was incorporated in 1798 ? When was 
the constitution of the state established as it now exists ? 

Tefmcttsee. 

From what does the state of Tennessee receive its name ? 
What does the name in the Indian language signify ? 

Hovv many families were settled in this state in 1754? 
W len were they dislodged by the savages ? 
W.'iat conspired to prevent its settlement ? 
When were attempts again made to settle it ? 
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What overtures were made to them during the revolution ? 
What was the consequence of their rejection ? 

What government was established by Congress over this 
territory ? When was it made an independent state ? 
When was the constitution of the state established ? 

What college has lately been established ? 

Ohio, 

By whom was Ohio inhabited, till the year 1787 ? 
Who claimed the territory ? 

When did Virginia cede to the United States their right 
to the territory northwest of the i iver Ohio ? 

Under whose direction was the first settlement begun ? 
Where and when ? 

What prevented its increase in population, till 1795 ? 
What was the consequence of a general peace with the dif- 
ferent tribes ? 

When was this state admitted a member of the Union ? 
When was the constitution of the state adopted ? 

For what is this state remarkable ? 

What are the most prominent antiquities ? 
fVhere are some of the most remarkable forts and mounds 
in this state ? 

Where is believed to be the largest mound that has yet 
been discovered ? Describe it. 

What are these mounds supposed to have been f 

What is one principal reason for this supposition ? 

What do the fortifications through the western country, 
generally consist of ? Describe theth. ' - 

As to their local situation, what is observed t 

Where is one of the most remarkable of these fortifica* 
tions ? Fronf what does this town derive its name ? What 
does the town plat include ? 

What does the circular fort consist of ? 

What is observed of the trees growing on these, and all 
the other forts in this country ? 

On removing one of the mounds at Marietta, in 1819, 
what were found ? 

When, and by what race of men do these mounds and 
forts appear to have been constructed ? 

What is the opinion of many judicious persons ? 

Louisiana, 

When and bv whom wa« Louisiana first discovered ? 
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Whoeiplored the Mississippft When? Whcii aad by 
whom was a settlement begun ? * t • j 

Relate the circumstances ef an attempt bj the Spaniards 
for planting a colonj jsn the Missouri. ^ i^ ^ . 

When and by whom was the French settlement at Natch- 
•a destroyed ? 

How was this tribe of Indians destroyed ^ 

Oif e the particulars of an expedition from Canada and 
Louisiana, against the Chickasaw Indians, in 1736 ? What 
was the result of an expedition four years after ? 

What were the inhabitants of Louisiana informed, m 
1764 1 Did they aubmit to this measure t 

When waa the province ceded to France ? When was 
it purchased bv the U. States ? How was it then divided ? 

When was the state of Louisiana admitted into the Un- 
ion ? 

JUitnttijfpi, 

By whom has Mississppi, for ages been inhabited ? 

When was this territory erected into a separate govern- 
ment ? When was it admitted into the Union as an inde* 
pendent state f 

JbuUamcU 

From what was Indiana taken ? When did it become a 
state f 

JUin M>» 

By whom was Illinois settled ? When was it taken 
from the Indiana teiritory ? Wnen was it admitted into the 
Union as a stale ? 

Alabama. 

What territories compose Alabama ? <Wheb was it ad- 
mitted into the Uoion as an independent state ? 

When did missionaries from the Jesuits visit this conn- 
try^ 

When and by whom was a fort bait at Detroit ? 
When was it made a separate territorial government ? 

JHUtoufi Terriiory. 

How is the Missouri Territory bounded ? When was 
application made for admission into the Union ? When was 
the admission of Missouri provided fort 
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Arkansas Territory. . * 

What docs this territory coinpri:)^ ? When was a terri- 
torial governoieDt established? Who firas appointed gov- 
ernor? 

Territory of Florida, 

When were the Floridas ceded to the U. States ? Who 
possess much of the territory ? Who first discovered the 
country ? When ? Who made settlements in 1562 ? When 
was the country ceded to Great Britain ? Who took pos- 
session in 1781 7 

CHAfTEB V.--Pa»e125. 
UiTiTEi) Statbs — French and Indian War. 

What society was formed in 1750 ? Wliat charter grant 
tlid they obtain from thecrown ? For what purposes did 
they commence establishments on the Ghio? 

Dj the ancient chart€rs of France^ how did the territories 
granted, extend ? How did the English charters extend ? 

What did the Canadian governor write to the governors 
of Pennsylvania and N. York? How did he execute his 
threat ? 

What did the French governor do ? What was done by 
the Ohio company ? 

When was the subject laid before the assembly ? What 
did they determine ? Who was dispatched with a letter to 
the commandant, on the iihio? 

What did the British ministry direct the V«^inians to do ? 

Relate the circumstances of the expeditmi of Col. Wash* 
ington, to the Great Meadows. 

What orders were sent from England ? 

On the arrival of General Bradock, 1755, what was done ? 
Wt^at differeot eaterprizes were agreed to be undertaken ? 

Give the particulars of an expedition against the French 
forts in Nova JScotia. 

What was done to prevent the inhabitants joining the 
Canadians ? 

Give the particulars of the expedition of General Brad- 
dock, against fort Du Quesne, What was the English loss ? 
What did Col. Dunbar do ? 

Jielate the circumstances of the expedition against Crown 
Point. Way was the expedition against Niagara and fort 
Frontinac, abandoned ? 

What preparations were made, in 1756 f 

Y 
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Who was appoiutcd commander in chief? 

Wliat did delays gij^e the French time to do ? What was 
done bj Col. Brad street ? 

Relate the circamstances of the capture of fort Oswego, 
bj tlic French. 

\Vh? were further offensive operations relinquished ? 

What force arrived at Halifax, in {757 ? With what er 
pectation ? Why was the expedition abandoned ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of fort William Henry. 

What had hitherto marked the proceedings of the British 
ill America? To what is this attributable? What was 
the conscq'jencc of Mr. Pitt's becoming prime minister ? 

VVIiat force was raided for the (irosecution of the war, in 
1753 ? 

What force arrived at Halifax, in the spring ? To whom 
was the command of the Britis>h and Provincial forces given ? 

What three expeditions were planned ? 

Relate the circumstances of the siege and capture of Lou- 
isburgh by General Amherst On its surrender, what fell 
into the hands of the British ? 

What was the result of an attack, by General Abercrom- 
bie, on Ticonderoga f 

Give the particulars of the siege and capture of fort Fron- 
tinnc. What fell into the possession of the British ? 

Relate the circumstances of the expedition of General 
Forbes against fort Du Quesne. 

What did the Ohio Indians da, on discovering the English 
ilaj?? 

What, was th«^ plan for the campaign of 1759 ? What 
was done for this purpose ? Who commanded the different 
divisions, aad what was each to do ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of Ticonderoga, and 
Crown Point. What prevented the investment of Isle Aux 
Is^ix ? 

Relate the particulars of the dege of Niagara, by General 
1\ ideaux* Wliat decided the fate of the fort ? 

llelaM* the ci'cumstances attending the siege and capture 
of Quebec, by General Wolfe. 

What is observed of Wolfe ? What of MontcaJm ? 

Under whose command was the city garrisoned ? 

What success did the French meet with, in two attempts 
(o retake the city !? When was the siege raised ? 
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What was now the principal object ? For this purpose 
what was done ? What were tl>e terms^'of capUulalion ? 
How did the war with the Cherokees end ? 
When did peace tike place between France and England ? 

CHAPTER VI .—Page 139. 
The Revohttion^ 

Wiiat act was passed by the parliament of England, In 
1764 ? Did the colonists submit to this ? 

What was done by parliament the next vear ? What dEid 
Massachusetts recommend ? What was done by ihfe con- 
gress which met at N. York ? 

What was djnc on the day the stamp act was to begin its 
operation t 

How was business conducted ? What associations- did 
the colonists enter into ? 

What alteiT.ative had parliament ? 

Did the repeal give great satisfaction ? 

What bill was brought int) parliament by the chancellor 
of the excher^uer, 1767 ? What other bill and act wuro 
passed ? 

What did tfjese acts of parliament do F What were th^ 
Oider of theday ? 

What was done at the instigation of the British castom 
house officers ? . 

Did the proceedmgs of Massachusetts exasperate parlia- 
ment ? What orders were given to the Gov, of Mass.? 

On the receipt of the resolves of parliament,. whai resolw- 
tious were passed by the house of burgesses of Vir. ? What 
was done by parliament, 1770 ? Helate Ihe circumstances 
of an aliVay with the British tro&ps, on the fifth of March. 

How was it represented P What were the East India 
company allowed by parliament, l77S ? 

What did the coi responding. committees declare ? What 
was the conseq,ueoce ? 

What was done to the tea ships, intended for the supply 
of Boston ? ^ 

Who were considered fomenters of disobedience? 

What bills were passed ? 

W;iat did the house of burgesses of Virginia order ? J 

What did Massachusetts recommend ? Wlien and where ^ 
did the deputies meet ? How were they organized P What ' 
was done by them ? What bill was brought forward in the 
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house peers, br the Earl of Chatham, January, 177 S ? What 
bill was introduced bj Lord North ? What time had now 
come? 

Relate the circumsfances of an attempt by General Gage, 
to obtain some military stores at Concord, on the evening 
of the l&th of April. 

When and by whom, were Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
taken P Give the particulars of the battle of Breeds UiU. 

Who did Congress appoint commander in chief? 

AVhat was hi» bucce^ in endeavors to Introduce order 
and uniformity ? 

Why were oflTensive operations resolved on against Can- 
ada P What was intended ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of §t. Joh^j^s^ 

For what purpose did Col. Allen leave St. Johns P Was 
he defeated r 

Relate the circumstances of the siege of Quebecs by 
Montgomery and Arnold. 

How did the conteist between Lord Dunmore and the as- 

6eB)bIy of Virginia end P What did he then do? What 

were the royal governors of N. 6c S. Carolina, obliged to do ? 

Why did the British determine to e%'acaate Boston ? 

What made them precipitately abandon the town P 

How long ('.d Arnold continue on the^ heights of Abra- 
ham ? What obliged him to retreat P 

Give the particulars of an attempt to destroy the fort oji 
Sullivan's, ialand. 

What motion was made in Congress, June 7th by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, of Virginia P When were the colunies de- 
clared independent ? Under what title P 

What British force landed on Long Island, August 22 ? 

AVhat was the American force at this time ? What was 
done previous to hostilities P 

Give the particulars of (he battle on Long Island, near 
Brooklyn. W^hat sajs llam>cy P 

What does an Bnglish historian, Wood, observe P 

Why was N. Yoik evacuated P When was fort Wfsh- 
ington surrendered P Wtiat did an engagement at White 
Plains produce P 

What did General Washington now do ? IIow was his 
army reduced P What did Congress do P 

What was done by Washington, on the night of the 25th 
of December ? What a few days after ^ 
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What appeared to be the object of Howe, irrr ? Why r 
Where were the British opposed by Washington ? What 
was the result of an engagement? 
When did Howe enter Philadelphia ? 
What was the result ot an attack on the British troops at 
Germautown P 

What did the British expect by an intercourse between 
Cartada and N. York P For this purpose, what was done t 
What was done bj General St Ciair ? 
Kelate the circumstances of an attempt to seize the stores 
and provisions at Bennington. 

"What was the result of an engagement, Sept. I9th P Give 
the particulars of a second engagement Oct. 7th» 
What was Burgo^ne at length compelled to ? 
When was the rojal army surrendered ? ^ 

What did the capture of Burgoyne's army lay the foun- 
dation for ? 

What treaty was made, February 6th, 1778 ?• What did 
the British army determine on P What was the result of 
an attack on its rear by General Wasihington P 

Give the particulars of an attempt on Rhode Island. 
Relate the circumstances of the capture of Savannah, by 
the British. ^ Who was appointed to the command of the 
southern forces, 1779 P What did Prevost, the British 
commander do P What frustrated hi& wishes P 
What was done by Sir Henry Clinton, in May P 
' Relate the cireumstances of the siege and assault on Sa- 
vannah, by the American and French forces* 
What did General Wayae do, July 26th P 
Give the particulars of an^ expedition ta Penobscot. 
How did the expedition of General -Sullivan, terminate P 
Give an account of the siege and capture of Charleston^, 
1780. 

For what purpose were garrisons posted in diffi?rent parts 
©f the state P What did Col. Sumptcr do P 

Who succeeded General Lincoln, in the southern de* 
partment P Who had command of the British P 
J low did the battle at Caniden terminate P 
Give an account of the defeat of Major Feigurson, at 
King'si mountain* 

What depredations were committed by the British; in N, 
Jersey^ in June P 

y 
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Gi?c an account of the treason of General Arnold. 

Rc)afc the circumstaaces of the capture and executiau of 
Major Andre. 

\Vhal mutiny took place, January, 1781 ? 

What was done by Arnold i What prevented his cap- 
ture or defeat ? 

V\ ho succeeded Gates in the command of the southern 
* department ? What did he do ? 

Give an account of (he battle at the Cowpens. 

How were a party of loyalists cut to pieces, by Green's 
troops ? What did Tarlton also do ? 

Give an account of the battle at Guilford. 

How di<l the action at Camden terminate ? 

lUiate the circumstance of the assault on Ninety Six* 

Give an account of the battle at Eutaw Springs. 

What did Corowallis do after the battle ot Guilford ? 

What was the plan of the campaign on the part of the 
Americans and French P 

What circumstances induced Washington to change the 
plan of the can>paign F ' 

How did he impress Clinton with the belief that the ex- 
pedition was destined against N.. York P 

What fleet arrived In the Chesapeak ? 

Relate the circumstances attending the seige and capture 
of Cornwallis. 

Vv'hatwerc the terms of capitulation ? 

Wl at may the fall of this British army be considered as P 

■\\ hat says Doctor Ramsey P 

Gi\e an account of the capture of New London. 

WUat alone indicated the continuance of thcxt^ar, 1782 ^ 

What had the state of Georgia, long necn a scene of ? 
W'lat victory was obtained by General Waj ne, in June P 

lUlate the circumstances of a naval engagement, between 
the Ktiglisb and French. 

Wh u moifons had been made in the British, parliament P 

What was resolved by the commons, March 4(h5 1782 ? 
To whom was the royal army in N.. America entiusied ? 

For what purpose were commissioners appointed ? Who 
w'f f e they ? 

When did Holland acknowledge the independence of the 
United Slates ? When Sweden? Denmaik ? Spain ? and 
itassia P When was the deGiauve treaty of peacQ sio-neti ? 
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How did General Washington, address his officers when 
about to take leave of them r What is said of the resig- 
natioTi of his commission to Congress ? 

VVhat remarks on the end of the war ? 

CHAPTER VII. Paoi 171. 

^e-m Conatitvtion—'It^ Admimstrations'^Jf'ar xoiih Great Britain'^ 

Peace. 

What was the debt of the LF.States at the close of the wac ? ' 
What power had Congress ? What proposal was made by 
Congress, for the payment of the public debt i Why did 
this plan fail I 

What was done by the convention held at i^nnapolis % 
For what purpose was a convention held at Philadelphia) 

May, irsr I 

When was the present constitution of the U. States laid 
before Congress ? What did the convention recommend ? 

How many States agreed to the new system of govera- 
ment ? What States did not not adopt it ? Who was cho* 
sen President? Who Vice President! 

What important business was now before Congress ? 

Who were the first Cabinet council of tlie President ?-» 
Who was appointed Chief Justice of the U. States ? Who 
associate Judges ? 

What tour did the President make during the recess of 
Congress % 

When did the second sessiaa of the first Congress begin t: 
What repart was made by Mr. Hamilton ?- 

With regard to the foreign debt, what did he remark f 
What with regard to the domestic debt I 

What was proposed by Mr. Madison ? Were these 
propositions, rejected > 

What bill was passed respecting the seat of government ? 

What bill was introduced, soon after the Commencement 
of the ihird session of Congress I 

what bill was sent from the sen&te soon after ^ 

vus the bill at length carried I 

Previous to its sanction by the President, what did he require ' 
who oppositd, and who supported the bill ? 

what tend«:d greatly to produce the distinction of parties in tbe 
Vmted States ? 

when did the first Congress close its last ses^onf 

what is observed of the parties into which the two houses, as 
well as the people, were dlvitlcd ? 

Give an account of General Ilarniar*^ expedition against the Tn* 
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ilians. Relate the circum'sUnces of General St. Glair^is battle wUh 
tbe Indians. 

what did the President do, in consequence of this defeat f what 
bill was introducev'l f On what grounds was it opposed f vbat 
was said on the other side ^ 

what resolutions were entered into, by the opposers of the tax 
on distilled spirits T what was tl>e government charged with ^ 

whst motion was made soon after the opening of the next Co»- 
gres9 ? By what terms were parttes now divided .? 

what information was received in April P 

what were the determinations of the cabinet .' what was advis- 
ed f what proclamation issued ? 

How was Mr. Genet, the minister of the French republic receiv- 

vhat societies were formed in Philadelphia and other places f 

what did Genet at length do T what order was issued by the 
British government in Jane 1794 f what was the consequence ? 
what other causes of disaffection on the part of Congress towards 
Great Britain f How did England justify this neglect f 

what resolutions were brought forward by Mr. Madison, in the 
House of representatives ? what had the defenders of these res- 
olutions in view ? what resolution was agreed to, in consequence 
of Algerine captures I 

why was the bill for this purpose opposed I 

what bills were passed in consequence of G. Britain's having is- 
sued new and injurious orders ? what motions were made.' 

what advices were veceived from England? 

what did the President do to preserve peace ? 

Give an account of a battle battle between General wayne and 
the Indians, on theSQth of August. 

Relate the cirpumstances of an insurrection of the western coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. To what was tl^e insurrection attributed ? 

what did Mr Jay succeed in T what did the Senate advii^e^^ 

what Ire at its were this year made ? 

what had General Washington determined ? 

what did he 60 previous to the time of election ^ 

In his speech, in December, what did he recommend ? 

1797. who was elected President ? who Vice President ? 

who had been appointed minister to Prance ? 

To prevent war, what did Mr. Adams do I 

what was done by the French cruisers ? what measures were 
adopted by Congress, 1798 ? v . 

what was General Washington appointed ? 

1799. what had the President declared ? were envoys sent to 
Paris ? what was the consequence ? 

Give an account of the sickness and death of Gen. Washington, 
what did Congress do on receiving information of his death ? 
what resolutions were adopted the next day ? 

what did the committee recommend ? what are the remarks ? 

when was the seat of government transferred from Philadelphia 
to Washington ? 

1801. Relate the cii^cumstanc.ca of the eTection of President 
and Vice President. who was at length elected F 
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How did he commence his administration ? 

what important subjects occupied the attention of the first aeB« 
sion of Congress^ under Mr. Jefferson ?- 

Give an account of the duel between General Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr. , who was chosen President ? who Vice President .^ 

Relate the circumstances of the war between the V, States and 
Tripoli. Give an account of the expedition of William Eaton. 

In what enterpi'ize was Aaron Burr detected, in 1806.? 

Relate the circum^tanpes of an attack on the Chesapeal^ by the 
{British ship Leopard, what did this affair occasion ? 

what did the British government express^ 

On what pretexts were Amecican merchantmen captured .? 

what decree was issued by Bonaparte in Nov. 1806 ?- wjiat or* 
dejps in Council were issued by the Britisji Nov. 1807 ? 

-what was done by Bonaparte ^ 

1809. Who was chosen President ? Who Vice-President ? 

What was the consequence of an arrangement with Mr. Ers- 
kine, the British minister I What did the British government 
declare ?• 

Who succeeded Mr. Erskine ? Why was the correspondence 
between him, and the Secretary of State» closed ? 

What decree was issued at Rambouillet by Bonaparte, in 1810 ? 

What did the French minister at Paris inform the American' 
minister P What did the President do in consequence ? 

What unhappy engagement took place in May* 1811 ? 

When did Cong:re88 meet ? What did the message of the Pres- 
ident indicate? What reso!utio7)s were brought forward ? 

What information was received ? 

What distressing calamity befel the city of Richmond,1>ec. 26th ^ 

What did most of the States ? 

What resolution was offered, Feb. 18th, 1812 ? 

iif what was the Chairman confident ? 

What did the President communicate to Congress, March 9th ? 

What act was passed April 3U P , 

What message did -the President send to Congress, June 1st f 
What were the principal grounds for war,as stated in the^message ^ 

What was done by the tninority in the House of Itepresenta* 
tives ? What did they declare ? 

Relate the circumstances of the several mobs at Raltimore 

Give an account of the capture of the^B^^jtish frigate Guerriere. 

To whom did General Hull surrender, August 15th ? 

'Relate the circumstances of an attack on the British at Queens^ 
town, by General Kenselaer. 

Give the particulars of the capture of the British sloop of war. 
Frolic, or the capture of the frigate Macedonian. Of the Java. 

What action was fought at the River Raisin, 1813? lipw were 
the prisoners treated ? 

Give an account of the capture Of the Br. sloop of war. Peacock. 

For what ;)urpose were commissioners sent to Russia ?. 

Relate the circumstances of the capture of York. What impor- 
tant transactions. May 5th ? 

What was the result of an attack on Sacketts Harbor ? 
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Relate tlie circumstances of the action bet vreen the Cbesapeak, 
and Briiish frigate Shannon. 

By whom, and when was fort George taken i 

fiire the particulars of the enga^ment on Lake Brie, Sept. 10. 

How was inforiDation of this victoiy giren to General Karrison ? 

How did the northern campaign for this season, end I .IFhat 
was the plan for taking Montreal? iFhy was the design relinquished? 
fFliat took place on the Niagara frontier ? 

Ry whom were the Creek Indians subdued ? 

/rhere an<l when, did the commissioners appointed by the 
American and British governmentfr, meet ? 

Give the particulars of the capture of the Essex. 

IFhen was fort Ei-ie taken ? Give an account of the battles of 
Chippewa, and Dridgewatcr. 

Relate the circumstances of the invasion and capture of fFAsh- 
ington r and of the plunder of Alexandria. 

Give an account of an attack on fort Erie, by the British. 

Relate the particulars of an attack on Baltimore^ and fort 
Mc!Ienr>*. By whom, and when was an attack made on IMaasburgf 

How did the naval engagement on Lake Champlain end ? 

Give an account of the attack on the forts at Platlsburg. 

0^hat was the resuH of a sortie from fort Erie ? 

^as there any general engagement on Lake Ontario I 

If^hat did the report of the committee of the Legislature of M.as- 
aachusetts recommend ? ^Ktiat was done In consequence of these 
resolutions ? IFliat was the report made by the convention I 

'Relate the circamstance»of the capture of the frigate President 
Of the Cyane and Levant.. 

ITbat force entered Lake Ponchartrain, near New-Orleans, in 
December ? H hat was the result of an engagement, January 8th ? 

IThat intelligence was brought by the BngUsh iloop of war. 
Favorite, at New-York, February lUh ? 

How was the news of peace received ? 

ITb at did the treaty provide for ? 
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What is believed to be the oldest writing in existence ? What 
account have we from Moses ? Where did these decendanis set- 
tle ? Who laid the £6undation o€ Babylon ? Who, of Nineveh ? 
What was Abraham directed by the Almighty, B. C 1931 ? What 
did the selling of Joseph into Egypt occasion ? What did the Is- 
raelite* do, B.C. 1500 ? Who subdued the country ? How long 
did they conUmie here, and by what were they governed ? Who 
was theirjirst King I When ? Who succeeded ? What became 
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ASSYRIA AJ^D STRIA,— Vf\\2X has Syria been more general- 
ly used for ? What, Assyria ? How long is this empire supposed 
to have flourished ? What is said of Babylon, the capital ? When 
and by what means did Cyrus conquer this city/ Where died Al- 
exander the Great ? What was done by Seleucus ? How did it 
continue ? 

J5<r YI*T. — By whom was Egypt settled ? What is still a subject 
of drsputej- among some learned writers ? What was its extent of 
territory ? What is said of the Nile ? What is observed of the 
antiquity of this country ? How many cities is it said once to have 
contained? What were the chief? By whom and when, was 
Egypt conquered ? When and* by whom, was it made a Roman 
provmce ? What do the ancient boundaries of Egypt contain ? 
What is the country under ? 

JPERSfA. — What empires were united under Cyrus? What 
did this country become subject to ? What was done by Genghis 
Klian, 1190 ? What was done by Tamerlane, 1400 ? By Kouli 
Khan, 1732 ? Since his time, what have been common in Persia ? 
How isit, at present governed ? 

GREECE, — What is this territory now called? By whom isit 
supposed to have been seUled ? What were Athens and Sparta 
considered ? What is observed of the laws of Lycurgus and So- 
lon ? Why was it impossible to be rich in Spartt ? What were 
the alternate rulers of Athens, for many centuiies ? How was 
Greece divided ? What disunited these States ? What was the 
iirst instance of union among them ? Relate the circumstanees of 
the siege of Troy. How was it at length' subdued ? Give the 
particulars of an att«mp~t, by Xerxes, king of Persia", to conquer 
Greece. How did he return to Persia ? What is ancient Greece, 
at present, under the control of. 

ROME. — By whom and when, was the city of Rome founded ? 
Hr.w was the city and empire governed, afterihe death of Romiu 
lua ? What ended regal government? Instead of a king, what 
government had they ? For what were the Romans remarkable, 
anterior to the dictatorship of Julius Cxsar ? Give an account of 
the war between the consuls, Julius Caesar, and Poropt^y the Great, 
iifty years before Christ. What is observed of the Emperors who 
succeeded Aug^istus ? How long did the Eastern Empire contin- 
ue ? What was done by Charlemagne, about the year 800 ? 

CARTHAGE. — By whom and when, is Carthage generally sup- 
posed to have been built ? Relate the circumstances of the first 
Punic war, B. C. 264. When did the second Punic war commence ? 
Give an account of the invasion of Rome, by Hannibal. How long 
did the war continue ; and on what terms wiis peace concluded ? 
When commenced the third Punic war ? What was the determi- 
nation of the Roman Senate ? How was this effected ? 

C/Z/A"^.— How far back, can the history of the Chinese be tra- 
ced ? What did the Chinese do, to defend themselvesjigainst the 
Tartars ? When did the Tartars pass the wall, and subdue China ? 
When were missionaries sent to China by the Pope ? With what 
success did they meet ? What wag the consequence of tfaissju*- 
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^icion ? What lUccetf in attempts to form commercial treaties 
with the Chinese ^ 

TjfJ?r,^/?r.— What does this country include? Who are the 
inhaoitants descendants from ; and what is said of them ? To 
whom is the country subject ? 

MI^TDOSTJM-^When, and by what nation, was India within 
the d^npeSy discovered f What was the first curse to cItiI and 
relifcious liberty there f When was the East India Company es<» 
tablished } 

¥BM^ CJ5.— When and by whom, was France settled ? Who 
was their first king ? What was done by Charlemagne in the be- 
ginningof the ninth century ? In whose possession has the throne 
of Prance remained, since 987P Who was one of tiie greatest noon- 
archs of France ? What is said of the reign of Louis 14th ? Re- 
late the most important circumstances of the French Revolution. 
Who was made Emperor, in 1804 ? Give an account of the expe- 
dition of BoiMiparte to Russia, in 1812 ? How did the expedition 
of 181 \ terminate f Who was placed on the throne of France ? 
what did Bonaparte do, in 1815 r where, and by whom was he 
overcome f what was done with him ? 

^iM/JV*— tiy whom and when, was the Kingdom of Spain found- 
ed ? when was it conque^red by the Moors ? How was it divided ? 
when were the Moors expelled } what did Spain become, from 
the abundance of its wealth ? what did Bonaparte do, in 1808 ? 
Relate the circumstances of his war with the Spaniards, what was 
the king obliged to order, in consequence of a revolt, in the army, 
1820 ? 

GERMAJiT.'^By whom and when, was the German Empire 
founded } who became Emperor, about a century after ^ From 
that time to the present, bow has Germany been divided f 

J^CTiS^I^.— What was done by Peter the Great, at the close of 
the 17th, and beginning of the 18th century f why has Alexan- 
der, now on the throne, been styled the deliverer of Europe ? 

E^GLAJ^D. — In what year did Julius Cxsar pasd from France 
to the Island of Great llritain ? By whom was it subdued, soon af- 
ter ; and how long did it continue under their goverment ? what 
did the Scots and Picts do ? what was done by the Britons ? what 
di<l these finally do P How was the country then divided P Un^ter 
whose authority were the seven kingdoms united, 827 ? what did 
Alfred at length succeed in ? when did he die, add what is observ- 
ed of him P who. obtained the kingdom, 1017 P By whom was Eng- 
land invaded and subdued, 1066 ? who have ever since held the 
throne of England ? Name the number, succession, &^c. of the 
sovereigns of England, from William the second, to George the 
fourth ; together with their characters, and the most important 
transactions during the reign of each. 

XlTD OF TBE <tirXBTI01fft. 

[The foregoing are intended only as leading qnestions. M^ny 
others, as pertinent, will doubtless be 'suggested by the attentive 
instructor.;} 



